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PREFACE 


This volume is the outcome of a workshop held at the University of 
Newcastle, NSW, in December 2008 under the auspices of the Group 
for Religious and Intellectual Traditions. The editors are grateful to the 
University of Newcastle for acting as the chief sponsor for the workshop 
along with valuable support from the Religious History Society. The 
original idea of looking at the way in which the European tradition of 
a church establishment was transplanted to new worlds owes much to 
a conference on cultural translations organised by the Network for Early 
European Research which was held in Melbourne in 2006 and NEER also 
made a contribution towards some of the workshop expenses. We were 
excited by the idea of tackling a classic issue in western historiography— 
that of the historical relationship between church and state—from a 
fresh perspective, namely that of the transformation of these central 
institutions in the process of colonisation. 

The editors would like to thank all contributors for their enthusiastic 
participation in this project. Our overseas visitors, Jay Brown and Frank 
Lambert, presented keynote papers which provided focus on the Old 
World and the New respectively and added rigour to discussions over 
the two days of the workshop. We also thank Jennifer Ridden and Claire 
Walker, who contributed papers to the workshop, and Troy Duncan, who 
pulled many of the arrangements together. Catherine England was an 
able facilitator who eased many small difficulties on the day. 

The volume has benefited from the close attention to the text by the 
copy-editor, Jean Cooney, and the index by Alan Walker (the cost of 
which was met by the University of New South Wales). Thanks too to 
Robert Gascoigne for his interest and comments. 


Hilary M. Carey 
University of Newcastle, NSW 


John Gascoigne 
University of New South Wales 
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INTRODUCTION: 
THE RISE AND FALL OF CHRISTENDOM 


JOHN GASCOIGNE AND HILARY M. CAREY 
Old Worlds 


By this conquer 


At the beginning of the Christian era, Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, 
records a story which he says he heard directly from the Emperor Con- 
stantine himself. In the middle of the day, Constantine saw a vision in the 
sky of a cross formed from light. In case there was any doubt about what 
this could mean, it had a text attached with the Greek words tovt@ vixa 
(by this conquer).! Constantine did conquer: he adopted the Chi Rho 
sign as his personal trophy, tolerated Christianity throughout the empire, 
and called the first major ecumenical council of the Christian Church, 
the Council of Nicaea (325), in order to make authoritative rulings on 
the threat posed by rival Christianities, including Arianism. From this 
point, Christianity steadily advanced so that it became the defining cul- 
tural feature of western Europe, surviving and thriving when the Roman 
Empire fell, and when all its successors, from the early medieval empire 
of Charlemagne to the British Empire—the greatest empire the world has 
ever seen—went the same way. 

As far as we can tell, the spiritual founder of Christianity had no 
intention of establishing a new religious movement or forging a new 
relationship with the Roman civil order of his day. Rather he anticipated 
his own early death, the destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem and civil 
society, followed swiftly by the end of the world.* However, a new form of 
imperial nationalism was promoted by Constantine’s successors, one in 


' Eusebius, Vita Constantini 1.28. English translation and commentary in Eusebius. 
Life of Constantine eds. Averil Cameron & S.G. Hall (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1999), p. 81. 

2 On the destruction of the temple: Matt. 24, 1,2; Mark 13, 1, 2; Luke 21, 5,6; Christ’s 
death, second coming: Matt. 24, 29; John 5, 25,28,29; John 6,39; Luke 21, 25-28. 
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which the Christian church and state were fused.’ Charlemagne seems 
to have been the first to articulate this idea and give it legislative form, 
decreeing that God’s precepts and those of the emperor were one and the 
same.* 

The word which English speakers now tend to use for this idea, “Chris- 
tendom,’ came into the language at an interesting time. In about the year 
1000, when much of the southern Mediterranean and the Iberian penin- 
sula had fallen to Islam, northern Europe was threatened by Vikings to 
the north and Slavs to the east, Wulfstan II, archbishop of York (1002- 
1023), wrote a series of homilies and law codes, culminating in a cel- 
ebrated sermon in which he compared the ravages of the Vikings with 
those of the armies of Antichrist. Only riht cristendom (proper Chris- 
tianity) would save the English people from destruction at the hands of 
hostile and largely pagan forces.” Christendom, the ideal Christian state, 
strongly bolstered by the idea of the scriptural ideal of the New Jerusalem 
(Rev. 21:2)—that perfect kingdom which would be ruled by Christ and 
make all earthly governments redundant—has been with us ever since. 


Christendom 


The ideal of the fusion of church and state, as the most perfect form 
of Christian society, has cast a long shadow. In his gripping account of 
the church-state issue in Ireland and America, the Irish politician and 
writer Conor Cruise O’Brien states: “I dislike and fear the variety of 
manic holy nationalism which afflicts my own country.” However, he 
goes on to stress that issues of church and state are too important to 
be avoided—even by modern, secular critics such as himself. For others, 
there is an almost unbearable nostalgia for a Christian golden age when 
secular and religious forces were thought to have been held in effective 
balance. Indeed, the religious government of the Middle Ages has been 
seen as the dialectical antecedent of modern, secular nation states. This 
view has been argued, for example, by Benedict Anderson, in his much- 


3 Guy Gauthier, Constantine: le triomphe de la croix (Paris: France Empire, 1999). 

4 See, for example, ‘Capitulare missorum (802-813); Monumenta Germaniae Histo- 
rica, Capitularia regum Francorum, ed. A. Boretius (Hanover: IBH, 1883), 1: 147. 

` D. Bethurum, ed., The Homilies of Wulfstan (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957), p. 116; 
D.L. Bethurum, ‘Regnum and Sacerdotium in the early 11th century, in England before 
the Conquest: Studies in Primary Sources presented to Dorothy Whitelock, ed. P. Clemoes 
and K. Hughes (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1971), pp. 129-145. 

€ C.C. O’Brien, God Land: Reflections on Religion and Nationalism (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1988), p. 40. 
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cited thesis on the roots of nationalism.’ Anderson refers to the “great 
sacral cultures” of the past,® including Christendom, the Islamic Itmam 
al-hujjah (completion of proof), and the Confucianism of the Chinese 
Middle Kingdom, as the creation of a synthesis of language, religion, 
and rule, which disintegrated with the impact of modernity—something 
which he seems to date sometime around the late eighteenth century. 

Yet how unified were church and state in the old world of pre-Refor- 
mation and pre-modern Europe? Needless to say, there are problems 
with Anderson’s view, the most important being that it conflates what 
was always an ideal, indeed apocalyptic, vision of Christendom with its 
medieval and early modern reality. Although Christianity was privileged 
throughout western Europe and Byzantium, there were always challenges 
to its dominance of civic and cultural life in the Middle Ages. There 
were significant populations of non-Christians, especially Jews, who 
were alternately tolerated and persecuted by Christian rulers, includ- 
ing the pope, but never entirely eliminated from the Christian west. 
There were important divisions between Christians, notably between 
the orthodoxy of Greek-speaking Byzantium to the east and the Latin 
west, which became formal in 1054. There were sporadic outbreaks of 
heresy which intensified in the twelfth century and rose again in the four- 
teenth. Indeed, the Protestant Reformation mirrored reformist move- 
ments which had been a periodic feature of the history of Christian- 
ity from the time of Constantine, without leading to schism. Schisms 
were also far from unknown in the medieval church, notably the “Great 
Schism” (1378 to 1417), which pitted the Avignon papacy, supported by 
the French monarchy, against a rival papal court in Rome. There were 
also delicate negotiations, not always hostile, with the sophisticated Mus- 
lim populations of the southern Mediterranean and beyond in the Holy 
Land. In short, medieval Christendom was sustained on some occasions 
by force but was always a negotiated settlement. 

Partly because the unity of church and state in the pre-modern world 
was an ideal, it was the topic of passionate debate and not a few wars. 
With the resurgence of the reformed papacy, initially under the patronage 
of the Holy Roman Emperor, the eleventh century saw an heroic strug- 
gle between emperor and pope for control of Christendom. While ulti- 
mately this battle was won by the papacy, notably the Cluniac reformer, 
Hildebrand, who ruled as Pope Gregory VII from 1073 to 1085, the papal 


7 Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities, 2nd ed. (London: Verso, 1991). 
8 Ibid., p. 13. 
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victory was never absolute. Throughout Europe, even in the Middle Ages, 
strong princes controlled the church and controlled it in the interest of 
their houses. Warfare between Christian princes continued, despite the 
intervention of those such as Saint Catherine of Siena (1347-1380), or 
Saint Birgitta of Sweden (1303-1373) at the time of the Great Schism, 
who begged Christian rulers to set aside their differences and embrace 
Christian harmony. Few listened, even while being moved by the appeal 
to religious principles. There were only occasional exceptions, such as the 
launch of the first crusade by the preaching of Pope Urban II in 1095, or 
the even more remarkable fourth crusade, led by the saint king, Louis IX 
of France (1214-1270), when the hostility of Christian princes to each 
other was set aside in order to take the conflict to non-Christians beyond 
Europe. Throughout the Middle Ages, while some periods were more 
religious than others, religious rulers were generally far more secularised 
than would be found acceptable today. This was normal in a world which 
had been created by great feudal families keen to use the Church to con- 
centrate their wealth, express cultural prestige, and exert cultural hege- 
mony from a secure power base. Still, enough remained to see Christen- 
dom as being the foundation of the first Europe. 


Early modern Europe and the confessional state 


The Constantinian legacy, as shaped by the Middle Ages, implanted a 
very deeply rooted belief that the ideal Christian society—Christen- 
dom—was one in which church and state were one. As always, the ideal 
was a long way from the reality. As the discussion above indicates, rela- 
tions between the two putative heads of Christendom, pope and emperor, 
or between Byzantium and the west, were rarely entirely harmonious and 
by the end of the Middle Ages territorial monarchs had succeeded in 
draining away much of the power from both pope and emperor. The cloak 
of the ideal of Christendom still continued to cover these political reali- 
ties but it was pulled in ever more directions until it was rent asunder by 
the Reformation. For the Reformation undercut the most basic of all the 
assumptions of Christendom: that Christians shared a common religious 
organisation. Nevertheless, so engrained was the ideal that Christendom 
continued to be appealed to, even while calls for amity between Chris- 
tians were drowned out by the din of battle between Catholic and Protes- 
tant in western Europe. The old compact between church and state lived 
on with more success in the eastern empires of Orthodoxy—though, after 
1453 and the fall of Constantinople, it was the Russian empire alone 
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which could act as the custodian of Orthodoxy, a dignity embodied in 
the belief that Moscow had become “the third Rome”? 

Out of the post-Reformation sectarian strife emerged a new form of 
the union of church and state which lasted until the French Revolution 
and beyond: the confessional state. In some ways a confessional state was 
Christendom in miniature, with religious and political power bound up 
together as the examples given in this volume indicate with Jared van 
Duinen’s chapter on England during the Civil Wars, David Garrioch’s on 
Old Regime France, David Cahill’s on the Spanish monarchy’s integra- 
tion of ecclesiastical policy in both Old and New Worlds, John Moses’s 
analysis of post-Reformation Germany, and, finally, Stewart Jay Brown’s 
examination of the attempts at re-definition of church-state alliance of 
the United Kingdom in the changed circumstances of late nineteenth- 
century Britain. In contrast to the medieval ideal, however, in the world 
of the confessional states there was little attempt to balance the power of 
the temporal and the spiritual—spheres which, in the Middle Ages, had 
been embodied in the persons of the emperor and the pope. The con- 
fessional state for most of its history was firmly under the thumb of the 
kings who had, by early modern times, finally emerged from the shad- 
ows of the super-territorial claims of the would-be heads of Christendom, 
the pope and emperor. The classic formula of the treaty of Augsburg of 
1555 hammered out on the anvil of religious war—cuius regio, eius reli- 
gio (whose region, his religion)—made plain the pragmatism of religious 
power. The powers of emperor and pope had been largely amalgamated 
in the persons of the territorial rulers, hence the frequent use of the term 
“Caesaro—Papism” to describe the new realities. While medieval society 
had preached the ideal of Christendom, there had always been a binary 
element to the church-state relation as instanced by the rival claims of 
pope and emperor. Increasingly, early modern Europe adopted a more 
unitary approach—at least within the borders of particular kingdoms or 
princedoms. 

The full reach of such caesaro-papist claims was made manifest in 
the justification employed by Henry VIII of England in the Act for the 
Restraint of Appeal [to the pope] of 1533 to justify his breach with 
the papacy: “this realm of England is an Empire ... governed by one 


? Nikolas K. Gvosdev, An Examination of Church-state Relations in the Byzantine and 
Russian Empires with an Emphasis on Ideology and Models of Interaction (Lewiston, NY: 
Edwin Mellen, 2001); Jonathan Shepard, The Expansion of Orthodox Europe: Byzantium, 
the Balkans and Russia (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2007). 
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supreme Head and King ... unto to whom a Body politick ... divided 
in Terms, and by Names of Spirituality and Temporality, been bounden 
and own to bear, next to God, a natural and humble Obedience.”!° 
Confronted by the continuing religious conflicts that later burst into 
view in the English Civil War, Thomas Hobbes thought, if anything, 
that the claims of monarchs ought to go further and should eradicate 
altogether the borders between church and state, arguing in his Leviathan 
that “Temporall and Spirituall Government, are but two words brought 
into the world, to make men see double, and mistake their Lawfull 
Soveraign? 

Henry VIII and Thomas Hobbes saw church and state as forming a 
single entity, but only some Protestants agreed. As John Moses’s chapter 
shows, in Lutheran lands the ruler did, indeed, take over the running of 
the Church with lasting effects on the political culture, since the ruler’s 
identification with sacred power inhibited the development of political 
dissent. John Calvin, however, saw the Church as having a separate 
identity and even a separate structure though, where possible, it would 
work closely with the civil magistrate. One of the flashpoints for church- 
state conflict under Calvinism (and one that Calvin won in Geneva, 
having been previously expelled) was the right of the clergy to pronounce 
excommunication, which brought with it civil as well as ecclesiastical 
sanctions. Hence the impact of the Swiss Protestant theologian, Thomas 
Erastus (1524-1583), who opposed such clerical powers and who, as 
Jared van Duinen shows in his chapter, found many eager listeners 
in England. Ironically, one of the most important groups in terms of 
their eventual leadership of the opposition to Charles I, were Calvinist- 
inclined laymen. Though they were later to turn again to Erastus when 
dealing with Scots Presbyterian Calvinists, their main preoccupation was 
the clerical power which, with royal approval, was being assumed by 
Archbishop Laud and his anti-Calvinist Arminian allies. Opposing them 
meant opposing the king, which ran counter to both the royal religious 
and political supremacy, but this could be justified on the grounds that 
royal power did not apply to the monarch as an individual but rather 
to him in his constitutional role as king in parliament. However, one 


10 E.T. Davies, Episcopacy and the Royal Supremacy in the Church of England in the 
XVI Century (Oxford: Blackwell, 1950), p. 60; Walter Ullmann, “The realm of England is 
an empire; Journal of Ecclesiastical History 30 (1979), pp. 175-203. 

11 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. C.B. Macpherson (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 
1968), p. 498 (ch. xxxix). 
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thing Charles’s puritan critics certainly did not dispute was the fact that 
in England church and state should form a unified whole. 

Catholic monarchs were in many respects as assertive as Protestants in 
their control of the Church. As defenders of the Counter-Reformation, 
the Spanish monarchy strongly asserted royal over papal power and used 
one of its own most distinctive creations, the Spanish Inquisition, as a 
weapon to control both church and state.!2 As David Cahill shows in 
his chapter, Spanish royal power over the Church was even greater in 
the Spanish New World, thanks to the powers extended to the Spanish 
king by the pope under the terms of the patronato real (royal patronage) 
rewarding the Spanish monarchy for its crusading zeal and its expansion 
of the realm of Catholicism across the seas. So deeply entrenched did 
such powers become that the Latin American regimes which followed the 
revolutionary break with Spain attempted to exercise similar powers— 
though the Church had some success in clawing back the power that 
the patronato had allowed over episcopal appointments. The state’s power 
over the politically critical institution of the Church was, until recently, 
generally reciprocated by bolstering the monopoly position of Catholi- 
cism. !? 

Whether in Catholic or Protestant lands, the confessional state was 
a way of dealing with both the increasing assertiveness of the kings 
and the problems of European religious pluralism at a time when few 
could envisage anything other than a union of church and state. The 
confessional state, however, brought with it problems that helped in time 
to undermine the basic premise that church and state had to be unified. 
In the first place it had to deal with those within its borders dissenting 
from the established church. Various strategies were tried: persecution, 
mass expulsion (as with the Huguenots following the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685, or the expulsion in 1731 of all Protestants over 
the age of twelve from the territories of the prince-bishop of Salzburg 
with a mere eight days’ notice’*); encouraging dissenters to emigrate, as 
in the case of the English puritans’ leaving for America (thus planting 
the seeds of a different church order in the New World); and various 
degrees of toleration. Such toleration varied from the acknowledgement 
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of an armed kingdom within a kingdom at the Edict of Nantes of 1598, 
to the very large (but not total) degree of toleration granted to English 
Protestant dissenters after the Act of Toleration of 1689. 

Any concessions granting a measure of religious toleration involved 
some dilution of the ideal of a religiously homogeneous population. Such 
concessions, therefore, posed considerable difficulties for any theory, 
such as that developed at length by Thomas Hooker in the wake of 
the English Reformation, that church and state were fundamentally one 
since they reflected the same divine order implanted in nature. Hence, in 
England, wrote Hooker, “One and the selfsame people are the Church 
and the Commonwealth”’> It was an ideal that continued to exercise 
enormous power, being reiterated, for example, by Edmund Burke, in 
the late eighteenth century when he wrote that “The Church and State” 
was “one and the same thing, being different integral parts of the same 
whole.”!® But this seamless linkage of church and state was, as an Irish 
Protestant like Burke would well know, removed from the realities of the 
British three kingdoms with its Church of England, which embraced only 
part of the population, Church of Scotland, based on a different theology 
and church order than England, and Church of Ireland, effectively the 
Church of England in Ireland, the preserve of some ten percent of the 
Irish population. 

Still, if one did not move around too much, and much of the popula- 
tion did not, it was possible to create one’s own confessional micro-state. 
That astute observer of the English gentry, Jane Austen, makes no refer- 
ence to any church other than the established one in her novels and there 
is a prevailing assumption that the Church of England is coterminous 
with English society as whole.'” Indeed, the confessional map of western 
Europe and, with it, the continuing influence of some aspects of the con- 
fessional state did not change fundamentally until the mass dislocations 


15 Richard Hooker, The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Vol. 3 in The Folger Library Edition 
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and subsequent secularisation that followed the Second World War.'® To 
this day, residues of the confessional state remain in such practices as 
the church tax, which is optional in Germany but compulsory in Iceland 
(though there one can direct the funds to a church of one’s choice and, 
if not religious, to the university).!? In the New Worlds, however, large- 
scale immigration from Europe, which began in the eighteenth century 
and accelerated from the 1840s, ensured that religious diversity became 
a characteristic feature of most settler societies. 

Increasing commercial activity ensured, however, that people did 
move around more, thus making the problem of religious diversity within 
each individual state more and more of an issue. Even at the end of 
the seventeenth century, the German philosopher, Christian Thomasius 
(1655-1728), had to deal with such an issue in proposing ways to accom- 
modate a range of creeds within the single state of Brandenburg.” In 
doing so, he helped to lay the theoretical foundation for the accom- 
modating views of eighteenth-century Prussian monarchs like Freder- 
ick the Great, who welcomed all-comers (including Jesuits expelled from 
Catholic lands) to swell the population and hence the power of the 
Hohenzollern dynasty, which professed Calvinism as its royal religion 
but ruled over both Lutherans and Catholics. 

By the eighteenth century, too, the problems of ruling empires with 
diverse religious populations were beginning to become more evident. 
Rather than antagonise its subjects in the American Thirteen Colonies, 
the British state did not appoint Anglican bishops in those increasingly 
religiously diverse territories. The determination to put the needs of 
empire before those of the Church was also evident in the way that the 
eighteenth-century East India Company was allowed to keep mission- 
aries out of India. And, of course, as well as movements of populations 
within states and empires under a single crown, there was movement 
of peoples around Europe, reminding others as they moved that, for all 
the vestigial claims to being Christendom, Europe was in fact religiously 
divided with no real agreement on what was the true version of Chris- 
tianity and no likelihood of overcoming such divisions. 


18 Casanova, ‘Public Religions Revisited’ (see above, n. 12), p. 110. 
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In time, such realities were to erode the confessional state’s union of 
church and state. The confessional state was, however, too useful to the 
monarchs to be lightly discarded. Whether Protestant or Catholic, the 
headship of a confessional state brought with it great advantages: the aura 
of majesty that went with being a religious as well as a political ruler, 
the patronage involved in disposing of Church posts and the control 
of most of the key educational institutions along with the pulpit, the 
main device for shaping public opinion. Rulers were not unmindful of 
the Enlightenment critiques of the power of the churches and the call 
for greater toleration, but the response of eighteenth-century monarchs 
was not to dismantle the confessional state but rather to extend the 
boundaries of toleration. The Hapsburg Joseph II’s Edict of Toleration of 
1781 extolled “the great profit to religion and the state which arises from a 
truly Christian tolerance”?! Such greater royal control over church policy 
was also reflected in wholesale reform of the Church, with Joseph II 
abolishing many religious houses as “unproductive.” In Spain, too, as 
David Cahill’s chapter shows, the reforming impulses of the Bourbons 
reached their peak under Charles III (1759-1788) and the impact of his 
reforms in the Spanish New World later helped drive some of the clergy 
into rebellion. Charles III was also to be a major figure, along with other 
Catholic monarchs, in the expulsion of the Jesuits from their territories— 
moves which culminated in securing papal suppression of the Jesuits 
in 1773. The order's allegiance to the super-territorial papacy made it 
anomalous in an eighteenth-century ecclesiastical order dominated by 
sovereign states. 

Ironically, then, the confessional state bolstered the power of the 
monarch but royal control also brought with it the need for the state to 
accommodate itself to the political realities of ruling over religiously plu- 
ralist populations—moves which, in time, were to weaken the structures 
of the confessional state.” The irony is compounded by the fact that, in 
taking such steps, the monarchs sometimes had the support of church- 
men sufficiently close to the political processes to realise the inevitability 
of opening up some chinks in the walls of the confessional state. This was 
the case in France with its Edict of Toleration of 1787, which, very limited 
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though it was, did undermine the traditional theory that to be French was 
to be Catholic.” David Garrioch’s chapter shows, indeed, that the passage 
of this measure reflects ongoing concerns within both church and state 
about relations with the Protestants and that, even at the grass roots level, 
churchmen had often worked with state officials to extend a measure of 
unofficial toleration. 

In Britain, the Act of Toleration of 1689 had already weakened any 
ready identification of the population at large with the established 
Church, though influential churchmen continued to argue for the impor- 
tance of retaining a church establishment on pragmatic grounds. In 
1736 William Warburton argued emphatically in block letters that “THE 
TRUE END FOR WHICH RELIGION IS ESTABLISHED IS NOT TO 
PROVIDE FOR THE TRUE FAITH, BUT FOR CIVIL UTILITY?4 Some 
fifty years later, the liberal William Paley thought that the advantages of a 
church establishment including “means of instruction ... [and] the peace 
of society” could be combined with an acceptably large measure of tol- 
eration which would ensure “liberty of conscience ... [and] the right of 
private judgement?” Such justifications for having a church establish- 
ment, which could combine substantial toleration with the promotion of 
civil society, were to be exported to the neo-Europes which were to form 
part of the British Empire. 

Monarchs were too deeply implicated in the confessional state to be 
its gravediggers. However, from the late eighteenth century, two major 
movements contributed much to its final overthrow. The first was the age 
of revolutions. The second was the impact that such revolutions had on 
the two biggest of the European empires, the Spanish and the British. The 
American Revolution meant the loss of one part of the British Empire 
but brought, in its aftermath, the spread of the empire to new quarters of 
the globe. For the Spanish Empire, the American Revolution provided an 
example to its American colonists, which was to be exploited when Spain 
was weakened by the French Revolution. Much has been written about 
the constitutional and revolutionary changes which led to the overthrow 
of the old regime in Europe and its associated alliance of crown and 
church. There has been rather less said about the strain such political 
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fluctuations in Europe placed on sustaining a unified cultural regime in 
the colonial world. However, as Carey, Strong, and Brown are able to 
track in their contributions to this volume, prominent figures within the 
British Empire were busy making new religious justifications for empire 
throughout the nineteenth century. 


‘The age of revolutions 


The abolition of the confessional state came with the overthrow of the 
monarchs and the reconceptualising of the state that the age of revolu- 
tions brought in its wake. In both America and France, revolutionaries 
envisaged a different sort of state based not on the mystic power and 
mana that a king anointed with the holy oils brought, but rather on the 
laws of nature and the rights of man. They also envisaged a state with the 
resources and will to take over many of the functions once performed by 
the church, such as education and social welfare. For the Americans, the 
revolution offered an opportunity once and for all to deal with the vexed 
issue of established churches in a land of religious diversity by drawing 
a sharp line between the two—a line that has become ever sharper, as 
the Supreme Court has sought to realise the Jeffersonian ideal of a “wall 
of separation.” Indeed, in an implied contrast with his own Old World 
nation of Portugal, the diplomat José Correia da Serra (known as the 
Abbé Correa) in a letter to Jefferson in 1814, praised him for his pol- 
icy towards the churches and for “withdrawing any support from gov- 
ernment, and breaking their old alliance”? Yet, though Jefferson himself 
may have been inclined towards deism, the Virginia Statute for Religious 
Freedom of 1786 which he sponsored—and which became the basis for 
the first amendment to the US Constitution of 1791, prohibiting “an 
establishment of religion’—had, as Frank Lambert's chapter stresses, a 
joint paternity. Not only did it reflect the outlook of Enlightenment lib- 
erals such as Jefferson, but it also reflected the distrust of an established 
Church (which in Virginia had been the Church of England) by a range 
of dissenting Protestants, notwithstanding the fact that Congregational- 
ism had itself been established by law in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Connecticut. There were also remnants of older establishments—by 
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the Dutch Reformed Church, for example—in New York. In these com- 
plex circumstances, the removal of legal church establishments needs to 
be seen not just as a consequence of the revolution and its ideals but also 
as a pragmatic political accommodation to rival sectarian interests. 

In France there was too much history to make feasible such heroic sim- 
plicity in dealing with the church-state issue. The early revolutionaries 
were no more capable than most Europeans of envisaging a society where 
church and state were separate. However, increasing conflict with the 
pope and the clergy who refused to swear allegiance to the state church 
which the revolutionaries had created drew the revolution further and 
further down the path of separation until, in 1795, under the Directory, 
France became the first European state with a formal separation between 
church and state.”” Soon afterwards, in 1796, the Dutch Batavian Repub- 
lic, a product of the French Revolution, followed suit, proclaiming that 
“liberty, equality and fraternity do not allow for a privileged church”? 
The need to win back alienated French Catholics prompted Napoleon's 
1801 Concordat with the pope, which allowed the church some partner- 
ship with the state, but it was a partnership that was well removed from 
the old regime. The Catholic Church was merely designated “the religion 
of the vast majority of French citizens’; toleration for all religions was 
allowed; the state controlled elite education and the Church lost much 
of its property. It was a very uneasy marriage indeed and finally led to 
the acrimonious divorce of 1905, when church and state were formally 
separated. As the Church protested, this did not mean that the state did 
not continue to claim considerable authority over the Church. One of the 
ironic outcomes was that the French state was left with the task of main- 
taining church buildings, thus freeing the French church from a dead 
weight that ever more drags down other European established churches, 
such as the Church of England. Revolutions are based on ideologies or 
creeds and in both France and America the institutionalisation of revolu- 
tion meant the founding of a virtual civic religion embodying the ideals 
of the revolution. As in the Roman Empire, the belief in the civic reli- 
gion, whether of laïcité (secularism) and liberty, fraternity and equality 
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in France,* or “one nation under God” in America, left little room for 
other religions in the public realm and, hence the increasing relegation 
of religion to the private sphere. 

Not all European states, however, followed the example of the French 
or American revolutionaries. In Germany, as John Moses’ chapter shows, 
the impact of the French Revolution was in some ways to promote not 
a more secular state but an increasingly pervasive political theology. 
French invasion stimulated a German nationalism which was strongly 
identified with the Lutheran tradition. German unification in 1871 was 
shaped by adulation for the state, which drew on the Lutheran belief that 
the prince (or the newly created emperor) was divinely ordained. The 
result was a Germany in which, by the beginning of the First World War, 
liberal institutions and the critique of government associated with them, 
were relatively underdeveloped. 

Where, as in Britain or Scandinavia, monarchies survived and, with 
them, the traditions of the old regime, the response was generally not to 
abolish but to re-define the established Church. In Britain the boundaries 
of toleration were ever more expanded with the repeal of acts limiting the 
political rights of non-Anglican Protestants in 1828 and of Catholics in 
1829. Jews, however, were not fully emancipated until 1858, long after 
this had been achieved in France, the United States, the Netherlands, 
Germany, and even the Ottoman Empire. Gradually, much of the appa- 
ratus of the confessional state was abolished: one of its last bastions was 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, but Anglican privilege was 
largely eliminated with the removal of religious tests for all lay posts in 
1871. Taxes to support the fabric of the established Church became vol- 
untary after 1868, but that hardy perennial of church-state disputes, the 
tithe, was too complex to be readily abolished, being converted to a rent 
charge from 1891, and then eventually phased out by 1936.*! 

Faced by such changes, some sought to re-define what an estab- 
lished Church was. The fountain-head of much of this work was Samuel 
Coleridge’s On the Constitution of the Church and State, written in 1829, 
the year of Catholic Emancipation. However, there was a startling out- 
pouring of writing on this theme throughout the period during which 
European governments were reforming their state churches. One which 
had considerable impact was William Gladstone’s The State in its Rela- 
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tions with the Church,” which attracted continuing attention if only for 
the way in which it later led the great Liberal prime minister to jus- 
tify stylish somersaults from his earlier defence of a form of the con- 
fessional state to his advocacy of the disestablishment of the Church of 
Ireland in 1869. Many of the nineteenth century’s most distinguished 
political philosophers and historians, from John Stuart Mill to Leopold 
von Ranke, were attracted to the topic—some in multi-volume detail.’ 
As Hilary Carey’s chapter illustrates, partly through Gladstone's influ- 
ence the concept of a national Church promoting the culture and moral- 
ity of the country as a whole continued to reverberate throughout the 
nineteenth-century British Empire. 

After the debates and theorising on the role of the national church 
which followed the great constitutional revolution, which began with 
granting Protestant dissenters full political rights in 1828 and culminated 
in the passage of the Great Reform Bill in 1832, the issue of the role of 
the established Church was, as Stewart Jay Brown describes in his chapter, 
again taken up by the late-nineteenth-century broad church movement. 
This did much to stave off the attacks of those seeking disestablishment in 
England and Scotland, despite their victory in Ireland in 1869 and, later, 
in Wales in 1919. Such theorising about the role of the established Church 
had—as the chapters by Hilary Carey and Stewart Jay Brown, together 
with those by Rowan Strong and John Stenhouse show—considerable 
consequences, not only for Britain but also for the wider British Empire 
and the sorts of ecclesiastical polities erected in the neo-Europes such as 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. 

Matthew Arnold, who was closely associated with the broad church 
movement, with his emphasis in Culture and Anarchy (1869) on the 
civilising possibilities of an established church, even envisaged multiple 
establishments. In effect, this was building on the fact that in Great 
Britain and Ireland the Crown had long supported more than one church. 
Along with the Church of England (and its Irish equivalent) there was 
state support for the established church in Scotland and, since 1690, 
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there had been a royal subsidy, the regium donum, for Presbyterian 
ministers, especially in Northern Ireland. Most controversially of all, 
the English Crown had supported the Irish Catholic Church from 1795, 
with subsidies to the Irish national seminary of Maynooth.* After 1845, 
despite vociferous protests, the Peel government almost tripled the size 
of this grant, ushering in a new era of mass education in Britain for 
Roman Catholic clergy. This pluralism was to form part of the heritage 
of the British Empire and helps explain moves such as that by Richard 
Bourke, governor of New South Wales (1831-1837), whose Church Act 
of 1836 extended temporary state support to all churches and, indeed, 
to all religions, including Judaism—despite, as Bruce Kaye recounts 
in his chapter, the opposition of the Anglican Bishop Broughton, a 
defender of the traditional establishment in both the Old and the New 
Worlds. A similar move towards multiple establishments was the equally 
controversial distribution to all the churches of the proceeds of the 
Canadian clergy reserves, discussed by Hilary Carey in this volume. 

The diversity of forms of Protestantism meant that in the Protestant 
world there was support, albeit often grudging, for the way in which 
church and state had begun to move apart in the wake of the age of 
revolutions. Catholicism, however, had been too deeply involved in the 
project of constructing Christendom to readily embrace such changes 
within Europe. The popes continued to defend the ideal of Christendom 
in the face of a modern world which had been ushered in by the clerical 
blood-letting of the French Revolution and which seemed to be hostile 
to them in so many respects. The French Separation Law of 1905, which 
finally brought to fulfilment the revolutionary impulse to separate church 
and state, prompted a Vatican rejoinder, asserting “That the state must 
be separated from the Church is a thesis absolutely false ... It limits 
the action of the state to the pursuit of public prosperity during this life 
only”? 

The increasing use of the term “Catholicism” in France after the Revo- 
lution was, in itself, an indication of the changed position of the Church, 
since in the old regime it had been virtually co-terminous with French 
society as a whole rather than, as it became, one strand within the 
larger social order.’ Some nineteenth-century Catholic theorists, such 
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as the French priest and philosopher, Frédéric de Lamennais (1782- 
1854), argued that Catholicism had much to gain from this new order?” 
and though, at the time, such views met with papal censure, they were 
to be proved right. Alexis de Tocqueville's visit to the New World of 
America prompted him to remark with customary perceptiveness that 
“America is the most democratic country in the world, and it is at 
the same time ... the country in which the Roman Catholic religion 
makes most progress.”** In his important recent book, A Secular Age, 
Charles Taylor describes old-regime society as a “palaeo-Durkheimian 
world”—that is, a world infused by that total integration of society and 
religion which, claimed the great French sociologist, Emile Durkheim 
(1858-1917), made religion an expression of social cohesion. This Taylor 
contrasts with what he calls the “neo-Durkheimian” use of religion in 
post-revolutionary societies such as the United States, which can accom- 
modate both a form of civic religion and very considerable religious 
diversity. Though the United States and former British Empire domin- 
ions like Australia were both founded as “neo-Durkheimian” societies?’ 
in the latter civic religion did not loom as large—in part because of the 
continuing cult of the monarchy. Ironically, in the United States such civic 
religion has served to strengthen the divide between the state and forms 
of denominational religion to a greater extent than has been true in the 
former dominions. 

The age of revolutions also brought with it what Taylor terms the 
“Age of Mobilisation,” since religious and ideological movements, lack- 
ing the traditional institutions of the old regime, had to mobilise their 
followers into action.*° For all its attachment to the old regime, few 
institutions were more successful at enlisting such mobilisation than the 
Catholic Church. The French Catholic Church might have had to face 
strident republican opposition, often at government level, but the nine- 
teenth century proved a golden age for French Catholicism. In newly 
unified Protestant-dominated Germany, Catholicism successfully faced 
down Bismarck’s Kulturkampf (as John Moses’ chapter describes). In the 
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largely Protestant English-speaking world, whether in the United States, 
Ireland (under the Union), or the neo-Europes of the British Empire such 
as Australia, New Zealand, or Canada, Catholics readily adapted to the 
language of human rights and civil liberties to widen their participation 
in the public realm.*! 


New Worlds 


The Spanish and British Empires 


We have spoken already about the importance of the two largest Euro- 
pean empires, the Spanish and the British, for the transformation of the 
church-state nexus. In this volume, imperial church and state issues are 
examined in three contrasting case studies by David Cahill, looking at 
Spain and Latin America, Hilary Carey, looking at the challenge of creat- 
ing any kind of empire-wide organisation for the Church of England in 
the British Empire—a task which eventually defeated the best efforts of 
William Gladstone—and Rowan Strong’s study of the rhetorical tropes 
used to create support for the Anglican colonial mission in the 1850s. 
As Strong’s chapter suggests, empires created special problems for the 
churches as they sought to follow colonisers and missionaries beyond 
the bounds of their home societies. Nevertheless, religion has been impli- 
cated to some extent with the rise and fall of all imperial systems. 

The Spanish Empire was one in which religion loomed large: indeed 
the Spanish attempted to incorporate their imperial subjects into the 
mechanism of a confessional state. Ironically, as David Cahill’s chapter 
underlines, so entrenched did this church-state alliance become that, 
although its rigidity helped to undermine Spanish imperial control in 
the New World, it also continued to shape the new regimes which had 
broken with Spain. By contrast, the British Empire was one in which 
religion was not so deeply entrenched in the fabric of rule. The British 
did not, unlike the Spanish, attempt to incorporate its subjects into 
the same church-state mechanisms which prevailed in the Old World. 
The British Empire was more concerned with the pragmatic goals of 
trade, or establishing settler societies which were less concerned than 
the Spanish with integrating the indigenous population into the religious 
ideals which lay at the heart of Spanish imperial expansion. 
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In the wake of the French Revolution, with its fundamental attack 
on the old regime institutions of church and state, there were some 
attempts by the defenders of the British traditional order to impose more 
securely on its empire the imprint of the established church. Hence the 
attempt in Canada and, subsequently, in Australia to establish Church 
and Schools Corporations to fund the ministers and teachers of the 
established Church. But such attempts were undermined by the fact that, 
as in the American colonies, the empire magnified the religious pluralism 
of Britain itself with its different established churches in England and 
Scotland, Irish Catholics, and array of Protestant dissenters (both old— 
those largely deriving from the Reformation—and new—the fruit of the 
eighteenth-century Methodist revival). 

The effects of such diversity were compounded by the way in which 
Britain's settler colonies were established at such a remote distance from 
the imperial metropole. In such conditions, the impulse to attempt reli- 
gious conformity was weakened (though, as the Spanish case suggests, 
it could be attempted by a regime imbued with greater crusading zeal 
than was evident in the British Empire). A useful comparison can be 
made between the sea-based British and the land-based Russian Empires 
which expanded—though to very different effect—in the same histori- 
cal period. While western Christendom continued to fragment, Ortho- 
doxy survived largely intact throughout its imperial expanse. To the west, 
Russia encountered Christians and Jews, with Animists, Buddhists and 
Shamanism in the east and north, and Islam to the south.” Russia passed 
through the same historical changes that affected other regions of Europe, 
including the expansive influence of the Enlightenment in the eighteenth 
century, which tended to loosen the bonds uniting church and state. In 
general, however, the ascendancy of the Orthodox Church was much 
more complete in the Russian Empire than was ever countenanced for 
the established churches in Britain or, for that matter, anywhere else in 
Catholic or Protestant Europe. As Robert Geraci argues, without a geo- 
graphical demarcation separating metropolis and colonial territories, the 
central Russian state was relatively unrestrained in its extension of Ortho- 
doxy to the boundaries of the Empire.” 
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While toleration and protection of minority religions was official pol- 
icy in the Tsarist state from the last decades of the eighteenth century—to 
the extent that universal membership of the Orthodox Church was not 
enforced—in practice, all other faiths suffered from some form of dis- 
ability.“* Missions were the necessary consequence of military conquest 
and, in almost all cases, followed rather than preceded pacification to 
Russian rule; colonisation within Russian territory inevitably meant the 
expansion of Orthodoxy. Persecution of Orthodox “heretics,” including 
free-church Christians such as the Molokans, Dukhobors, and Baptists, 
was especially severe right up to 1917—such sects being regarded as at 
least as dangerous to the state as atheistic socialism. Those who found 
the regime intolerable, such as Jews and the Dukhobors who eventually 
settled in Canada, emigrated to New World societies where they could 
practise their faith. 

How does this compare with the two sea-based empires created by 
Britain, or the Spanish Empire? While religion did not loom as large in 
justifying the expansion of the British Empire when compared with the 
Spanish, the importance of religion was evident in the founding narrative 
of the United States when it broke with the British Empire. There it has 
been commonplace to suggest that the American nation was forged out 
of the mutually repellent religious and ideological forces, though bound 
together in a common Anglo-Saxon, Christian heritage. The hostility 
between Anglicans, Catholics, Quakers, and puritans who had come 
to America seeking a new, more tolerant world, was dissolved, it was 
sometimes argued, into a more wholesome and more truly Christian 
whole. The American transcendentalist Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803- 
1882) spoke of the creation of “a new race, a new religion, a new state, 
and a new literature,’ and it has continued to be more common to 
refer to “Christian America” and “Christian Canada” than to “Christian 
Britain,” where there has been more contestation and a more secularised 
path to modernity.*° According to Mark Noll, the colonial experience 
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of an established church, whether Congregationalism in New England 
or Anglicanism in the south, “drained away” in the bracing free market 
created by the first amendment of the US Constitution (1791), which 
proscribed the favouring of any one religion over another. Empires, 
then, proved uncertain transmitters of the traditions of the Christendom 
around which European society had been built.“ 

For the Spanish, imperial expansion was closely integrated with the 
ideal of the confessional state and so deeply engrained did their inte- 
gration of church and state become that elements of it survived the col- 
lapse of empire—though, over time, the exclusive claims of the Catholic 
Church came to be more and more challenged. The religious pluralism 
of Britain and, a fortiori, its empire undermined attempts to export a 
church establishment. The rejection of such an establishment was more 
emphatic in the American case in part because its revolution came in an 
age when the ideal of the confessional state in Britain, and elsewhere, was 
stronger. For the neo-Britains like Australia, New Zealand and Canada, 
which were established later, the need to sever the links between church 
and state was lessened by the fact that in Britain the church establishment 
had, itself, progressively weakened—notably after the constitutional rev- 
olution which followed the repeal of the penalties against Protestant dis- 
senters in 1828 and the passage of Catholic Emancipation in 1829. Large- 
scale British settlement to New Zealand did not come until after the 
Treaty of Waitangi in 1840 and so there, as Stenhouse’s chapter shows, 
the issue of a church establishment was even less of an issue than in Aus- 
tralia. In New Zealand the dominant figure was Bishop George Augus- 
tus Selwyn, who was of an episcopal generation which accepted that 
the traditional English union of church and state could not be trans- 
planted to the antipodes. In Australia, by contrast, it had been Bishop 
Broughton who, as we have seen, was a stalwart defender of an estab- 
lished church. 

The ebbing fortune of the British confessional state brought with it a 
compensatory expansion of the non- Anglican churches in Britain and in 
the larger empire—especially strong in the case of those churches which 
were already trained and familiar with the strategies needed to provide 
for growth in the absence of state support. Religious toleration in the 
first half of the nineteenth century was the partner to the growth of the 
voluntary societies (although most of these had been established rather 
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earlier) and the reality of religious competition.** While competition, 
between Methodist and Anglican for example, was evident at home, the 
struggle was most intense in the colonial setting. 


New nations 


Contrasting modes of nation—church building in response to the chang- 
ing imperial setting are explored in the four final chapters in this volume, 
which consider the accommodations and transformation of the church- 
state nexus in three New World contexts: the American state of Virginia 
(Frank Lambert), New Zealand (John Stenhouse), and Australia (John 
Murphy and Bruce Kaye). In all parts of the Old World, the dismantling 
of the confessional state was only achieved with difficulty and, in some 
cases, violent revolution. In many cases the establishment of colonies by 
European empires was accompanied by the planting of state-supported 
churches and missions; however, it proved very much more difficult to 
ensure the continued adherence of the church-state bonds in the New 
World. The assumption that a church establishment could serve the needs 
of the state while allowing for a good deal of toleration was part of the 
formative influences which shaped Australia and Canada. Nevertheless, 
according to Tom Frame, one-time Anglican bishop to the Australian 
armed forces, not only is Australia not a Christian nation, it never has 
been, and there is nothing in its colonial history or constitution which 
provides a formal role for the Church.” In his opinion, this is a good thing 
since the fusion of church and state “disfigures religion and harms poli- 
tics?” Early moves towards establishing a state church in British colonial 
territories were soon abandoned. In Australia, as Bruce Kaye’s chapter 
outlines, the Church of England became just one denomination among 
many. 

There are three major fields in which the churches continue to play a 
role in relation to the state, even as colonies have given way to nations in 
the modern age. The first of these concerns the cultural negotiation of the 
encounter between European and indigenous and post-colonial religious 
traditions. Secondly, there is the ongoing role played by the churches 
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in a range of activities such as education and social welfare. Thirdly, 
there is pressure from religious radicals demanding an end to secular 
government and a return to the unity and moral authority associated 
with the ancient ideal of Christendom, and the newer invention of the 
non-denominational Christian nation. 

An important legacy of the confessional state was that Christian- 
ity was generally imported into the New World bearing the mark of 
its respective national or regional culture, such as French or Spanish 
Catholicism, English Anglicanism, Scottish Presbyterianism. As Angli- 
canism has aspired to become a world religion unbounded by former 
ties to the British state, it continued to be impeded by its association 
with the ascendant culture within the British union, as well as fissures 
between evangelical and high church branches of the Anglican tra- 
dition.*! New Zealand, as John Stenhouse describes, was something 
of a spiritual battlefield between rival European missionary societies 
and churches for the souls of the New Zealanders. Not just various 
kinds of Anglicans, but evangelical and orthodox Calvinist Presbyte- 
rians, French and Irish Catholics, and native Maori religious move- 
ments: all made their contribution. Possibly as a result of the com- 
plexity of this religious landscape, there has been a marked reluctance 
to acknowledge the significance of religion to nation-building in New 
Zealand. 

Beyond the church-state debate, there has been more recognition of 
the central role played by the churches in religion, education, and social 
welfare in post-colonial society. While in Australia battles over rights of 
citizenship and equal access of Catholic institutions to state aid on the 
same terms as Protestants were won readily, one major dispute which 
long rumbled on was that of state aid to schools. This was less of an 
issue in Europe with its continuing traditions of some notions of church 
establishment. In England, for example, Anglican schools were granted 
state support, which provided a precedent for Catholics, Jews, and other 
groups receiving aid (though recently there has been a debate about 
whether this should be extended to Muslims). For all the official rhetoric 
about laïcité, the French state now provides about 80 per cent of the 
funding of Catholic schools.** 
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In both nineteenth-century Australia and the United States, the Cath- 
olic Church faced a coalition of Enlightenment-influenced liberals and 
Protestants who opposed such aid.” State schools embodied much of 
the culture of Protestantism and, in Australia at least, there were com- 
promises, such as allowing pupils to be instructed on a voluntary basis 
by members of their own church. Such practices, however, have been 
regarded in the United States as a breach of the wall of separation between 
church and state. The difference between Australia and the United States 
is even more marked in the way that state aid to schools has, since the 
1960s, steadily been expanded, so that around a third of Australian chil- 
dren now go to non-government (predominantly church) schools. The 
different trajectory of the principle of the separation of church and state 
in the two countries indicates the extent to which Australia, unlike the 
United States, did not break with the Old World with a revolution. Aus- 
tralia, therefore, continues to maintain some of the Old World traditions 
in its greater tolerance of some notion of a church-state partnership— 
a partnership which, as John Murphy's study indicates, has steadily 
expanded in the realm of social welfare. As his chapter makes plain, the 
level of church involvement has largely been set by the state's own con- 
ception of its role. As the state took a more active role in the provision 
of welfare, the once-independent, voluntary church agencies were more 
and more engulfed in the mechanism of an expanding welfare state. 

Finally, what of Christendom? An important message to be gleaned 
from the variety of studies in this volume is the need to be alert to sim- 
ple assumptions about the transmission of religious culture, whether in 
the wake of empire or more directly by missionary expansion and church 
planting. In the eighteenth century, the creation of New Worlds was fre- 
quently accompanied by utopian or millenarian hopes for settlements 
beyond the confines of Europe, or both. For those opposed to religious 
establishments and the old regimes with their fused church-state appa- 
ratus, it was reasonable to hope that religion in the New World would 
be more liberal, or might even fade away altogether. However, the fully 
secular state has proven to be as elusive in the New World as it was 
in the Old. Through their role as mediators, or in education and wel- 
fare, the churches appear, in some cases at least, to have expanded their 
institutional role. Tides of new, religiously-committed immigrants from 
the Moslem world and the rising importance of the religious right have 
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also continued to keep religion very much in the political foreground.” 
Indeed, as Lambert notes in the beginning of his chapter, it has been the 
religious right in America which has led the way in asserting—generally 
against the historical evidence—that Christian values were embedded in 
the New World, just as they had been in the Old. 


Conclusion 


The ideal of Christendom, which lay at the heart of Western civilisa- 
tion, was, then, one which mutated into different forms in the New 
World settlement of the “neo-Europes.’ For Protestant and Catholic alike, 
the New World offered opportunities to overcome the discrimination 
that the apparatus of the confessional states necessarily entailed. Within 
Europe the established Churches were too deeply entrenched to be read- 
ily discarded and either evolved into vestigial forms, as in Britain and 
Scandinavia, or were overthrown with much trauma. Generally speak- 
ing, Protestantism was less committed to the structures of an established 
Church than Catholicism since, from the Reformation onwards, it had 
learnt that, despite the confidence of Luther that the Bible led to only one 
true doctrinal system, in practice the principle of “Scripture alone” could 
be used to justify a range of different ecclesiastical systems. Consequently, 
the violent or acrimonious overthrow of church establishments was more 
likely to be a feature of Catholic states. As Moses’s chapter shows, how- 
ever, in Germany Protestantism became so bound up with the justifica- 
tion of the newly united German imperial state that it took the shock 
of the First World War to undermine the religious foundations of the 
German state—creating an ideological vacuum which the Nazis were to 
exploit. 

For all the papal disapproval of the increasing separation of church and 
state in Europe, the experience of Catholics in English-speaking coun- 
tries, especially in the New World, did much to lay the groundwork for 
the Catholic Church's acceptance at Vatican II that the ideal of Chris- 
tendom had long passed. Appropriately, the key Vatican II document, 
“The Declaration on Religious Freedom” (1965), was largely the work 
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of an American theologian, John Courtney Murray. This unequivocally 
proclaimed an end of the ideal of alliance of church and state by asserting 
that “This Vatican Synod declares that the human person has a right to 
religious freedom,” adding that this right should “be recognized in the 
constitutional law whereby society is governed.”°° Cutting loose from the 
ancient anchor of Christendom has in many ways enabled the Catholic 
Church to regain something of that cosmopolitan and even global influ- 
ence to which it aspired in the Middle Ages and which modern com- 
munications make more possible.” It has meant, too, that the Catholic 
Church has become a real participant in modern forms of political life 
so that it played important roles in the downfall of Communism in East- 
ern Europe or the overthrow of dictatorships in places such as the Philip- 
pines.” Ironically, the Catholic Church has increasingly adapted to forms 
of liberal discourse which were once used against it by those promoting 
a separation of church and state. 

Yet, this has not necessarily brought with it a greater harmony between 
the Catholic Church, or the churches generally, and the modern state. In 
Charles Taylor’s schema, the “Age of Mobilisation,” which bound large 
numbers of people around a range of creeds, from mass Catholicism and 
evangelical Protestantism to Communism and Fascism, largely expired 
in the 1960s (perhaps partly because of sheer ideological exhaustion). It 
has been followed by the very different goals of the “Age of Authenticity,” 
as individuals have focused more on their own personal realisation.” 
From the 1960s, then, political attention has shifted to issues such as 
gender and sexual identity which have been rich in potential conflict 
with the churches.” Such a change in outlook means yet another step 
away from some ideal of Christendom, since the churches have so long 
been attuned to the promotion of forms of religion which address the 
institution of the family and the wider social world.® Conflicts over such 
issues are leading to claims that separation of church and state is more 
and more driving religion into the private realm, leaving the public realm 
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to be dominated not by a religiously neutral or “non-confessional” state, 
but one which, in effect, embraces a form of ideological post-Christian 
secularism.®! 

The concerns of the Age of Authenticity are, however, very much those 
of the West, whether in its Old or New World manifestations. In the Third 
World a very different agenda prevails, with the concerns of the family 
and the larger society greatly outweighing those of the individual, and 
the distinction between church and state itself still a contested and often 
foreign notion.” For the churches in an increasingly global age, balancing 
the outlook of the First World with its dwindling numbers of church- 
goers with the demographically and religiously buoyant Third World 
will be an ever more complex task as the recent debates in the Anglican 
global communion over homosexuality indicate.® As the world becomes 
more interlinked, the nature of the state and the reach of the church is 
changing, making the old attempt to define religious observance in terms 
of cuius regio, eius religio ever more remote. A global world is bringing 
with it yet another stage in the continuing conflict about balancing the 
claims of God and Caesar. 
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PART I 


OLD WORLDS 


THE IRONIES OF ENGLISH ERASTIANISM: 
PURITANISM AND THE OUTBREAK 
OF THE ENGLISH CIVIL WARS® 


JARED VAN DUINEN 


Thomas Erastus was a late sixteenth-century Swiss theologian who developed 
the precept that the enforcement of ecclesiastical discipline should fall under the 
authority of the state. Significantly, he envisaged this operating in a state that was 
uniform in religion. However, what became somewhat misleadingly labelled as 
Erastianism in a seventeenth-century English context assumed a much broader 
application. In England, Erastus’s original precept was gradually expanded to 
mean that the governing and determination of religious affairs is entirely sub- 
ordinate to the authority of the civil magistrate. This more expansive concep- 
tion of Erastianism probably received its most absolutist articulation in 1651 
in Thomas Hobbes’s Leviathan. It is due to this association with Hobbes that 
Erastianism has often been linked to ideas of monarchical absolutism and roy- 
alism generally. However, in the wake of the burgeoning clericalism ushered in 
by William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury in the 1630s, Erastianism was also 
often invoked by godly Calvinists as a means of resistance to this Laudianism. As 
Charles I closely associated with, and often explicitly approved of, this Laudian 
ecclesiology, resistance to it increasingly blurred with resistance to Charles. This 
chapter will explore the ways in which Erastianism—ostensibly and most com- 
monly a royalist concept—was appropriated by these godly critics and, ironically, 
employed against Charles in the years leading up to the outbreak of the English 
civil wars. In doing so, it will also shed light on the contested nature of the rela- 
tionship between church and state in seventeenth-century Britain more broadly. 


Introduction 


This chapter aims to explore the evolving conceptions of church-state 
relations from the perspective of a particular group of moderate puri- 
tans in early Stuart England. It will delineate how their contemplation 
of church-state relations and, more specifically, their Erastian beliefs, 
brought them to a position of opposition to Charles I. In this way, it will 
shed light on the causes of the English (or British) civil wars, at least 
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for these men.’ More broadly, it will demonstrate that ideas regarding 
the appropriate relationship between church and state during the period 
of England’s “long Reformation” were often ambiguous and contested. It 
will also suggest that these moderate puritans saw in Erastianism a pos- 
sible resolution to such ambiguity. 

But first a brief note on nomenclature. There has been a long and 
somewhat inconclusive debate concerning the use (and usefulness) of the 
labels “puritan” and “puritanism” in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
England. Some scholars, due to the terms pejorative connotations, have 
argued for the employment of the self-applied, contemporary descrip- 
tion “godly” instead; however, recent scholarship has seen a marked reha- 
bilitation of “puritan” and “puritanism.”” Essentially, both “puritan” and 
“godly” described the same socio-religious groups and the terms are 
often now used interchangeably. Without getting too embroiled in the 
definitional debates, I will take puritan to mean that wing of English 
Protestantism which favoured a “hotter? more activist Protestantism, 
and which could often be found advocating further reformation of the 
English Church (though precisely what this further reformation specifi- 
cally entailed was subject to some debate). Puritans were predestinarian, 
stridently anti-papal, and often participated in various voluntarist reli- 
gious activities, such as “gadding” to sermons, fasts, and spiritual med- 
itations. For reasons that will be made clear below, I have termed the 
particular group of men with whom I am concerned “moderate” puri- 
tans. 
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English Erastianism 


I will begin with a working definition of what Erastianism was and what 
it meant in an English context. Thomas Erastus (1524-1583) was a Swiss 
theologian who rose to prominence in the 1570s with his arguments 
against the jure divino claims of presbyterian church discipline and gov- 
ernment. His main contention was that the task of enforcing ecclesias- 
tical discipline should fall to the state and not to the church’s withhold- 
ing the sacraments. In this regard, he was most notable for his criticisms 
of Genevan clericalism, although he was never a particularly controver- 
sial figure in European confessional politics. However, it is important 
to remember that his claims chiefly related to the proper method and 
authority for enforcing ecclesiastical discipline in a state which was uni- 
form in religion. He did not comment on the right to determine or alter 
doctrine, or on the coercive authority of a state which allowed more than 
one, or prosecuted the “true” faith.’ 

It was really only in the seventeenth century and, as we will see, in an 
English context, that “Erastianism” became the focus of controversialist 
debate. Now it is clear that Erastus’s theology appeared very amenable 
to the English concept of the royal supremacy—the idea that the secu- 
lar monarch was also the head of the church. Indeed, as the constitu- 
tional head of the church, the English monarch could arguably be said to 
represent the highest embodiment of Erastus’s tenets. However, the pre- 
cise function and limits of the royal supremacy had never really been 
adequately defined. Henry VIIs Act of Supremacy of 1534 had been 
declaratory rather than institutive; it only confirmed what was, in theory, 
already so. Its purpose was unambiguous enough when it was directed at 
its most conspicuous targets—English Catholics—where the authority of 
the monarch replaced that of the pope.* But it was less clear what role it 
had to play in ordering and governing English Protestants in their many 
guises. As such, the lack of definitional certainty regarding the scope of 
the royal supremacy often meant that it was open to a variety of rhetor- 
ical and polemical (not to mention legal) uses.” For example, it could 
be invoked by Queen Elizabeth I in support of the established church 
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against a parliament dominated by puritan MPs and pushing for fur- 
ther reformation. This conflict reached its height in the 1580s and led 
to a sharp rebuke by Elizabeth in 1584 against “newfangledness”: “I must 
pronounce [such newfangledness] as dangerous to a kingly rule: to have 
every man, according to his own censure, to make a doom of the valid- 
ity and privity of his prince’s government, with a common veil and cover 
of God's word, whose followers must not be judged but by private men’s 
expositions.” 

It could equally be used, however, by common lawyers in James I’s first 
parliament (1604-1611) to resist canons passed by Convocation which 
had no statutory or common law basis, a claim which could be seen as 
flying in the face of another important legislative plank in Henry’s sep- 
aration from Rome, the Act for the Submission of the Clergy. In 1606, 
Convocation sought to enforce far-reaching canons, which included the 
statement that when God created “civil authority to rule and govern in 
things belonging to this natural life and civil society ... so he did also, 
according to the supernatural doctrine of the Gospel, not only ordain 
that there should be some likewise in his church to rule and govern it; but 
also gave them another kind of power, superiority and authority, which is 
termed ecclesiastical?’ Unsurprisingly, the Commons responded with a 
bill “for the more sure establishing and assurance of true religion” which 
“required that no alteration should be of any substantial point of religion 
but by parliament with the advice and consent of the clergy in Convoca- 
tion.’ Whilst James prudently rejected these contentious canons, we can 
see on display here a three-sided tussle between church, monarch, and 
parliament over the nature and function of the royal supremacy, a tus- 
sle which was frequently joined over the period spanning the Henrician 
Reformation to the Act of Toleration in 1689. And it was this ambiva- 
lence in church-state relations during England’s long Reformation that 
often enabled Erastianism to be reconstrued into something very differ- 
ent from Thomas Erastus’ original intentions. 

Perhaps the most extreme example of this is provided by arguably 
the most renowned English Erastian, Thomas Hobbes. Hobbes certainly 
drew upon Erastian principles in his formulation of church-state rela- 


6 Cited in Nicholas Tyacke, “The “Rise of Puritanism’ and the Legalising of Dissent, 
1571-1719, in his Aspects of English Protestantism, c.1530-1700 (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 2001), p. 63. 

7 John Overall, Bishop Overalls Convocation-book (London, 1690), p. 5. 

8 J.P. Kenyon, The Stuart Constitution: Documents and Commentary (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1966), p. 128. 
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tions, but the conclusions he reached were far more expansive than Eras- 
tus himself had ever envisaged. To this end, the second half of Leviathan 
is largely concerned with formulating an exaggerated interpretation of 
Erastianism in which religion in toto is under the complete control of the 
state. In typically absolutist fashion, Hobbes argued that the state is free 
to establish and prohibit any religion it chooses and subjects are bound to 
obedience not only to be loyal but, more basically, to be moral. Further- 
more, he held that it was always incumbent upon the clergy to preach the 
duty of civil obedience to the sovereign power, even if and most radically, 
that sovereign power happened to order idolatrous worship.’ Hence, in 
a Hobbesian ecclesiology, the church’s understanding is completely col- 
lapsed into the state's will. It is from this Hobbesian rendition of Eras- 
tianism that one can see how it began to acquire pejorative connotations; 
that is, the more cynical view that the governing and determination of 
all religious affairs is entirely dependent upon the whim of the civil mag- 
istrate.'° As John Bramhall put it in 1658, Hobbes’s “sovereign [was] to 
be Christ's lieutenant upon earth, in obedience to whose commands true 
religion doth consist. Thus making policy to be the building, and religion 
the hangings, which must be fashioned just according to the proportion 
of the policy?! 

Despite its undoubted importance, it is not this later Hobbesian Eras- 
tianism with which this chapter is concerned. Rather, I want to explore a 
context and deployment of Erastianism markedly different to that which 
was associated with Hobbes. In particular, I will interrogate a specific set 
of circumstances in which Erastianism was able to acquire a distinctly, 
if not anti-monarchical, then, at least, anti-King Charles posture in the 
years immediately prior to the outbreak of the English civil wars in 1642. 
As previously noted, essentially Erastus envisaged the civil magistrate as 
simply an orthodox head of an orthodox and uniform church. In this 
orderly state of religious affairs, the magistrate’s task was to maintain or 
oversee ecclesiastical discipline. As such, not only was Erastus’s doctrine 


° In this sense it is perhaps no surprise that the first contemporary to cite Hobbes was 
an English Catholic. In 1651, John Austin quoted Hobbes (“that learned Protestant”) in 
Leviathan to “absolutely clear the Papists of idolatry,” see William Birchley [John Austin], 
The Christian Moderator ([London], 1651), p. 12. 

10 Johann P. Sommerville, ‘Hobbes, Selden, Erastianism, and the History of the Jews; 
in Hobbes and History, ed. G.A.J. Rogers and Tom Sorell (London and New York: 
Routledge, 2000), pp. 160-188. 
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poorly suited to early Stuart Britain, due to the heterogeneous religious 
situation in the three kingdoms of England, Ireland and Scotland, but it 
was even ill-suited to the religious situation within England itself where, 
as we will see, what counted for orthodoxy was highly contested. Thus it 
is in response to this disparate and frequently fissiparous religious milieu 
that English Erastianism began to assume a more expansive ambit. The 
most significant difference with Erastus’s original formulations is that in 
England it began to be claimed that the civil magistrate’s authority not 
only encompassed the enforcement of discipline but also the determina- 
tion of orthodox belief and doctrine. It is this broader interpretation of 
Erastianism which was to be of importance in the decade or so prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1642. 


The rise of Laudianism 


Much recent historiography has suggested that James I presided over 
a broad-based Calvinist consensus in the Church of England during 
his reign from 1603 to 1625.” It comprehended both Arminian sym- 
pathisers, such as Lancelot Andrewes, as well as godly Calvinists, such 
as the man who was archbishop of Canterbury for much of his reign, 
George Abbot. Although there were still those at either end of this spec- 
trum who voiced their disgruntlement (the most conspicuous being, of 
course, English Catholics, but also the more extreme stripe of puritans), 
they were mostly in a minority. This is not to say that such a consen- 
sus was quiescent or supine; debate and disputation still occurred within 
the Jacobean ecclesiastical establishment, but it mostly orbited around 
a widely agreed-upon Calvinist orthodoxy. However, this period of reli- 
gious peace and, if not unity, at least general unanimity, was disrupted 


12 Nicholas Tyacke, Anti-Calvinists: The Rise of English Arminianism, c.1590-1640 
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a consensus, see Anthony Milton, Catholic and Reformed: The Roman and Protestant 
Churches in English Protestant Thought, 1600-1640 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1995), pp. 531-536; Peter Lake and Michael Questier, ‘Introduction; in Orthodoxy 
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when Charles I ascended the throne in 1625. Rather than continuing his 
father’s inclusive church policy and polity, Charles almost immediately 
began to evince a preference for a relatively narrow clique within the 
church—those who became tainted, accurately or not, with the charge 
of Arminianism. 

The doctrinal set of beliefs known as Arminianism originated in theo- 
logical debates taking place within the Dutch church in the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries." They were the brainchild of Jacobus 
Arminius, who emphasised the availability of universal divine grace and 
refuted the Calvinist idea of double predestination. Not only did he deny 
the existence of exclusive groups of the elect or reprobate but, by exten- 
sion, maintained that the truly repentant reprobate could achieve salva- 
tion while the elect could also fall from grace. In addition, Arminians (in 
contradistinction to Calvinists) often exhibited a much more laissez-faire 
attitude towards the Church of Rome, acknowledging its corruptions but 
stopping short of denouncing the pope as antichrist. It is not difficult 
to see how Calvinists could view such doctrinal innovation as danger- 
ously heterodox and in 1618-1619 the firmly Calvinist Dutch ecclesi- 
astical establishment persuaded Prince Maurice of Nassau to convene 
a national synod (the synod of Dort) to resolve the issue.'* It is illus- 
trative of the tenor of the Jacobean church that James sent a delegation 
of English divines to this synod to bolster the case against the Armini- 
ans. 

As noted above, in contrast to his father, Charles began to favour dis- 
proportionately a clique of Arminian-inclined clerics over their more 
conventionally Calvinist brethren. This clique was nucleated around 
Richard Neile, bishop of Durham, and became known as the Durham 
House group. In 1629, Charles proscribed the public discussion of pre- 
destination and promoted a number of Arminian sympathisers—for 


13 The roots of Arminianism could, in turn, be traced back to the Pelagian controversy 
of the fifth century, a reference which was deployed by the moderate Puritan, Christopher 
Sherland, in the 1626 parliament. He accused the Arminian clique within the English 
church of being a “semi-pelagian, semi-popish faction,’ see W. Bidwell and M. Jansson 
eds., Proceedings in Parliament 1626, 4 vols. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1991- 
1996), 1: 480, n. 158. 

4 For a succinct discussion of the origins of Arminianism and its relationship to 
the English church, see Nicholas Tyacke, ‘Appendix: Defining Arminianism; in his 
Aspects of English Protestantism, c.1530-1700 (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
2001), pp. 156-159. For a more extensive treatment of the origins of Arminianism, see 
A.W. Harrison, The Beginnings of Arminianism to the Synod of Dort (London: University 
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example, Neile was appointed to Winchester, while the chief Arminian 
controversialist of the mid-1620s, Richard Montagu, gained the see of 
Chichester." A rising star amongst the Durham House group, William 
Laud, was elevated to the influential bishopric of London and in 1633 
continued his remarkable rise when he was appointed to the highest 
ecclesiastical post in England, archbishop of Canterbury. Laud then used 
this new post to embark upon a wide-ranging program of ecclesiastical 
reform. This was most conspicuously characterised by the introduction 
of an augmented sacramentalism and ceremonialism into the divine ser- 
vice. This liturgical aspect—authenticated as the “beauty of holiness’— 
was widely promulgated throughout the 1630s.'° However, not only did 
Laud usher in contentious innovations like these, but he also enforced 
a more stringent regime of order and conformity to such changes. To 
this end, Laud’s tenure as archbishop of Canterbury witnessed (with the 
approbation of Charles) an unprecedented expansion of the power of the 
church's prerogative courts, most obviously High Commission. In this 
way, the Laudian regime of the 1630s expanded far beyond its Arminian 
roots and it is for this reason that many historians make a distinction 
between the Laudianism of the 1630s and the rise of English Arminian- 
ism in the 1620s. 

What was most alarming for some of Charles’s subjects was the en- 
hanced clericalism which accompanied this program of reform. Not only 
were traditional church courts, such as High Commission, permitted 
more far-reaching punitive powers, but the 1630s also witnessed the 
escalating incursion of clerics into secular offices and jurisdictions. To 
take just one particularly salient example, in 1636 Bishop Juxon was 
appointed Lord Treasurer, the first cleric to hold this position since 
the Henrician Reformation. In 1635, the death of the earl of Portland 
allowed for Laud himself to be appointed to the committees for trade, 
the Exchequer, and foreign affairs. Moreover, and more contentiously, 
Laud’s authority was increasingly exercised through the prerogative (yet 
secular) court of Star Chamber to punish those he saw as seditious 
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or subversive, the most celebrated and notorious case being the prosecu- 
tion and mutilation of William Prynne, John Bastwick and Henry Burton 
in 1637, representatives of the three esteemed professions of the clergy, 
medicine, and law.'” 

This far-reaching Laudian program received formal sanction in the 
controversial canons enacted by Convocation in early 1640. The sixth 
canon, in particular, attracted considerable attention since it contained 
an “etcetera oath” ordering all clergymen to swear to “the doctrines 
and discipline and government ... in the Church of England ... as it 
stands now established and as by right it ought to stand.”'® As if to under- 
score the clericalist tenor of the Laudian regime generally, Convocation 
neglected to obtain parliament’s approval for these canons—a practice 
which, though not officially mandated, had often been traditionally hon- 
oured in the past. Granted, Laudian ecclesiastics probably saw this reform 
program as simply a necessary and overdue redress of the gradual erosion 
of clerical power which had taken place under Elizabeth I (and allowed to 
persist under James), but, conversely, suspicious puritan laymen viewed 
it as indicative of a dangerous backsliding towards popish clerical author- 
itarianism. 


Anti-clericalism and the moderate puritans 


Thus many of the changes associated with the Laudian reform program 
were, to put it simply, anathema to the more puritan of Charles's subjects. 
Antagonism towards the clerical pretensions of the Laudian regime was 
widely and vociferously articulated in the early months of the Long 
Parliament (convened in November 1640) before the outbreak of the civil 
war. The most extreme critics, influenced by Scottish Presbyterianism, 
called, not only for the ejection of heterodox Laudian clerics, but for 
the abolition of the English episcopacy “root-and-branch.” However, 
it is important to note that not all were willing to go as far as these 
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root-and-branchers and there was also a different, more moderate, body 
of English puritans who limited their criticism to the clericalism inherent 
in Laudianism.” 

It is the ideological motivations of these men with which this chapter is 
chiefly concerned. For such moderate puritans, a root-and-branch cam- 
paign which replaced the Laudian episcopacy with Presbyterianism was 
simply replacing one faulty ecclesiology with another. Though Presby- 
terianism lacked the popish accoutrements of Laud’s beauty of holiness, 
it could nevertheless be just as guilty of authenticating a similar kind of 
overweening clericalism. Thus the primary objective for the moderate 
puritans was reform of the English episcopate through purging it of its 
corrupt Laudian elements and “reducing” it to its rightful place beneath 
the civil magistrate. The most conspicuous target for this was, of course, 
Laud himself; in December 1640 the archbishop was sequestered and 
imprisoned, awaiting a parliamentary committee to formulate his articles 
of impeachment. The finalised impeachment articles testify to the anti- 
clerical priorities of these men and, in this respect, it is notable how many 
of the charges were secular in nature. In fact, it seems it was not so much 
Laud’s introduction of religious innovation and error (though, of course, 
this did feature) but, rather, his intrusion into and influence over civil 
affairs which was so objectionable. For example, the first four impeach- 
ment articles concerned the various means by which he had “sought to 
subvert the fundamental laws and government of the kingdom of Eng- 
land,’ while the last article drew explicit attention to Laud’s attempts to 
“subvert the rights of parliament and the ancient course of parliamentary 
proceedings.””° 

The moderate puritans also sought to prosecute their anti-clericalist 
agenda through legislative means. Their chief plank of legislation was a 
bill that proposed to debar churchmen from serving in any secular office. 
It was first brought into the Commons on 10 March 1641, where it was 
unanimously passed on 1 May. However, when it was debated in the 
Lords in June it struck a snag. One of the bills chief proponents, Lord 
Saye, tried to explicate both the bill's anti-clerical purpose and the way in 
which it differed from the extremists’ root-and-branch agenda: 
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The question that will lie before your Lordships in passing of this bill is 
not whether episcopacy (I mean this hierarchical episcopacy which the 
world now holds forth to us) shall be taken away root and branch, but 
whether those exuberant and superfluous branches, which draw away the 
sap from the tree, and divert it from the right and proper use whereby 
it becomes unfruitful, shall be cut off ... and these things alone this bill 
takes away, that is their offices and places in courts of judicature, and their 
employments by obligation of office in civil affairs.*! 


He then went on to state (with intentional hyperbole) that the bishops’ 
“ambition and intermeddling with secular affairs and state business, hath 
been the cause of shedding more Christian blood than anything else in 
the Christian world?” As this speech clearly illustrates, Saye felt that 
it was not so much episcopacy per se that was the problem but merely 
the way in which it had been corrupted and misused by the Laudian 
regime; that is, its recent expanded clericalism. Although this bill would 
ultimately not pass the Lords until February 1642 (tellingly, after most 
of the royalist peers had fled London), the moderate puritans doggedly 
pursued it throughout 1641. 

These men also propounded their views in writing. Saye’s good friend, 
Lord Brooke, argued in his A Discourse opening the Nature of that Epis- 
copacy which is exercised in England that the English bishops had so 
extended their authority that they now exercised a “vast, unwieldy (I had 
almost said unlimited) power in civil government.” This “vast, unwieldy” 
power had the propensity to “reduce all men (even princes as well as 
others) to plenary obedience to themselves”? At bottom, this rampant 
clericalism was dangerously reminiscent of popery since the chief error 
of the pope was that he set himself up as a power independent of the 
civil magistrate. Hence one of the impeachment articles against Laud had 
accused him of establishing a “papal and tyrannical power both in eccle- 
siastical and temporal matters over his Majesty’s subjects.’*4 Further in 
this vein, Brooke contrasted the “darkness and ignorance ... [of Span- 
ish] tyranny, either civil or ecclesiastic” with the United Provinces, who 
“let every church please herself in her own way, so long as she leaveth 
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the state to herself?” We can see here not only the view that popery 
equated to tyranny but also a precursor of a certain tolerationist capacity 
in Erastianism, to which I will return later. 

In early 1641, this argument for reducing the bishops’ “vast, unwieldy” 
power probably received its most reputable and scholarly articulation in 
a work by James Ussher, archbishop of Armagh. It was at this time that he 
wrote his The Reduction of Episcopacy Unto the Form of Synodical Govern- 
ment, which, although not published until after his death in 1656, prob- 
ably circulated around London in manuscript form.” This tract was an 
intellectually rigorous attempt to offer a model for a reduced or “prim- 
itive” episcopacy stripped of its Laudian pretensions—the “hierarchical 
episcopacy” to which Saye referred in his Lords speech. Although the 
spiralling radicalisation of later political developments would eventu- 
ally persuade Ussher to distance himself from this position, his Reduc- 
tion represented a genuine attempt at squaring the circle of presbytery- 
episcopacy relations and would operate as the basis for many other 
(also largely unsuccessful) attempts at compromise over the next three 
decades. To some degree, as Alan Ford has observed, this model that 
Ussher was suggesting in early 1641 was simply one with which an Eliza- 
bethan or Jacobean moderate Calvinist would probably have been famil- 
iar.” 


Erastianism and the moderate puritans 


It was as an antidote to this overweening Laudian clericalism that Eras- 
tianism became important. In this form, Erastianism had the poten- 
tial to provide the necessary ideological tools to combat such an over- 
mighty Laudianism. For even if Laud, holder of the highest ecclesiastical 
office in the land, was religiously suspect, theoretically he could always 
be pulled into line by the civil magistrate. To quote Brooke again, from 
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his Discourse, “God hath been pleased to parcel out Church and Com- 
monwealth as several and distinct governments: yet [only] so that Princes 
should be custodes utriusque tabulae”?! It was precisely through deploy- 
ing a very broad application of this belief that English Erastianism could 
begin to assume a much more expansive authority for the civil magistrate 
than Erastus had ever admitted. For, by allowing for the civil magistrate’s 
power to decide and determine belief, Erastianism appeared to offer a 
solution to the troubles and vicissitudes attendant upon such a religiously 
disparate body politic as was to be found in Charles's three kingdoms. Not 
only that but, and probably of more pertinence to the moderate puritans, 
such an expansive Erastianism appeared to be required even in England 
where the rise of Laudianism had necessitated that the form and nature 
of English Protestant orthodoxy was now a contested subject.”? 
Arguably the most articulate defender of Erastianism in 1641 was the 
future parliamentarian theorist, Henry Parker. His The Question concern- 
ing the Divine Right of Episcopacy truly Stated—published in early 1641 
and dedicated to Ussher—represented the first exposition of his views 
on civil-ecclesiastical relations. In this tract, he distanced himself from 
the extremist root-and-branch agenda from the outset (“I rather wish 
well than ill to episcopacy”) and instead argued for the supremacy of the 
civil magistrate to settle the disputes then raging regarding ecclesiastical 
polity.” This premise achieved a fuller articulation in his subsequent The 
True Grounds of Ecclesiastical Regiment, published in November 1641. In 
this treatise, he maintained that the various arguments concerning eccle- 
siastical polity were largely irrelevant; first, because the precise form of 
government favoured by the early church is “now unknown and not man- 
ifest in Scripture,” and, second, “the government is not so faulty as the 
governors have been.” Again we can see Parker distancing himself from 
the abolitionist root-and-branchers. This distance was underscored when 
he went on to censure the jure divino claims of episcopalians and pres- 
byterians equally. He unambiguously stated that “the Protestants though 
divided amongst themselves, some placing supreme power in episcopacy 
others in presbytery, yet both in effect deny it to the king, though in words 
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they pretend otherwise”?! Thus the solution for settling religious divi- 
sions was via the reinstatement of the supremacy of the civil magistrate. 
These views can obviously be read as a fairly uncontroversial reiteration 
of the arguments for the royal supremacy. 

Thus it was at a time like this (that is, when the path of true religion 
was threatened by a heterodox clericalism) that a godly prince would 
have been most useful—perhaps someone in the mould of James, who 
had, after all, championed the Calvinist cause against the Arminians at 
the Synod of Dort. Additionally, James had expressed in writing that “it 
is the king’s office to oversee and compel the church to do her office 
[and] to purge all abuses in her, and by his sword, as vindex utriusq[ue] 
tabulae, to procure her due reverence and obedience of all his temporal 
subjects.” This interpretation of the royal supremacy combined with 
James's broad Calvinism would likely have been music to the moderate 
puritans’ ears. Unfortunately, many of Laud’s changes had been enacted 
with Charles's implicit, and sometimes even explicit, approval. Indeed, 
Charles had written the preface to the controversial canons of 1640 
referred to above.” Furthermore, to a large degree, Laud’s ecclesiastical 
governance was very much in sympathy with Charles's conceptions of 
governance—with both placing a similar emphasis on hierarchy, order, 
and conformity. It actually took the moderate puritans quite some time 
to recognise this fact, but eventually it began to dawn on them that their 
king was perhaps not the godly prince they wanted and needed him to 
be. From one perspective, it could then be contended that this realisation 
should have had the potential to diminish the appeal of Erastianism for 
such men, since it would seem that, if anything, an Erastian chain of 
logic in this situation could actually begin to position them as not only 
unorthodox but also recalcitrant. In other words, if the civil magistrate 
(the king) and his leading ecclesiastics (the Laudians) were of the same 
mind, then perhaps it was actually the moderate puritans who were out 
of line and should acquiesce? 

However, there was a loophole, which brings us back to the ambiguities 
associated with the royal supremacy. There had always been some debate 
as to who, or what, precisely constituted the civil magistrate. Was it the 
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king, or was it the king-in-parliament, or, even more radically still, simply 
parliament? At different times over the course of the post-Reformation 
period, it is possible to discern these various conceptions of the civil 
magistrate.** For example, a king-in-parliament model is apparent in a 
document entitled Apology of the Commons (1604). This declared that 
“your Majesty should be misinformed if any man should deliver that 
the Kings of England have any absolute power in themselves either to 
alter religion ... or to make any laws concerning the same, otherwise 
than, as in temporal causes, by consent of Parliament”? When faced 
with a king unsympathetic to their beliefs, it is no surprise then to find 
the moderate puritans appealing to a similar conception of the civil 
magistrate. To return to Parker, he argued that religious “councils and 
synods” did not possess a “legislative force above parliaments, [nor were 
they] preferred in power above common consent, which is the soul of all 
policy and power, and that which preserves all churches and states from 
utter ruin and confusion.” It was this idea of “common consent” which 
was of crucial import. In Parker’s view, common consent referred to the 
highest or purest form of civil magistrate—king-in-parliament: 


For to Princes on their awful tribunals, is something more due than at 
other times, but to Princes in Parliament, there is most of all due, in 
regard that there they are invested with more than their own natural power, 
common consent having not derived all power into the King; at any other 
time, or in any other place; but reserved much thereof till a full union be in 
Parliament.*° 


In this way, Parker argued that Erastianism—with the civil magistrate 
provided by king-in-parliament—was the best means for resolving reli- 
gious differences and he proposed just such a solution for the explo- 
sive issue of ecclesiastical government. As noted above, for questions like 
this where there was no firm scriptural ruling (“nor divines agreed upon 
any such”), Parker proposed that “under the king, that junto of divines, 


34 For different conceptions of the civil magistrate pre-1640, see Russell, ‘Whose 
Supremacy?’ (see above, n. 6). For differing conceptions of the civil magistrate in the 
Restoration period, see J. Rose, ‘Royal Ecclesiastical Supremacy and the Restoration 
Church; Historical Research 80, No. 209 (2007), pp. 324-345. 

35 Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. ... 
preserved at Hatfield House, Hertfordshire. (Calendar of the Cecil Manuscripts), 24 vols, 
(London: Historical Manuscripts Commission, 1883-1971), 23: pp. 148-149. It should 
be noted that this document, which was the results of the proceedings of a parliamentary 
committee, never actually passed parliament and thus was never presented to the king. 

36 Parker, True Grounds (see above, n. 32), pp. 91-95 (pages 92 and 93 are misprinted 
84 and 58) (emphasis added). 
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statesmen, and lawyers [as represented] in parliament, which hath a leg- 
islative power over the state, hath the same over the church”?” In this 
manner, the king working in conjunction with his parliament repre- 
sented the quintessence of the civil magistrate. 

Unfortunately, as 1641 wore on and the political situation radicalised, 
it became increasingly apparent that such an ideal working relation- 
ship between king and parliament was improbable, thereby jeopardis- 
ing a conventional king-in-parliament model.’ As a result, it is some- 
times possible to glimpse the vague contours of a nascent parliamentary 
sovereignty appearing in the pronouncements of the moderate puritans. 
As we have seen, the last article of Laud’s impeachment charge specifically 
drew attention to his attempts to subvert the rights of parliament. Like- 
wise, Saye’s son, Nathaniel Fiennes, argued in a speech against the canons 
of 1640 that the parliament “should proceed to damn these canons, not 
only as contrary to the laws of the land, but also as containing sundry 
matters destructive of the rights of parliaments??? At times, the moder- 
ate puritans can be seen going further and claiming, in a more positive 
sense, that these “rights of parliaments” included an authority over reli- 
gious affairs. For example, when Parker confronted the expanded “tem- 
poral honours” of the Laudian episcopacy, he asked rhetorically “whether 
or no a parliament hath not now power and cause to reduce these addi- 
tions of episcopacy into more modest limits?* And in his speech against 
the canons, Fiennes argued that the contentious “et cetera oath” was “a 
great wrong to those that shall be parliament-men [because] their free- 
dom shall be taken away [by] being bound up by an oath not to consent 
to the altering of a thing, which it may be fit and proper for a parliament 
to alter?*! We can see here that faced with a king who supported the cler- 
ical establishment they opposed, the moderate puritans begin to evince 
tendencies towards a more overtly parliamentary Erastianism. 


37 Parker, Divine Right (see above, n. 31), A2”, 5, 8. 

38 For instructive, yet differing, analyses of the years 1641-1642, see Anthony Fletcher, 
The Outbreak of the English Civil War (London: Edward Arnold, 1981); Conrad Russell, 
The Fall of the British Monarchies, 1637-1642 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991); John 
Adamson, The Noble Revolt: The Overthrow of Charles I (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 2007); van Duinen, “The “Junto”’ (see above, n. 20), pp. 30-123. 

3° Nathaniel Fiennes, A Second Speech of the Honourable Nathaniel Fiennes (Second 
Son to the Right Honourable the Lord Saye) in the Commons House of Parliament (London, 
1641), p. 20. 

40 Parker, Divine Right (see above, n. 31), p. 5. 

41 Fiennes, Second Speech (see above, n. 40), p. 15 (emphasis added). 
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These tendencies are also apparent in the Grand Remonstrance of 
November 1641, the formulation of which was largely the work of the 
moderate puritans.” This was a document which elaborated in exhaus- 
tive detail all that had gone wrong in Charles's reign. The document also 
included a plan for settling religious differences. This entailed, as at the 
Synod of Dort, the convening of “a general synod of the most grave, pious, 
learned and judicious divines of this island, assisted with some from for- 
eign parts professing the same religion with us, who may consider of all 
things necessary for the peace and good government of the Church.” So 
far so uncontroversial, but more significantly, any findings of the Synod 
would then need to be presented to parliament “to be there allowed of and 
confirmed and receive the stamp of authority: There is no mention of 
the role of the king. Incidentally, by early 1642, we get hints that Charles 
was also beginning to grasp the logical implications of such reasoning: 
“[We understand] that [parliament] will be ready to ... put ourself in 
such a posture of government, that our subjects may be secure to enjoy 
our just protection for their religion, laws and liberties. What posture of 
government they intend, we know not [though by now he could probably 
hazard a guess].”4 

Clearly, it is in regard to articulations of a parliamentary Erastianism of 
this kind that the moderate puritans are revealed to be far from holding to 
a Hobbesian Erastianism. For the corollaries of such sentiments were, in 
point of fact, subversive of the authority of the established civil magistrate 
as represented by Charles I. And herein lay arguably the most telling irony 
of all, that, through a belief in the supreme power of the civil magistrate 
(Erastianism), they had actually been brought to a position of opposition 
to the incumbent civil magistrate. 

However, one should be wary of over-stating the parliamentarianism 
of the moderate puritans. In the propaganda war which took place in 
early 1642, the pronouncements and declarations emanating from par- 
liament constantly stressed that actions taken by parliament, includ- 
ing procuring a military force to use against the king, were taken in 
defence of the kings “honour and safety? Even the statement which 
encapsulated the ultimate justificatory theory of parliamentarianism— 
that the person of the king was distinguishable from his office and that 


42 See van Duinen, “The “Junto”’ (see above, n. 20), p. 115. 

43 Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, 
1625-1660 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927), pp. 228-229. 

4 An Exact Collection of Remonstrances (London, 1643), pp. 252-253. 
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parliament therefore had the right to take over the functions of the 
office—maintained that these actions were “to be interpreted to be done 
in aid of the king’”*° Granted, in the light of later developments it is easy 
to paint these statements as disingenuous, but this should be weighed 
against the fact that many moderate puritans were appalled at the even- 
tual course that the civil wars took—particularly the second civil war— 
and deplored the regicide. Those that still survived in the late 1650s 
actively supported a restoration of the monarchy and Lord Saye happily 
accepted a post as a privy councillor under Charles II.“° 

Nevertheless, this does not change the point at issue here: that on the 
eve of civil war we find the moderate puritans appealing to Erastianism 
as a means for combating the clericalism of the Laudian establishment of 
the previous decade. Confronted with a king who was supportive of this 
Laudian regime, we find them positing an Erastianism in which the civil 
magistrate is represented by a king-in-parliament model. However, as the 
political situation grew increasingly polarised and a possible compro- 
mise between king and parliament more remote, we find the moderate 
puritans beginning to place more emphasis on the parliament side of the 
king-in-parliament model, thereby lending their stance a more marked 
oppositionist aspect. As a coda, it is argued that this particular Erastian 
parliament-focused solution was not a hastily and cynically formulated 
justification for opposition to the king—a kind of smokescreen for more 
fundamental political or constitutional opposition—but rather one that 
proceeded from a cogent and deeply held ideological framework. 


A godly Erastian ideology 


The first piece of supporting evidence for this is that we can discern 
adumbrations of a similarly Erastian ideology in arguments by these 
same moderate puritans more than ten years earlier in the parliaments 
of the 1620s. For many of these men the rise of Arminianism in this 


45 Kenyon, Stuart Constitution (see above, n. 9), pp. 242-250 (quote from p. 249). 
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decade had never been simply a doctrinal, or even religious, issue. In their 
ideological paradigm, the alteration of religion was always connected to 
the alteration of government. As early as 1626, John Pym, commenting 
on the recent Arminian innovations in religion, claimed that “the raising 
of a division or distemper in religion doth often meet in this tertio to 
ruin the body of the church and state?® In 1629, Pym’s brother-in-law, 
Francis Rous, put it even more bluntly when he demanded to “consider 
the increase of Arminianism ... Yea, I desire that we may look into the 
belly and bowels of this Trojan horse, to see if there be not men in it 
ready to open the gates to Romish tyranny and Spanish monarchy.’ In 
this statement we can see presentiments of the way Brooke would later 
also equate the clericalism of Laudianism with Spanish tyranny. No doubt 
views like Rous’s were exaggerated for rhetorical effect, but they were also 
facilitated to some extent by the closer affinity which Arminian doctrine 
had in general with Roman Catholicism. 

The solution to Pym’ tertio was a reassertion of Erastian principles 
and we can see that, even at this early date, the model proposed is 
that of a king-in-parliament. In 1629, Pym claimed that parliament 
possessed an authority above Convocation and High Commission—and 
therefore possessed the right to adjudicate on religious matters—because 
it represented “the judgment of the king and of the three estates of the 
whole kingdom?” And in 1628, Sir Nathaniel Rich similarly claimed just 
such a right for parliament when he declared, “We know of late what new 
[Arminian] opinions have sprung up. If we prevent not this we shall not 
do our duty. Alter our religion without act of parliament, and alter our 
liberties.” He then proposed that an approved, doctrinally orthodox (in 
his view) common prayer book be established by act of parliament, to 
which the clergy should then be obliged to subscribe.*° 

The second piece of evidence which suggests that the motivations of 
the moderate puritans proceeded from an ideology which was funda- 
mentally Erastian is that they also had disagreements with groups which 


47 Samuel Rawson Gardiner (ed.), Debates in the House of Commons in 1625 (Camden 
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could hardly be called Laudian, but which were, in their eyes, nonetheless 
guilty of espousing a similar overweening clericalism: New England Con- 
gregationalists and the Scots. In the 1630s, the Lords Saye and Brooke 
both contemplated emigration to New England to escape the Laudian 
regime. To this end, they made inquiries to the colony at Massachusetts, 
the puritan beliefs of which were broadly analogous to their own. How- 
ever, when they were informed that citizenship of the colony was depen- 
dent upon church membership they responded with a series of highly 
critical communiqués. In a letter of 1640, Saye forthrightly declared 
that “these [civil and religious] governments must be, as in their own 
nature they are, kept and exercised so distinct, as that moving in their 
own spheres”! Although he did not state in this letter that the religious 
sphere should be subordinated to the civil, that he did believe this can 
be presumed from examining the religio-political relations of another 
godly colony with which he and a number of his fellow moderate puri- 
tans were intimately associated: the Central American colony of Prov- 
idence Island. These men oversaw the management of the colony itself 
remotely from England through the joint-stock Providence Island Com- 
pany and in doing so exercised a remarkably authoritarian control over 
the colony’s affairs. That the colony's religio-political framework had an 
Erastian foundation is evidenced by the fact that the first minister to the 
colony, Lewis Morgan, was not permitted a seat on the governor’s coun- 
cil. Moreover, when three more ministers were transported to the colony 
in 1632, it was instructed that, although their advice was to be solicited 
by the council, their ancillary role was to be symbolised by the removing 
of their hats when addressing the council.” Incidentally, there is some 
irony in the fact that the moderate puritans saw the Massachusetts Con- 
gregationalists as guilty of the same crimes as the Laudian establishment, 
the regime from which they had fled, thus suggesting that church-state 
relations in the New World would also be far from settled (a topic which 
is explored further by other contributors to this volume). 

This godly Erastian ideology could also be a source of some tension 
between these moderate puritans and their Scottish “allies” in 1640- 
1641. In effect, it had been the invasion of the Scots in 1640 which 
had forced Charles to convene the Long Parliament in the first place 
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and, to a large degree, it was their continued occupation of the city 
of Newcastle in 1640-1641 which provided Charles’s English critics (a 
group which included, but was not limited to, the moderate puritans) 
with the political leverage to negotiate with the king from some position 
of strength. However, the relationship between some of these English 
critics and the Scots was not always as harmonious as historians have 
made out and this was particularly true for these moderate puritans. As 
has been noted above, both Henry Parker and Lord Saye believed that 
Presbyterianism (just as much as Laudianism) could often be guilty of a 
clericalism that was detrimental to the authority of the civil magistrate. 
For Scottish Presbyterianism this was probably largely due to the his- 
torical context within which it had been established and subsequently 
developed. In Scotland, Calvinism had originally had to confront a hos- 
tile Catholic regime. This had led to its developing an authority that 
was largely independent of the civil power and which, in turn, found 
expression through a Presbyterian church structure and was institution- 
alised in the Scottish General Assembly. In 1640-1641, the Scots, to a 
large degree, envisaged the export of a similar Presbyterianism to Eng- 
land.” However, as we have seen, the church polity which the moder- 
ate puritans preferred was a “reduced” episcopacy, properly positioned 
under the authority of the civil magistrate. The Scots themselves were 
aware of this predicament and the Covenanting minister, Robert Bail- 
lie, warned in early 1641 that “[Archbishop Ussher] and a great faction 
with him, will be for a limited good and ... [a] caulked episcopacy.” He 
expressed reservations in particular about the Lords Saye and Brooke and 
observed that they “and some leading men in the Lower [House], were 
suspected to ... divide from the Presbyterians.”** This tension between 


3 Although the Scots purported to hold that they did not wish to “presume to 
propound the form of government of the Church of Scotland, as a pattern for the Church 
of England, they could nonetheless not “see nor conceive the way how our peace shall be 
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(London, 1641), pp. 6, 8. The irony here is that it was Charles's attempt at establishing a 
similar religious uniformity between the two nations (albeit along Laudian lines), which 
had arguably led to the Scottish invasion. 
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the moderate puritans and their ostensible Scottish allies not only pro- 
vides further evidence for a fundamental ideological Erastianism on the 
part of the moderate puritans but also presents us with one final irony— 
what the moderate puritans found most offensive about Charles's regime 
(namely, unbridled clericalism) was also that which they found most 
problematic in his Scottish opponents. This distrust of the clericalism 
of Presbyterianism (and Massachusetts’ theocracy) which perhaps most 
closely associates these men with the original “Erastianism” of Thomas 
Erastus, since, as was noted at the outset of this chapter, it was by criti- 
cising a Presbyterian church discipline and government in the 1570s that 
Erastus had originally come to prominence. 


Conclusion 


So what is the broader significance of all this? Principally, it suggests that 
at least for the moderate puritans the origins of the English civil war 
were fundamentally religious in nature. If it had not been for the rise 
of Laud and his attendant ecclesiological innovations, the most threat- 
ening of which was the regimes burgeoning clericalism (smacking of 
popish ecclesiastical authoritarianism), these men would not have been 
compelled to look for an ideological antidote to such Laudianism. They 
found this antidote in Erastianism. However, it eventually became appar- 
ent that the most obvious and least contentious candidate for the role of 
civil magistrate—the king—was himself an abettor of the Laudian inno- 
vations. Nonetheless, the moderate puritans proceeded to propound a 
king-in-parliament model. However, with the spiralling radicalisation 
of the political context rendering a settlement between king and par- 
liament increasingly unlikely, they began to place more emphasis on a 
parliamentary model of political theology. And it is this which provides 
the most significant irony to their ideological framework—that through 
the deployment of a creed which championed the supremacy of the civil 
magistrate they arrived at a position of opposition to that incumbent 
civil magistrate. That this was possible is testament to the ambiguous 
or ambivalent nature of post-Reformation church-state relations during 
England's long Reformation. 

Finally, it is worth commenting on where the moderate puritans are 
positioned in regard to this long Reformation. It appears that they would 
have been fairly comfortable with the kind of broad-based Calvinism 
of the Jacobean establishment; indeed, once the Laudian changes were 
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being instituted many of the moderate puritans began to look back fondly 
at James’s reign. Here it is significant that the Grand Remonstrance dated 
the beginnings of the nation’s troubles to the accession of Charles and, 
in 1628, Rous compared the reign of “King James of famous memory” 
unfavourably with the current “tyranny?” When moderate puritans like 
Lord Saye supported the restoration of the monarchy in 1660, it was 
arguably with a Jacobean-like establishment in mind. Thus it seems plau- 
sible that the moderate puritans were the ideological forebears of the 
Restoration “puritan whigs, who have been the focus of recent work by 
Mark Goldie.” Characteristics of these puritan whigs—a desire for com- 
prehension, equal antipathy to sectarianism as well as the authority and 
clericalism of the church hierarchy, support for a monarchy tempered 
by the calling of frequent parliaments—could just as easily describe the 
moderate puritans of the 1620s, 1630s and early 1640s. Indeed, Goldie 
has claimed that despite setbacks at the hands of republicans in 1648 and 
Cavaliers in 1660, it was these puritan whigs who finally emerged victo- 
rious with the Glorious Revolution of 1689 and, moreover, “there is good 
reason for seeing the Revolution as the fulfilment of the aim of those who 
had assembled in the Long Parliament of 1640.”*’ Certainly, one can see 
similarities between Brooke's approbation of the Erastian church-state 
relations in the United Provinces, where they “let every church please 
herself in her own way, so long as she leaveth the state to herself” and 
the Act of Toleration of 1689, which was an important corollary of the 
Glorious Revolution.” Thus, as Goldie has contended, “Puritan politics, 
ingrained in its hostility to the Stuarts and yet never republican, and 
retaining its godly cast of mind, had a continuous and coherent history 
from 1640 to 1689. This chapter has argued for the extension of that 
history backwards to the Caroline 1620s and 1630s. 
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THE PROTESTANT PROBLEM AND CHURCH-STATE 
RELATIONS IN OLD REGIME FRANCE 


DAVID GARRIOCH 


The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 and the persecution of French 
Protestants that followed was perhaps the high point of collaboration between 
the Catholic Church and the French state. The Revocation was welcomed by 
the Church and over the subsequent decades the institutions of state repression 
reinforced the conversion efforts of the clergy. Protestants who refused to con- 
vert were forced to flee or to go underground. The anti-Protestant laws remained 
on the books until 1787, most of them until the Revolution, although in the sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century they were less and less enforced. This aroused 
the displeasure of the Assembly of the Clergy, the peak body of the Gallican 
Church, which repeatedly attacked the government's laxity in enforcing the anti- 
Protestant laws and protested vigorously against the Edict of 1787 that restored 
some civil rights to the Protestant minority. It would seem, therefore, that on 
this issue there was a clear and growing division between church and state that 
most historians have attributed to the influence of the Enlightenment, a few to 
the impact of Jansenism, some to a more general secularisation that led to a 
“desacralisation” of the French monarchy. This chapter, focusing on the Protes- 
tant question, argues that there was less unanimity during the reigns of both 
Louis XIV and Louis XV than this picture suggests. Similarly, during the sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century, the gap between the officially stated position 
and the reality of enforcement by the secular authorities was paralleled by divi- 
sions within the church. The continuities were as significant as the changes. Both 
the secular and the religious authorities were divided between those for whom 
ideology took precedence and those who were prepared to compromise in the 
interests of peace, religion, or good government. 


Every student of Old Regime France learns that church and state were 
inseparable. As in Spain and its colonies, or in the Austrian Empire, the 
churches resonated with prayers for kings who ruled by divine right and 
the monarchy supported the church by punishing those who criticised 
church doctrine and by denying rights to religious minorities.! The high 
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point of this alliance came in the late seventeenth century following the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which in 1598 had granted limited tol- 
eration to French Protestants. But, according to the standard accounts, 
across the eighteenth century relations between church and state soured 
and by the 1770s the accord was unravelling.” After 1750, the law courts 
intervened repeatedly to protect religious dissidents, a process that cul- 
minated in the banning of the Jesuits from France. The monarchy at first 
backed the bishops but finally, reluctantly fell in behind the magistrates, 
even sending the archbishop of Paris into internal exile. A second area of 
conflict was the intervention of the state to reform the religious orders, 
raising the age at which vows could be taken, and closing some monaster- 
ies. At the same time the government took control of a significant part of 
the education system. These interventions threatened the independence 
of the church, and the consensus among historians is that across the eigh- 
teenth century the balance of power shifted significantly in favour of 
an absolutist state that was increasingly secular and—some would say— 
“desacralised”. The alliance finally unravelled on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, when the government relaxed the bans on Protestants and tried to 
remove the tax privileges of the church.? 

Yet this account of growing tensions, ending in divorce, is not the full 
story. It is a political and constitutional history, primarily concerned with 
the balance of power between church and state, considered largely as 
monolithic elements within the kingdom. It privileges the relationship 
between central government and the bishops who, after 1700, dominated 
the Assembly of the Clergy—the peak body of the French Church. This 
chapter takes a different angle, emphasising everyday administration 
and treating both church and state as complex entities whose diverse 
representatives were rarely unanimous. It focuses on the treatment of 
French Protestants, the cornerstone of the renewed alliance between 
church and state in the late seventeenth century and one of the key issues 
on which relations are often deemed to have foundered a hundred years 
later. 
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Louis XIV’s Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 followed a long 
campaign by militant Catholics. Conceding that the limited toleration 
granted by Henri IV had been necessary to end civil war in France, from 
the 1640s the regular Assemblies of the Clergy accused the million or 
so Protestants of taking advantage of their freedoms to proselytise and 
to harass Catholics. They invoked Saint Augustine to argue that the state 
must defend the true religion‘ and, after 1661, as the young Louis XIV 
accumulated measures against the Protestants, the bishops became more 
strident in their demands. Immediately before and after the Revocation 
the combined resources of church and state were harnessed to eradi- 
cate Calvinism. The monarchy sent soldiers to force Protestants to abjure 
and introduced draconian legislation intended to make it impossible for 
Protestants to live and work in France. Most occupations were closed to 
non-Catholics; children were to be baptised in the Catholic Church and 
attend catechism; children of non-Catholic marriages were declared ille- 
gitimate. Even the dead were to be punished for refusing the Catholic 
last rites: their bodies were to be dragged through the streets and refused 
burial, and their property was to be confiscated. As it became clear that 
many Protestants would flee rather than convert, the government made 
emigration illegal, punishable by indefinite hard labour on the galleys 
and by confiscation of property. Protestant children were taken from 
their parents to be educated as Catholics. People were encouraged to 
denounce Protestant neighbours and relatives, and the secular and reli- 
gious authorities worked closely together to enforce the new laws.° These 
same measures applied in the French colonies, although in principle 
Protestants had been banned from New France (Canada) since 1627, 
while the Code Noir of 1685 was designed to reinforce the authority of 
the Church in the slave colonies.® The reign of Louis XIV can thus be seen 
as a moment of unity between church and state in the struggle against 
Calvinism. 


4 Jean-Robert Armogathe, Croire en liberté. LEglise catholique et la révocation de l’Edit 
de Nantes (Paris: CEIL/Histoire, 1985), pp. 116-117. 
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(Paris: Bloud, 1909), pp. 63-89; Elisabeth Labrousse, La révocation de lEdit de Nantes: 
Une foi, une loi, un roi? 2nd ed. (Paris: Payot, 1990); McManners, Church and Society (see 
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Nor did this end with Louis’ death in 1715. The anti-Protestant laws 
stayed in place until 1787, some of them until the Revolution, though 
their enforcement was intermittent and varied from one region to anoth- 
er. Until about 1726 the persecution was very widespread and draconian 
new legislation was introduced in 1724 following complaints from the 
Assembly of the Clergy about renewed Protestant activity. After 1726 
there was a lull, the levels of enforcement largely depending on the zeal of 
local authorities. But the period from 1743 to 1764 saw a new wave of per- 
secution, often very harsh. It was accompanied by vigorous complaints 
from the Assembly of the Clergy that Protestants were again becoming 
active, and this suggests that the church-state compact was again fully 
operational. Yet there were tensions, particularly when the government 
began to pressure the bishops to allow Protestants—now termed “New 
Catholics”—to marry in the Catholic Church. After the mid-1760s, the 
persecution of French Calvinists declined and the government largely 
ignored protests from the bishops.’ Successive administrations tried to 
find ways of allowing the Protestants a civil status, and finally in 1787 a 
royal edict recognised non-Catholic marriages and made their registra- 
tion an entirely secular matter. The government never formally consulted 
the bishops about this edict and disregarded vehement protests from the 
Assembly of the Clergy, which regarded it as tantamount to reneging on 
the church-state compact.® 

This might seem to fit the story of a growing rift between church and 
state across the eighteenth century. Yet it is not that simple. During the 
period of reduced persecution between 1726 and 1743, the king's first 
minister was a churchman, Cardinal Fleury, and he largely determined 
the government's treatment of the Protestants. Following his death it was 
the Comte de Saint-Florentin, Minister of the King’s Household, who 
orchestrated renewed measures against Protestants.’ Later, too, some 
of the leaders of the French church supported granting civil status to 
Protestants, while many high-ranking people in the government opposed 


7 Bourlon, Les Assemblées du Clergé (see above, n. 4), pp. 91-101; Michel-Edmond 
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it. The division fell not between church and state but between people 
of divergent political and religious views within both the clergy and the 
ranks of secular officials. 

This was already apparent in the late seventeenth century. Although 
Catholics overwhelmingly supported the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, a few expressed reservations about the methods employed. Some 
bishops were dismayed by the violence, particularly pillage, torture, and 
rape by soldiers dispatched with explicit orders “to create as much may- 
hem as they can.” While the bishops of Luçon and of La Rochelle asked 
for soldiers, several others protested when they saw what was happen- 
ing. Those of Grenoble, Lyon, Rouen, and some other dioceses permit- 
ted vague formulas of abjuration that were easier for Protestants to sign 
and the Bishop of Grenoble directed his clergy to “remember that mal- 
adies of the soul are not cured overnight, nor by force, but by the fervour 
of prayer and by the gentle persuasion of kindness??? Francois Fénelon, 
not yet a bishop but already a prominent churchman, thought the threat 
of punishment salutary but warned that “people brought up on heresy 
can be won over only by words.” He worried that forced conversions 
would lead some Protestants to abandon all religious faith, an outcome 
he thought was worse than heresy. Even the pope eventually—three years 
later—condemned the forced conversions." 

If some churchmen recoiled before the methods used to convert the 
Protestants, so too did some servants of the state. The marquis de Seigne- 
lay, a government minister obliged to implement the Revocation, op- 
posed the use of violence. So did Henri dAguesseau, the intendant 
(royal administrator) of Languedoc, a province with a large population of 
Calvinists, who resigned in protest, arguing that the only way to convert 
them was by persuasion. His successor, Basville, asked in vain for the 
soldiers to be withdrawn, also believing that force would not produce 
true conversion.” 
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Doubts about the Revocation grew as its consequences became clearer. 
Some 200,000 Protestants, disproportionately prosperous merchants and 
skilled artisans, left for Protestant Europe and English North Amer- 
ica, where they strengthened France’s enemies and contributed to anti- 
Catholic policies.’ The maréchal de Vauban, France's distinguished mil- 
itary engineer, petitioned the king to reverse the Revocation, pointing 
out the damage it was doing to the economy and the army, the risk 
of insurrection by the Huguenots, and the possibility of attack by the 
Protestant powers of Europe. “This goal, so pious, so holy and so just,” he 
wrote in 1689, “far from producing the effect that everyone might have 
expected, has caused and may continue to cause an infinity of evils very 
damaging to the State? “Heartfelt conversion,” he added, “can only come 
from God.‘ By then the economic consequences were clear and in some 
places this led authorities to turn a blind eye to Protestants who refused to 
conform to Catholic practice. In Paris, a document of 1710 claimed that 
since the late 1680s “whenever the zeal of certain curés or of their clergy 
... led them to denounce these obstinate Huguenots ... the late President 
[of the Parlement of Paris] Harlay, and [Paris Police Chief] Monsieur de 
la Raynie [sic], always believed they should turn a blind eye?! 

Louis XIV refused to change his policies, but by the late 1690s many 
influential figures, both in the Church and in the government, pushed 
for a softer line, even if the laws remained on the books. Cardinal 
Noailles, the archbishop of Paris, and Jacques Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, 
were among them. The failure of the Revocation and disagreements 
among royal advisers resulted in a new edict of 1698 obliging all French 
subjects to attend mass and take the Eucharist, closely followed bya secret 
instruction to government officials not to enforce it!’° Ten years later, 
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Councillor of State Henri d’Aguesseau, supported by the Paris Chief of 
Police, argued strongly that this should become official policy, though 
only in the capital. “We know only too well from experience the great 
prejudice that the departure of the Protestants caused the kingdom, due 
to the money, the arts and skills, the industries, and the other sources 
of commerce and wealth of the State that they carried off with them.” 
It was therefore important, he suggested, “to leave them a town where 
they can find some toleration, and where they can live and die without 
being interrogated on matters regarding their conscience, however much 
in error it might be.” He added, however, that this policy should be kept 
secret.!” In Lyon, too, the intendant admitted that “there are in this town 
a large number of merchants to whom this law applies but for the good 
of commerce the magistrates responsible for applying it do not disturb 
them unnecessarily.”!® 

This response was certainly not universal and debate continued 
throughout the eighteenth century. Many priests and royal officials be- 
lieved that the failure of the Revocation arose from inadequate enforce- 
ment and they actively pursued the remaining Protestants. Some bishops 
and priests abandoned hope of converting the adults but persuaded the 
government to remove children to Catholic religious houses. If the par- 
ents had the means, the government made them pay for this education. 
In Paris removals continued until the 1730s, but in Normandy they went 
on into the 1760s." 

Yet by the early eighteenth century it was clear to most administra- 
tors on the ground that the policy of forced conversion had failed. Few 
Catholics were prepared to abandon the anti-Protestant laws, since they 
felt it was important to isolate the remaining Calvinists from the influ- 
ence of their pastors, yet an increasing number, both lay and clerical, 
came to agree with a priest in Montauban who suggested in 1704 that 
“kindness and education would have won more hearts than violence.””” 
Convinced of the self-evident superiority of Catholicism, they were sure 
that if the Protestants overcame their prejudice against the Church they 
would realise their error. The devout Councillor of State, d'Aguesseau, 
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suggested that allowing covert toleration in Paris would save souls, since 
the Protestants were far more likely to see the light in a Catholic city 
than in the Protestant lands where they went into exile. Hoping that 
patience and good example would work miracles, the parish priest of 
Saint-Leu-Saint-Gilles in Paris paid for ten-year-old Jeanne Roland to 
learn a trade with a Catholic lace-maker. Only when the girl’s Protes- 
tant mother broke the arrangement did he call in the police, and even 
then not solely because of the family’s Calvinism, but because the chil- 
dren were not properly fed and the widowed mother sometimes slept 
with a man in their one-room dwelling. The priest’s detailed knowl- 
edge of the household indicates his desire to engage positively with the 
local Protestants. Another cleric took the same view in 1735 when he 
requested the police to abduct a girl whose parents were preventing her 
from converting: “Undertake this good work, I beg you, without letting 
it be known that I am involved, so as not to alienate the Protestants of 
my parish.” A recent conversion, he added, showed that his efforts were 
bearing fruit.” 

Both secular administrators and members of the clergy were happy to 
use the anti-Protestant laws when it suited them, therefore, but increas- 
ingly opposed what an official in Dieppe in 1738 called “useless severi- 
ties” that were “contrary to the political well being of the State?” Sending 
unrepentant Protestants to the galleys, a virtual death sentence, seemed 
extreme to many people. For the duc de Mirepoix, required to lead sol- 
diers against Calvinist prayer meetings, the punishment of honest men 
and women, model citizens except for their religious belief, was contrary 
to justice and good government. Two of the intendants in Poitou in the 
1740s were dismissed for refusing to carry out harsh measures against the 
Protestants and many more local officials quietly disobeyed. The inten- 
dant of Languedoc confided in 1751 that “it is with extreme repugnance 
that I condemn individuals on religious grounds. I observe that in every 
respect, the non-Catholics are in their loyalty and obedience the equals 


of other subjects of the King?” 
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Some servants of the state pointed out that, justified or not, exces- 
sive coercion simply increased resistance. Particularly after the bloody 
Camisard revolt by Protestants in the Cévennes in 1702-1704, many were 
concerned about a new rebellion or a new exodus. By the 1760s it was 
not only Voltaire and his allies who were critical of the persecution, but 
also administrators who repeatedly told the central government that it 
was counter-productive: “useless, dangerous, and perhaps criminal,” sug- 
gested the intendant of Poitou in 1764.4 

Local officials often had to choose between enforcing the religious laws 
and maintaining positive relationships with Protestants in the interests of 
good policing. In 1697, the Paris authorities were disturbed to discover 
that a Protestant wool-carder had buried eight people in the garden of 
his house, starting with his mother-in-law.” The law required the next 
of kin to inform the local authorities immediately, but this could place 
the family in danger if they too were Protestants. On balance, the police 
preferred to know of the deaths even if this meant turning a blind eye 
to the Protestant presence. The requirement for Protestant deaths to be 
recorded by local officials was renewed in 1736 and since there were not 
supposed to be any Protestants in France, this represented recognition of 
their continued existence. 

The Catholic clergy, in areas with large Protestant populations, often 
took an equally pragmatic view. In parts of Poitou the parish registers 
often recorded Protestant deaths as “sudden,” not leaving time for the 
sacraments to be administered. In largely rural areas like these where a 
priest might be surrounded by “New Catholics,” his life could become 
unbearable if he did not compromise and especially if he brought in 
the secular authorities.’ But even in Catholic centres like Paris, by 
the middle decades of the century many of the clergy had reached an 
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accommodation with the local Calvinists, especially the wealthy ones, 
who reciprocated by leaving money to the poor of the Catholic parish. 
Even in New France, where there was an overwhelming Catholic major- 
ity, the fact that many of the Protestants never abjured their original faith 
points to a similar tolerance by the parish clergy, who must have known 
who they were. In Lyon, too, successive bishops chose to ignore the non- 
practising “New Catholics,’ even though some parish clergy were stick- 
lers for the rules.”” 

For many devout Catholics, both churchmen and lay people, oppo- 
sition to forced conversions and to strict enforcement of the laws arose 
from the risk of the sacraments being profaned. In 1708 the Paris police 
chief, Marc-René d’Argenson, argued that pursuing Calvinists “would 
oblige us to intrude into the inner secret of consciences, and [would lead 
them] to buy certificates with money, or perhaps with sacrilege?’** The 
risk arose particularly in the case of Protestant marriages. The royal edict 
of 1724 required all marriages to be Catholic ones and many bishops and 
priests tried to use this to enforce orthodoxy on the “New Catholics? 
They insisted on the bride and groom going regularly to mass, while 
some dioceses also required confession. This was introduced in the Paris 
archdiocese in the early years of the eighteenth century and was specifi- 
cally aimed at Protestants. Some “New Catholics” conformed, but after 
the ceremony gave up their pretence and stopped going to the parish 
church. At best, such weddings were fraudulent; at worst, they were sac- 
rilegious.”” 

The alternative response was for Protestants to marry outside the 
Catholic Church. Some signed a contract before a notary but never 
solemnised their alliance. Others—particularly in areas with large Cal- 
vinist communities—celebrated a secret Protestant wedding. Such illegal 
marriages created legal complications, because there was no protection 
for a woman's dowry and the couple's children were considered illegiti- 
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mate, with no inheritance rights. This provoked numerous disputes, with 
Catholic relatives contesting wills, and from the 1730s to the 1750s many 
Protestant marriages were declared void by the courts.°° 

During the 1750s and 1760s there was growing alarm in government 
circles at the ever-increasing numbers of these marriages, conducted in 
large and illegal assemblies. In Languedoc, according to the intendant, 
by 1765 the majority of unions were of this kind and “the ministers and 
preachers almost do not bother to hide themselves and act as public offi- 
cials, issuing extracts from their registers [of marriage] and of baptism; 
so that it remains only ina word to build churches.”*! Such public flouting 
of the law could not be tolerated. Absolute monarchy reposed as much 
on unthinking obedience as on the threat of force, and open disregard 
for the law threatened the entire system of government. Since repression 
had failed, the challenge was to restore royal authority by bringing peo- 
ple back within the law, but without the government being forced to back 
down and change its policy, which was equally incompatible with abso- 
lutist rule. 

In the early 1750s the government therefore put pressure on the 
bishops to allow “New Catholics” to marry within the Church without 
compromising their consciences. Even Saint-Florentin, the minister in 
charge of religious affairs, who was quite willing to use violent measures 
against the Calvinists, recognised that “they will continue to marry and 
to have their children baptised in the Desert [at open-air meetings in the 
countryside], if Messieurs the bishops do not smooth the way for them as 
far as duty permits and charity requires.’ He hinted that the government's 
willingness to enforce the anti-Protestant laws depended on the clergy 
softening their attitude. The intendant of Languedoc asked rhetorically, 
“By what right the ministers of the Lord claim to be able to oblige the 
King’s subjects to ... abjure a religion they have never been convicted of 
professing, or to require them to take communion when this condition 
is not necessary?”*” 
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The Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) encouraged the monarchy once 
again to seek a peaceful solution, since soldiers were not available to 
prevent illegal gatherings. It commissioned a secret report from a royal 
councillor, Gilbert de Voisins, who suggested a system, already envisaged 
in the late seventeenth century by the archbishop of Paris, whereby royal 
magistrates would register Protestant marriages. He initially considered 
having the clergy maintain the registers, in a purely civil capacity, but 
dropped this idea because he thought the bishops would reject it. It is 
not clear why the government shelved Gilbert de Voisins’ report, but in 
the late 1760s it returned to selective repression.’ 

Any attempt to soften the policy on Protestant marriage ran into vehe- 
ment opposition from most bishops, yet once again what appears to be a 
clear division between church and state is in practice more complex. The 
clergy responded in two diametrically opposed ways. A minority took 
a hard line, requiring suspected Protestants to meet extra requirements, 
sometimes to attend mass and confession for years before the marriage 
was finally concluded. This was of dubious legality, since all French sub- 
jects were now considered to be Catholics and should be treated the same 
way. Already in 1733 France's courts of final appeal, the Parlements, had 
asked the clergy not to impose any additional requirements on former 
Protestants. The bishops refused and this pushed many of the courts to 
display greater leniency towards marriages outside the church.** Yet in 
the 1750s most of the southern French bishops remained intransigent. 

Nevertheless, the second and, it seems, more common response by 
the clergy was to welcome “New Catholics” who came to be married, 
not wanting to drive them away and even seeing this as a potential step 
towards their “return” to the church fold. Since the Council of Trent 
described the priest simply as a witness to the marriage, there was no 
theological impediment to allowing Protestants a Catholic marriage. In 
fact, in 1726 Cardinal Fleury had seriously considered an arrangement— 
proposed by a Catholic priest from the strongly Protestant centre of 
Nimes—whereby priests would bless Protestant unions and register them 
without any Catholic sacrament. He abandoned the idea because of 
opposition from other leading churchmen, but did try to get his fellow 
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prelates to take a softer line.” In the 1750s, the bishops of Nimes and 
Montpellier were willing to break ranks and support the government pol- 
icy of allowing Protestants to marry within the church without asking 
too many questions.*° And a decade later, in 1766, Arthur Dillon, arch- 
bishop of Narbonne, indicated privately that he would not oppose civil 
marriage for Protestants, a measure that had the strong support of Eti- 
enne Charles Loménie de Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse and later to 
become French finance minister. At the local level, too, the clergy were 
divided. Some were hardliners but others turned a blind eye. The priest 
who complained that those he married never came back to the church 
was not being duped, for, like his colleagues, he knew precisely who the 
local Protestants were. But for the sake of peace or in hope of a real con- 
version he agreed not to impose impossible restrictions.*” 

The same complexities marked the wider public debate that erupted in 
the 1750s. In 1753, a Paris lawyer produced a pamphlet arguing that mar- 
riage was a contract that concerned the state alone, although the clergy 
might choose to bless it. The following year a clergyman, the Abbé Yvon, 
went further and suggested full freedom of conscience for Protestants, 
though not access to public office. In the same year, Loménie de Bri- 
enne, recently appointed suffragen bishop of Rouen, collaborated with 
his former fellow seminarian, the philosophe Anne-Robert Jacques Tur- 
got, to argue for full civil toleration. Their intervention is a reminder 
of the close ties between reform-minded churchmen and some of the 
philosophes. Indeed Brienne and Turgot's friend, the Abbé Morellet, com- 
bined both roles and had been at the seminary at the same time. But 
other priests took the opposite view, notably the bishops of Agen and of 
Alais, whose anti-Protestant interventions in the pamphlet war provoked 
a storm of indignant responses. Among these was the 1758 tract, Ques- 
tions sur la tolérance chrétienne, attributed to the Abbé Jacques Tailhié and 
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above, n. 8), p. 17; Léonard, ‘Le problème du mariage civil’ (see above, n. 29), pp. 253- 
256; Marcadé, ‘Les protestants poitevins’ (see above, n. 26), p. 315; Richard, La vie des 
protestants francais (see above, n. 7), p. 179. 
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Gabriel-Nicolas Maultrot. These two leading Jansenist thinkers, one a 
clergyman and the other a lawyer, drew on natural law, Scripture, on 
Montesquieu'’s Esprit des lois of 1748, and on historical arguments, to 
develop an enlightened Catholic case for civil toleration.*® 

By the mid-1760s, the active persecution of French Protestants had 
almost ceased. And in the twenty years after 1764, the courts in effect re- 
wrote the law to recognise Protestant marriages as legitimate. There was 
a growing trend to separate religious belief from citizenship, a position 
already taken in a pamphlet by the Abbé Fonbonne in 1762, in which 
he suggested that despite their religious errors, French Protestants were 
good citizens and should be treated as such.” This was a line long 
adopted by Protestant apologists who emphasised that Calvinists were 
not republicans, but faithful subjects. By the late 1760s, the leading 
Jansenist jurists, Adrien LePaige, Maultrot and others, were arguing that 
dissent from the established church should not be grounds for denying 
anyone their legal rights, provided their beliefs were not damaging to 
society. They excluded atheists, but included Protestants. This position 
gradually came to be accepted by the courts and by a wider “enlightened” 
public. By the late 1770s, in David Bien’s words, “the exclusive identity of 
Catholicism with Frenchness was broken?“ 

The shift in public opinion accelerated dramatically thanks to the cam- 
paign by Voltaire and his supporters following the unjust execution of 
the Toulouse Calvinist Jean Calas in 1762, which provoked widespread 
public criticism of the church and of the anti-Protestant laws.*! Few of 
the clergy were henceforth prepared to speak publicly in defence of these 
laws and were much more likely to make the argument that many had 
long privately endorsed, that the Calvinists should be treated humanely 


38 Adams, Huguenots and French Opinion (see above, n. 10), pp. 87-95. For analysis 
of Tailhié and Maultrot’s thinking see Charles H. O’Brien, ‘Jansenists on Civil Toleration 
in Mid-Eighteenth Century France; Theologische Zeitschrift, 37, no. 2 (1981), pp. 71-93 
on pp. 79-93. 

3 Adams, Huguenots and French Opinion (see above, n. 10), p. 221; Bien, ‘Catholic 
Magistrates’ (see above, n. 30), pp. 413-421. 

4° Bien, ‘Catholic Magistrates’ (see above, n. 30), p. 421; Jeffrey Merrick, ‘Conscience 
and Citizenship in Eighteenth-Century France; Eighteenth-Century Studies 21 (1987), 
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State 27, no. 1 (1985), pp. 65-82 on p. 82. 

41 On the Calas Affair, David Bien, The Calas Affair: Persecution, Toleration, and Heresy 
in Eighteenth-Century Toulouse (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960); Janine 
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in the hope of eventual conversion. In short, they were supporting the 
policy of turning a blind eye that had become the general practice of 
the secular authorities. An increasing number of people, both clergy and 
laity and especially among the resurgent Jansenists, now supported lim- 
ited toleration and blamed the recently expelled Jesuits for past persecu- 
tions.” 

After mid-century, too, many devout Catholics became preoccupied 
with the spread of atheism and were, therefore, more inclined to treat 
any form of Christian faith, even a misguided one, as preferable. Some 
writers contrasted Protestant piety favourably with the poor performance 
of many nominal Catholics. These were arguments that a government 
minister, Chrétien Guillaume de Lamoignon de Malesherbes, writing in 
1785, mobilised in support of civil toleration: persecution, he suggested, 
“would not produce any real conversions and ... would result not in 
Catholic belief but in indifference for religion and scandalous contempt 
for oaths and for the sacraments.” 

There is increasing evidence that by the 1770s and 1780s, if not before, 
many of the clergy were putting tacit toleration into practice at the local 
level. I have already mentioned the priests who discreetly buried, in 
Catholic churchyards, people who had died “suddenly”, without time to 
receive the Catholic sacraments. In Lyon, a Protestant church opened 
covertly in the 1760s and the bishop took no action, while in Bor- 
deaux, both Calvinist and Lutheran chapels existed in the 1770s, as well 
as Protestant cemeteries. At La Rochelle, whose bishop remained an 
intransigent opponent of the reformed religion, at least one parish priest 
referred Protestant children to the local pastor to be baptised. In the 
1780s, the Paris hospitals began admitting sick and elderly Protestants 
without requiring them to abjure, even the infirmary of Saint-Sulpice, 
run by one of the most hard-line, conservatively Catholic parishes of 
the city. The bishops of Langres, of Castres, of Nimes, of Bordeaux, of 
Troyes and of Alais all openly accepted Protestant practice in their dio- 
ceses.“ 


42 Adams, Huguenots and French Opinion (see above, n. 10) pp. 221, 32-33. 
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Siècle des Lumières (see above, n. 18), pp. 167-168; McManners, Church and Society (see 
above, n. 1), 2: pp. 646-650. 
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Tacit toleration was far from universal, but the gap between law and 
practice had become so blatant and public criticism of the anti-Protestant 
laws so loud that the royal government felt obliged to act. The death 
of Louis XV and the accession of Louis XVI in 1774 raised expecta- 
tions of change, particularly when Turgot became finance minister and 
Malesherbes took over the religious portfolio. Turgot was a career admin- 
istrator, but also a philosophe who had written in favour of civil toleration. 
Malesherbes was a senior magistrate, former director of the book trade, 
and a long-term supporter of civil rights for Protestants. Malesherbes 
took a proposal to the kings Council, but the king was hesitant and his 
doubts were shared by his senior minister, the comte de Maurepas. The 
dismissal of Turgot and Malesherbes in May 1776 temporarily ended 
hopes of reform but public debate continued, partly fuelled by lobby- 
ing from influential Protestants. It involved not only well-known reform- 
ers like the marquis de Condorcet, but pitted Catholic reformers against 
Catholic conservatives. Pamphlets by the Abbé Benant and the Jansenist 
Abbé Guidi argued strongly in favour of civil toleration, while another 
by the Abbé Peys rehearsed the old line that Calvinism was “democratic” 
and a threat to the monarchy—though even he wished to allow civil mar- 
riage.“ 

Ironically, one of the numerous re-shapings of Louis XVTs ministry— 
that prevented reform in many areas of government—allowed legislative 
change in Protestant affairs. In 1783, the religious portfolio was given to 
the Baron de Breteuil, a cautious but open-minded man who consulted 
widely and even, to inform himself on the issues, commissioned a history 
of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Persuaded of the need for 
action, he seized the opportunity presented by the appointment in 1787 
of the reform-minded Loménie de Brienne as finance minister and de 
facto chief minister. In December of that year the so-called Edict of 
Toleration—in reality simply granting civil status to Protestants—was 
approved by the kings Council.*° 

It was a mixed clerical and lay Catholic team that persuaded a reluc- 
tant Louis XVI to recognise Protestant marriages. Supporting Breteuil 
was Chrétien François de Lamoignon, the new Keeper of the Seals and 
Malesherbes cousin, the justice minister, the baron de Besenval, the for- 
eign minister, the comte de Montmorin, and a number of other ministers. 


45 Adams, Huguenots and French Opinion (see above, n. 10), pp. 231-242, 48-49, 54, 
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Loménie de Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse as well as finance minis- 
ter, was less enthusiastic but did support the measure. Active support for 
Protestant civil rights also came not only from Malesherbes, in whom the 
king still had particular confidence, from liberal nobles such as the duc 
de La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt and the marquis de La Fayette, but also 
from a small number of senior churchmen like the bishops of Alais and 
of Langres. Support also came from many Jansenists, both clerical and 
lay.” 

Opposition likewise came from a mixture of clerics and lay people: the 
majority of the bishops, conservative office-holders like the Montauban 
magistrate, Lefranc de Pompignon, and influential aristocrats, such as 
La Fayette’s mother-in-law, the maréchale de Noailles, and her ally, the 
marquise de Sillery, who published a pamphlet accusing the philosophes 
of being behind the whole thing. Three of the thirteen Parlements—those 
of Besancon, Bordeaux and Douai—rejected the Edict and refused to 
register it.*® 

Few supporters of the Edict favoured full toleration. Breteuil was pri- 
marily concerned about the “disorder” that arose from laws that could 
not be enforced, and he pointed to the curious clause in the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes that guaranteed French Protestants their civil 
rights while removing recognition of their religion. It was a matter of 
recognising formally that the Protestants existed and removing injustices 
while awaiting their eventual conversion, thus completing the work of 
Louis XIV, not rejecting it.“ These were, it seems, key arguments that per- 
suaded Louis XVI. Malesherbes started from the similar premise—that 
force would never succeed—and he expressed particular concern about 
the profanation of the Catholic sacraments. These arguments were reiter- 
ated in the text of the Edict. Some of the clergy who supported the recog- 
nition of Protestant marriage referred to natural rights, but more ex- 
pressed a desire to restore the primacy of the Catholic Church by bringing 
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Protestants back under its influence. For this reason, Archbishop Lo- 
ménie de Brienne was insistent that the Catholic clergy should officiate 
at all marriages, even Protestant ones.” 

There was thus no expressed intention, among the proponents of the 
new law, to challenge the Catholic Church's status as the established 
church, and the first article of the Edict stated firmly that “the Catholic, 
apostolic and Roman religion alone will continue to enjoy the right of 
public worship in our Kingdom.” It went on to exclude non-Catholics 
from the magistrature and from teaching. The Paris magistrate, Dio- 
nis Duséjour, a long-standing supporter of toleration, nevertheless pri- 
vately feared it might allow Protestantism to spread and undermine the 
Catholic Church. Many of his colleagues seemed to agree, since in accept- 
ing the Edict of 1787 the Parlement of Paris asked the king to reiterate 
the ban on Protestant worship and to exclude non-Catholics from public 
offices.°! 

The Edict was finally adopted early in 1788, allowing marriages to be 
conducted by either a priest or a magistrate. Protestant births, marriages, 
and deaths would all be registered by the state and Protestants would be 
allowed to exercise any trade or profession other than teaching and judi- 
cial office. The law was broadly accepted, though there was some hostility 
to Protestants’ occupying offices in local government; and the Assembly 
of the Clergy of 1788 objected to priests being obliged to keep registers 
of non-Catholic marriages and thus becoming mere servants of the state. 
They also wanted the Catholic clergy to have a monopoly on baptism 
and sought assurances that no further concessions would be made to the 
Protestants.” Yet, a few bishops and priests resisted implementing the 
Edict, along with certain administrators, the most prominent being the 
leaders of the Paris police who, despite repeated reminders from the gov- 
ernment, delayed creating the necessary registers.” 


°° Chrétien-Guillaume de Lamoignon de Malesherbes, Mémoire sur le mariage des 
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The cahiers drawn up for the consultative Estates-General of 1789, 
indicating what changes people would like to see introduced in the king- 
dom, confirmed what the proclamations of the bishops had concealed: 
most of the clergy accepted the Edict but wanted no further change. 
The 118 general cahiers of the clergy, which seem to have reflected the 
views of the mass of parish priests, were full of suggestions for ecclesias- 
tical reform—accepting the authority of the state to make such changes. 
Yet only three asked for the Edict of 1787 to be repealed. Just over half 
demanded the banning of Protestant religious ceremonies in public and 
many specifically requested the exclusion of Protestants from teaching— 
in other words, the enforcement of the existing laws. Among the laity, 
despite the debate provoked by the recent Edict, hardly anyone chal- 
lenged the monopoly of the Catholic Church on public worship and fewer 
still supported full religious toleration. Indeed, few of the cahiers of the 
Third Estate mentioned the issue at all, though they too were full of sug- 
gestions for church reform. 

On the Protestant question, therefore, at no stage in the eighteenth 
century were the lines of division cleanly drawn between church and 
state. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 was the point of 
greatest consensus, but its few detractors included both clerics and state 
officials. As the disastrous consequences of the Revocation became clear, 
opposition to its enforcement grew among both groups, but its defenders 
too included both bishops and administrators. Across the early decades 
of the eighteenth century, the divisions tended to fall between policy- 
makers and the people on the ground trying to implement the policy. 
At this point, the disagreements were more about tactics than about 
aims, since lay and clerical Catholics agreed that Protestantism was an 
evil that should be eradicated. Only in the second half of the century 
were a few voices raised in favour of full religious toleration, and while 
their number certainly grew, the majority of the educated population 
remained opposed or indifferent. As in Bourbon Spain before the French 
Revolution, discussed by David Cahill in this volume, it was less a case of 
anti-clericals attacking the church than of two versions of Catholicism 
that confronted each other. On one side were conservative Catholics, 
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for whom the denial of rights to Protestants—whether or not it could 
be enforced—was a bulwark against a whole series of challenges both to 
the church and to the social and political order. On the other side, most 
reformers endorsed some form of enlightened Catholicism, ranging from 
the few who saw the draconian anti-Protestant laws as an infringement 
of natural rights to people who continued to maintain that the best way 
to convert the Calvinists was by example and kindness and not by force. 
Here, too, there were lay people and clerics on both sides. 

Although debates over Protestantism were closely connected to the 
place of the church in French law, politics, and everyday life, church and 
state were clearly in opposition only at the central political level, where 
the government and the Assembly of the Clergy were often at loggerheads 
over financial questions and issues of jurisdiction. There were also peri- 
odic tensions at the provincial level, where senior administrators occa- 
sionally railed against the intransigence of bishops or even of the clergy as 
a whole. There were, certainly, divergent imperatives driving priests and 
lay administrators, the former primarily concerned with saving souls, the 
latter preoccupied with public order. The servants of the state tended to be 
legalistic, greatly concerned about the authority of the Crown, and more 
sensitive, by the final years of the Old Regime, to educated French and 
European opinion. Yet neither church nor state was unitary and homo- 
geneous. The Assembly of the Clergy, dominated by the bishops, spoke 
on behalf of the French church but did not represent the range of opin- 
ion within it. The parish priests who were in the front line in dealing 
with Protestants sometimes had different views, as did some of the abbés 
who flung themselves into public debates. By the same token, the minis- 
ters of the Crown, sometimes themselves holding divergent views, were 
often at odds with the representatives of the state at the local level: the 
local administrators, police, judges, and army officers who confronted 
the practical problems of enforcement. Those in direct contact with the 
Protestant population, whether clergy, magistrates, or government offi- 
cials, often faced similar problems and frequently formed similar views 
on what should be done. 

Divisions on policy and on underlying principles thus occurred within 
both church and state, rather than primarily between them. Changes in 
thinking that occurred between the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and 
the French Revolution influenced both churchmen and secular admin- 
istrators. This included the Enlightenment, in its various forms, which 
led a small number of people from both groups to embrace full tolera- 
tion but persuaded many more that harsh punishments were uncivilised, 
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that past practice was not necessarily the best guide to future action, and 
that “reason” should dictate policy. It is difficult to assess the influence of 
individual writers, though Montesquieu and Voltaire quite clearly had a 
significant impact on lay thinking about Protestants. Because Voltaire so 
openly attacked the church, he is unlikely to have had much influence 
on the clergy. But Jansenism powerfully affected both lay and clerical 
Catholic thinking and so, too, perhaps paradoxically, did the perceived 
threat of atheism and religious indifference, which pushed many believ- 
ers to see any form of Christianity as preferable to none. 

Certainly, there were tensions over state interference in ecclesiastical 
affairs, yet some people believed such intervention was strengthening it. 
As in other spheres of life, the growing power of the state led both clergy 
and laity to seek its support, while simultaneously fearing the growth 
of despotism if its authority were misused. But the change that perhaps 
most profoundly affected church-state relations was the slow secular- 
isation of the public domain, which meant that by the late eighteenth 
century a significant proportion of the population had come to feel that 
government and religion should for most policy purposes be kept sepa- 
rate. There was growing criticism and declining enforcement of harsh, 
religiously-based laws against blasphemy and against suicide, and an 
increasingly widespread feeling that citizenship and the rights associated 
with it should not depend on an individual's religious beliefs but on his 
virtuous behaviour. As Jean-Francois Sobry wrote in 1786, “He who loves 
his patrie takes pleasure in being a good father, good son, good husband, 
good master, good servant, good friend, good counsellor, in a word, a 
good citizen.”*° At the same time, the growth of national sentiment in the 
second half of the eighteenth century and the elevation of the patrie above 
other loyalties—evident in appeals to “national interest” in the speeches 
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of lawyers defending Protestants before the courts—facilitated the emer- 
gence of a new view of rights as something automatically possessed by 
all French subjects.” Catholicism was now rarely seen as a prerequisite 
for citizenship, and this meant that more and more French Catholics, lay 
and clerical, were willing to support civil toleration. 

By implication, of course, the new thinking about citizenship did 
undermine the church-state compact, but as yet few people were pre- 
pared to take the separation of the two spheres to its logical conclusion. 
Despite important shifts in religious belief and new thinking on the role 
of religion in society, despite the intrusions of the monarchy on the privi- 
leges and independence of the Gallican Church, despite posturing by the 
bishops and alarmist proclamations by conservatives, the church-state 
alliance remained both intact and strong in France on the eve of the Rev- 
olution. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN 
POST-REFORMATION GERMANY, 1530-1914 


JOHN A. MoseEs 


The course of church-state relations in post-Reformation Germany until World 
War One was governed by Martin Luther’s understanding of the doctrine of the 
two realms (Zwei-Reiche-Lehre); according to this, the secular realm was the 
responsibility of the prince, who was “God’s anointed.” His task was to ensure 
the security of the realm, both externally from outside attack and internally to 
preserve law and order in a fallen world, “the Devil’s Beer House”—des Teufels 
Wirtshaus. Both these responsibilities were essential to enable Christian people 
to lead godly and productive lives in accordance with their individual callings. 
The church was there to preach the word of God for the cure of souls. In this 
function it was supposed to enjoy complete freedom from interference from any 
source at all, including the state. The difficulty was that the prince was not only 
head of the secular state, he was also “summus episcopus” (supreme bishop) of 
the church. Consequently, in reality the church became de facto a department 
of state. After the founding of the Reich by Bismarck in 1871, the Protestant 
churches portrayed the Prussian solution to the German question—that is the 
unification of Germany under Prussian leadership in 1871—as the consequence 
of the hand of God in history. The political philosophy of G.W.F. Hegel (1770- 
1831) reinforced the earlier teaching of Luther about the role of the prince by 
the grace of God. And in the age of imperialism, the Protestant theologians 
developed the doctrine that almighty God had called the Prusso-German empire 
to impose its superior culture by force on the decadent, and virtually godless, 
empires of the Russians in the east and the French and British in the west. 
Indeed, war was sanctioned as a divinely inspired act of policy in the realisation 
of Germany’s imputed mission to the world. 


Introduction 


This chapter surveys the origins and course of the Prussian Protestant 
mode of understanding church-state relations in Germany until the 
outbreak of World War One, and here it needs to be kept in mind 
that the severest political consequences of the Protestant Reformation 
were experienced in the Holy Roman Empire, due to the revolt against 
the papacy initiated by Martin Luther. The Wittenberg scholar-monk 
designated the bishop of Rome to be none other than the Antichrist, 
to whom no further loyalty could be paid on pain of the loss of one’s 
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soul. Thereby a revolutionary era in church-state relations was ushered in 
that had worldwide consequences.’ The theological reasons for Luther’s 
disaffection from Rome and the church-state doctrine that resulted 
from it, had profound long-term consequences for German—and indeed 
world—history, as shall become evident. 


‘The “Protestant Principle” 


Luther's attack on the Roman practice of selling indulgences derived 
from his insight, taken from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, that made 
auricular confession to and absolution by a priest as a means of achieving 
righteousness before God, theologically irrelevant. The thrust of Pauline 
theology is made clear in chapter 6, verses 20-23: “When you were slaves 
of sin, you were free in regard to righteousness. But then what return 
did you get from the things of which you are now ashamed? The end of 
those things is death. But now that you have been set free from sin and 
have become slaves of God, the return you get is sanctification and its end, 
eternal life. For the wages of sin is death, but the free gift of God is eternal 
life in Christ Jesus our Lord” [emphasis added]. 

This is the core of the “Protestant principle.’ Justification had been 
wrought for humankind already on Calvary; it only needed to be recog- 
nised and the new life in Christ could begin. The point is, for Luther, 
the individual was unable alone by good works to attain sanctification; 
it was the free gift of a gracious God. At the time this was theologically 
incendiary, its consequences literally world-shattering.* 

The steps in the confrontation with the papacy need not be rehearsed 
here. The fact is that Rome failed, or rather chose not to comprehend 
Luther's teaching on justification. Ironically, Rome finally did so as re- 
cently as 1980, in a joint statement with the German Lutherans, called 
Alle unter einem Christus, announced exactly in the place where the Augs- 
burg Confession had been promulgated in 1530. This document makes 
clear that there is no conflict with “Catholic” teaching on justification; 
Luther’s formulation was in all respects rigorously “Catholic.” So, the 
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“Protestant principle” is essentially “Catholic” after all. But in the period 
from 1517 to 1530, that is not how it was grasped; on the contrary, Luther, 
whose only objective was the renewal of the church, was branded a here- 
siarch. His refusal in the end to accept papal authority was the real cause 
of the rift. 

Being the firebrand he was, Luther proclaimed that the pope was 
the Antichrist, and his agents, who came to re-convert his followers 
by force, were to be regarded as ravening wolves, who, on entering a 
Christian man’s domain, were to be cut down before they could destroy 
his family, his own life, and despoil his worldly goods. Let it be clearly 
understood, the pope was not just a tyrant, but the devil incarnate. As 
Luther formulated it: “If I could kill the devil why would I not do so, 
even at the risk of my own life?”* 

As Luther’s thought developed in the conflict with the papacy, he 
also discovered Pauline teaching concerning true political authority (die 
Obrigkeit), the “powers that be,” as expressed in Romans 13; and from 
this emerged piecemeal his doctrine of the two kingdoms, or the two 
realms, secular and spiritual. And precisely here is where his teaching on 
the relationship between church and state becomes most clear, along with 
its historically portentous political consequences.” 

Having designated the entire hierarchical structure of the Roman 
church to be diabolical, an organisation that preyed on human souls, the 
question to be answered was, who was now responsible for the protec- 
tion of the faithful and the true church of the Gospel? Luther’s answer 
was, the prince, God’s anointed, who becomes a Notbischof (literally, an 


> All under One Christ: Roman Catholic/Lutheran Joint Commission Meeting on the 
Augsburg Confession Augsburg, 23 February 1980 in From Oxford to the Bush: Essays on 
Catholic Anglicanism in Australia, ed. John A. Moses (Brisbane: Broughton Press / SPCK, 
1997), PP. 344-349. 

4 Könnte ich den Teufel umbringen, warum wollte ich’s nicht tun, auch mit Gefahr 
meines Lebens? Quoted after Ernst Weymar, ‘Martin Luther: Obrigkeit, Gehorsam und 
Widerstand; Geschichte in Wissenschaft und Unterricht, Jg. 13, Heft 3 (Marz 1962), p. 149. 

5 Luther composed no unified systematic treatise on the “two realms.” Rather, there is 
a series of ad hoc statements in the form of pamphlets. The key ones are: 1) “Von weltlicher 
Obrigkeit” (1523) [“On secular authority”], in which obedience to the authorities in 
secular matters was demanded, and at the same time, the right of resistance in religious 
issues. 2) “Ermahnung zum Frieden” (1525) [“Admonition to peace”], in which Luther 
tried to persuade the peasants to keep the peace and obey the authorities. 3) “Wider die 
rduberischen und mérderischen Rotten von Bauern” (1525) [“Against the murderous and 
thieving hordes of peasants”], where Luther demanded that the princes ruthlessly cut 
down the unruly mobs. 4) “Ob Kriegsleute auch im seligen Stande sein können” (1526) 
(“On whether soldiers can be saved”]. 
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emergency bishop), the Roman episcopate being no longer an agency of 
almighty God but of the devil. Indeed, the Protestant prince is under- 
stood from now on as summus episcopus (supreme bishop). In a word, he 
had the duty not only to protect his realm, but to exercise oversight of the 
governance of the church. 

The long-term consequence of this development was a blurring of the 
borders between church and state in Prussia-Germany. The prince was 
the supreme agent on earth in the so-called “economy of God” (Ephesians 
4, 11-16).° He had the responsibility for both church and state which 
operate in their allocated spheres, the one commissioned to proclaim 
God's saving Word, the other to establish and maintain the good ordering 
and protection of the realm from all enemies both within and without. 

For Luther, this fallen world was a “stal voller böser Buben; that is, a 
stall full of wicked characters: robbers, cut-throats, prostitutes, usurers, 
all preying on good Christian people, who sought only to fulfil their 
duty in this life, exercising their respective callings in the “economy of 
God,” thus glorifying him. It is here that the prince wielded the sword 
of justice to protect the law-abiding and punish the law-breakers. And 
in order that all in the realm might flourish without fear of invasion 
from external enemies, the prince had the task of maintaining an army 
always to exercise vigilance over the political situation and to use the 
army whenever circumstances required it. So the prince, as well as 
being responsible for the well-being of the church, was also the supreme 
military governor. He had, in short, the highest responsibility in the 
realm, supervising this “economy of God.” Further, in order to be able 
to do all this he was obliged to maintain the aforementioned army, a fact 
that made the bearing of arms the highest calling, because without the 
ability to protect the realm, the entire “economy of God” was threatened 
with extinction. 

Indeed, God intended humanity to live in this world in such a way 
that each individual could fulfil his or her separate vocation, spiritually 
nourished by the reading of Holy Scripture. With the Bible now trans- 
lated into the vernacular, the Word of God was placed in the hands 
of ordinary people and so it became the platform for a revolutionary 
new piety, with the emphasis on society as an organic unity. Luther had 


é The “economy of God” is a concept deriving from St. Paul. For example, in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (4,11-12) he speaks of God’s various callings to people, which 
were for the purpose of preparing all the faithful for the work of Christian service for the 
building-up of the whole community. 
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no time for Winkelmesse (private masses, said by a chantry priest). His 
stress was placed on the corporate dimension, on the community at large. 
And here everybody functioned together in an organic whole, doing 
whatever people did for a living: housewives, artisans, public officials, 
judges, hangmen, soldiers, and princes, all contributed to the economy 
of God, sharing the same Bible-based faith. Indeed everything was ser- 
vice to God, Gottesdienst. Through Luther, a seismic shift in the way 
the faithful related to the Creator had occurred. And here the issue of 
faith is central. In his Preface to the Letter of Paul to the Romans, Luther 
observed: 


Faith is a work of God in us, which changes us, brings us to birth anew 
from God (cf. John 1). It kills the old Adam, makes us completely different 
people in heart, mind and senses, and all our powers, and brings the Holy 
Spirit with it. What a living, creative, active powerful thing is faith! It is 
impossible that faith ever stops doing good. Faith doesn't ask whether 
good works are done, but before it is asked, it has done them. It is always 
active. Whoever doesn't do such good works is without faith, he gropes 
and searches about him for faith and good works but doesn’t know what 
faith and good works are. Even so, he chatters on with a great many words 
about faith and good works.’ 


Indeed, for Luther the whole of life was an expression of the divine love 
for creation. As indicated, the role of the church in this new dispensation 
was to preach the Word. That included the celebration of the sacraments, 
the inculcation of inner piety, the sensitising of the individual soul with 
the love of God, the arousal of a more profound sense of duty and 
service to society, and making the individual aware of his or her role 
in the hierarchy of service within the state, the organism within which 
Gottesdienst took place. 

The point has been made that the prince is supreme bishop, and 
precisely here the church and state are fused together. In his person, 
the prince combined two offices. And certainly, in Prussia at least, the 
pastor was clearly understood to act as an agent of the state in his 
parish, carrying out duties relating to secular administration in addition 
to his cultic responsibilities. The pastor became, in short, a Beamter, a 


7 Preface of St. Paul to the Romans by Martin Luther, 1483-1546, translated by 
Bro. Andrew Thornton, OSB, from “Vorrede auff die Epistle S. Paul and die Romer” in 
D. Martin Luther: Die gantze Heilige Schrifft Deudsch 1545 aufs neu Zuericht eds. Hans 
Volz and Heinz Blanke, 2 vols (Munich: Roger & Bernard. 1972), 2: pp. 2254-2268. 
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public servant.’ And this had its profound, long-term political-theolo- 
gical consequences in the thought of G.W.F. Hegel (1770-1831), who 
became known as the “royal Prussian philosopher”? It is he who system- 
atised the implications of Luther's new theology for government. And so 
the state became the hand of God moving upon earth, and this was the 
pre-condition for the rise of a so-called neo-Lutheran doctrine of the two 
kingdoms or realms. In domestic politics, Hegel endorsed the doctrine 
of the Rechtsstaat, meaning a state governed within a strict legal frame- 
work. But in the realm of foreign relations, Hegelianism was moulded by 
such neo-Hegelians as Heinrich von Treitschke (1834-1896) into a form 
of Machiavellianism which saw the state operating in the world in pursuit 
of ever-greater power for the purpose of imposing its unique Volksgeist, 
or national spirit, on all rivals.'° 

For some neo-Hegelians, the eternal rivalry among states was expected 
to be concluded by the triumph of that state, representing the will of 
God simply by virtue of the fact that it possessed the most vigorous 
Kultur (culture), combined with Macht (power). This entitled it to sub- 
due and absorb all less powerful states, allegedly in conformity with the 
will of God. Not a few German historians, philosophers, and theologians 
since Hegel have claimed to be able to discern the will of almighty God 
throughout history, a phenomenon that led the Swiss theologian, Karl 
Barth, at the beginning of World War One to chastise his German men- 
tors and colleagues for allowing their nationalism to distort their theol- 
ogy. Barth, as a Swiss Social Democrat, was immune to the “dreams and 
delusions” of Weltmacht (world power) that his German contemporaries 
had woven as a consequence of their indebtedness first to Luther, and 
then, in particular, to Hegel.!" 


8 Oliver Janz, Biirger besonderer Art: Evangelsiche Pfarrer in Preussen 1850-1914 
(Berlin: de Gruyter, 1994). 

? Heinrich Ritter von Srbik, Geist und Geschichte (München: Verlag Bruckmann, 
1950), p. 189. 

10 Friedrich Meinecke, Machiavellianism: The Doctrine of Raison d Etat and its Place 
in Modern History (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957). The great Prussian system- 
atiser of the idea of the Rechtsstaat was Samuel Pufendorf (1632-1694). However, the 
first scholar to use the term was Robert von Mohl in his work, Die deutsche Polizeiwis- 
senschaften nach den Grundsätzen des Rechtsstaats (1832-1840). 

11 Hegel spawned a number of highly influential students, of whom Richard Rothe 
(1799-1867) was probably the most influential. From Hegel's doctrine of the state, 
Rothe developed the concept that church and state are but two dimensions of the 
one divinely-appointed agency. The church is essentially the cultic dimension of the 
“ethical” state. See, Otto Pfleiderer, The Development of Theology in Germany since Kant: 
and its Progress in Great Britain since 1825 (London: 1923), pp. 150-153. A peculiar 
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The notion that imperial expansion, enabled by growing industrial 
power and technical expertise, was sanctioned by almighty God was 
absurd to Barth. His publications, beginning with his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans (1918), offended, in particular, his former mentor, 
Adolf von Harnack, who never abandoned his faith in the efficacy of 
the Lutheran-Hegelian notion of the power-state, even after the loss of 
the Great War. Such an edifice would scarcely have been recognisable to 
Luther, who only endorsed what he termed “just wars,” such as defence 
against the incursions of the forces of the Antichrist, or wars to correct 
the anti-Christian behaviour of neighbouring states. 

Suffice it to observe that, as Prusso-German history in the nineteenth 
century evolved, dominated as it was by the rivalry between Prussia and 
Austria (der deutsche Dualismus), the Lutheran doctrine of church-state 
relations (the doctrine of the two kingdoms or realms) mutated under 
the hand of a series of Lutheran theologians and historians into the 
“neo-Lutheran doctrine of the two realms.” Ernst Troeltsch summed up 
Luther’s original position as follows: “Luther appeals with great emphasis 
to the belief that the powers that be are ordained by God, and confirmed 
in their position by Him. It is a duty of obedience towards God to exercise 
authority, to obey the Government, and to use authority for the purpose 
of justice; God himself bears the responsibility for His institutions, and 
does not intend them to be interfered with by human sophistry and 
argument.” It was precisely this sophistry that had disturbed Karl Barth. 
There had arisen an entire school of so-called liberal German theologians 
between the time of Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-1834) and Adolf 


development of the idea that the church should be absorbed by the state, is Hanfried 
Miiller, Von der Kirche zur Welt: Ein Beitrag zu der Beziehung des Wortes Gottes auf die 
Societas in Dietrich Bonhoeffers theologischer Entwicklung (Hamburg / Bergstedt: Herbert 
Reich Verlag, 1961). This work is an attempt by the author, formerly a professor at the 
Humboldt University, East Berlin, to argue that the state of Marxism-Leninism was the 
realisation of the ethic of the New Testament. In Miiller’s, work, Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s 
notion of “religionless Christianity” is advanced to justify the church policy of the former 
East German regime. On “religionless Christianity,’ see Ralf Wiistenberg, A Theology 
of Life: Dietrich Bonhoeffer’ Religionless Christianity (Grand Rapids, Mich.: William 
B. Eerdmans, 1998). 

12 Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, 2 vols. (Louisville/ 
Kentucky/Westminster: John Knox Press, 1992), 2: p. 549. See also, Edelbert Richter, ‘Die 
Zweideutigkeit der Lutherischen Tradition; Deutschland Archiv, 26 Jg no. 4 (April 1993), 
pp. 407-425 and Giinter Kriische, “The Church between Accommodation and Refusal: 
the Significance of the Lutheran Doctrine of the Two Kingdoms for the Churches in the 
German Democratic Republic; Religion and Society 22 no. 3 (1994), pp. 323-332, for 
reflections on the evolution of the neo-Lutheran doctrine of the two realms. 
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von Harnack (1851-1930), who were called “liberal” (as opposed to 
“orthodox”) because they claimed to be able to identify the will of God 
in the affairs of men, in short in the history of the state. Barth made the 
point that if mere men had claimed to have penetrated the mind of God, 
it certainly was not the God of Creation but a projection of their own 
wish-dreams.!° 


‘The Military Consequences 


It is crucial to grasp that the Hegelian doctrine of God had been inter- 
nalised by the Prussian German military leadership as well as by the vast 
majority of Protestant theologians. A famous French observer, Honoré 
Mirabeau (1749-1791), commenting on the foreign policy of Friedrich II 
(1740-1786), once noted that “La guerre est l'industrie nationale de la 
Prussie” (“War is the national industry of Prussia”).'* Precisely that view 
had later been elevated by some neo-Hegelians into a world historical 
principle. On such a view, the state occupied the highest status in the 
ordering of the world, the most important organ of “world reason” and 
bearer of all historical life. Essentially, the state was a moral idea, since 
objective morality existed only in the collective, never in the isolated indi- 
vidual. Such a view built on Hegel’s dictum that man “achieves objectivity, 
truth and morality only in so far as he is a member ofa state??? And this 
state was essentially a war-making machine that operated autonomously 
in the world of politics, not subject to the established laws of morality. The 
Machiavellian model of the essentially amoral state (or prince) had been 
given a Lutheran endorsement by such interpreters of Hegel. Indeed, the 
edifice of Hegel’s thought conceals a tension between his concept of the 
rights of individuals in the life of a state whenever an emergency occurs, 
such as eventuates in wartime when such rights became subordinated to 
national priorities. Certainly, the individual as a child of God has value, 
and part of the responsibility of the role of the state is to preserve that 


13 Karl Barth, The Epistle to the Romans (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968), p. 79, 
from the translation of the 6th edition by Edwyn C. Hoskyns. See also Moses, ‘Justifying 
War as the Will of God: German Theology on the Eve of the First World War; Colloquium 
31 no. 1 (1999), pp. 3-20. 

14 Cited after George P. Gooch, Frederick the Great (Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books, 
1947), p. 105. 

15 Gerhard Ritter, Sword and Scepter, 4 vols, (Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami 
Press, 1972), 1: 208 [translation of Ritter, Staatskunst und Kriegshandwerk: das Problem 
des Militarismus in Deutschland, 4 vols. (München: Oldenbourg Verlag, 1965-1968). 
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value, but the continued existence of the state has also to be guaranteed 
and that is where the rights of individuals become subordinated and vir- 
tually cease to exist. 

For those espousing a neo-Hegelian view of “reason of state” as being 
above all other moral principles, Christianity was stripped of its former 
uncontested role in the “realization of the moral idea” and assigned a 
secondary place behind the state. Indeed, Hegel taught that the state 
“is the divine will, present as the spirit that develops the world’s true 
form and organization.’!® In its constant striving to perpetuate itself, 
the state was pursuing its legitimate calling from God. Gerhard Ritter, 
the doyen of post-war German historians, précised Hegel’s thought as 
follows: “At any given time, history recognises but a single epoch-making 
nation, compared with which all others are absolutely in the wrong; and 
history avails itself of war as the indispensable means for its progress? 17 
With this ultimate prioritisation of the state, the lives and property 
of individuals were trivial and adventitious. Indeed, the unconditional 
duty of the individual was to sacrifice life and fortune without demur 
in the interests of the state. Consequently, the concept of inalienable 
human rights was clearly untenable for those followers of Hegel who gave 
primacy to the state as the realisation of the Zeitgeist. The priorities of 
the state always took precedence over individual rights. Further, the state 
had to be eternally vigilant concerning the aggressive designs of other 
states, and that meant the unqualified endorsement of the right to wage 
preventive war whenever the leadership deemed it necessary. This mind- 
set led also to the conviction that war was a culturally essential factor in 
the life of the state, since it served to strengthen the moral health of the 
nation. 

Arguably, the most eloquent expression of this conviction came from 
Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke (1800-1891): “Eternal peace 
is a dream and not a beautiful one at that, and war is a part of God's 
ordering of the world. In it, the noblest human virtues develop: courage, 
self-abnegation, loyalty to duty and willingness to sacrifice one’s own life. 


Without war the world would sink into a quagmire of materialism.”'® 


16 Ibid. 

17 Ibid. Ritter here was expounding the ideas of G.W.F. Hegel, The Philosophy of Right. 
See the translation by T.M. Knox (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1942), pp. 208-211. 

18 Moltke: Leben und Werk in Selbstzeugnissen: Briefe, Schriften, Reden, selected and 
edited by Max Horst (Birsfelden bei Basel: Verlag Schibli-Doppler, no date), p. 351. In 
a letter dated 11 December 1880 to the Heidelberg professor of international law, Dr. 
Johann Kaspar Bluntschli (1808-1881), who had sent von Moltke a handbook of the 
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What the celebrated field-marshal was expressing here was naught else 
than the established Prusso-German conviction, as enunciated by Hegel, 
that war was an essential element of God’s plan for the world. And this 
was underpinned by a uniquely German Protestant theology that had 
effectively developed from the time of the Wars of Liberation against 
Napoleonic France and remained effectively unchallenged until after 
World War Two. 


The Theological Consequences 


In all this discussion, the “theology of nationalism” occupies a central 
place. The origins of this may be attributed to the aforementioned Berlin 
pastor, Friedrich Schleiermacher, who had no difficulty, at the time of 
the wars against Napoleon I, in identifying the cause of Prussia with that 
of almighty God. This conviction was later fostered by such luminaries 
as Albrecht Ritschl (1822-1889), and then elevated to its highest point 
by Adolf von Harnack at the time of World War One. Karl Hammer has 
recalled this phenomenon in his work on German “war theology,’ 1870- 
1918.2 

What has emerged very strongly is that there was an unshakable 
conviction among German Protestant pastors and theologians that God 
had undoubtedly been guiding the destiny of the nation, in particular 
protecting it from the depredations of the degenerate papist French 
twice during the nineteenth century (in 1806-1815 and 1870-1871). 
These views served not only to heighten the perception of Germany as 
the homeland of the Reformation, but also to give rise to the notion 
of German “chosen-ness” (Ausgewähltheit) by God to uphold genuine 
Christian values in a world of decadent enemies. This in turn led to 


Institut für Völkerrecht, entitled Les Lois de la Guerre sur la Terre, for comment. It is of 
significance that Bluntschli was Swiss and was a proponent of international peace. He was 
founder of the Institute of International Law at Ghent. 

1 Karl Hammer, Deutsche Kriegstheologie 1870-1918 (München: Deutscher Taschen- 
buch Verlag, 1971). See also, Arlie J. Hoover, The Gospel of Nationalism: German Patriotic 
Preaching from Napoleon to Versailles (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1986); Hartmut 
Lehmann, Religion und Religiosität in der Neuzeit (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1996); William R. Hutchison and Hartmut Lehmann eds., Many are Chosen: Divine Elec- 
tion and Western Nationalism (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1994); Daniel R. Borg, ‘Ger- 
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the evaluation of the German nation as “God’s nation,” with the task of 
both defending true Christian values and of punishing those nations that 
offended against them. 

In 1986, the German church historian, Martin Greschat, perceptively 
observed that the dramatic defeat of France in the war of 1870-1871 
produced something akin to a quantum leap in the German conscious- 
ness that God had indeed singled out the Prussian-German nation as an 
instrument for carrying out his divine purposes for humankind. Whereas 
previously the hand of God could be perceived at various high points in 
the course of German history, now the dramatic events that had led to 
the founding of the Reich were attributable solely to God’s direct guid- 
ance (Führung). This then progressed to the belief that God had planned 
for the German nation to be his agent on earth. Prussia-Germany had 
become the chosen “hammer of God” in history. The Prusso-German 
Reich, an avowedly militaristic entity, had always been a key component 
of the “history of salvation” (Heilsgeschichte). Consequently, the ability 
to wage war came to be prioritised over the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount (Matt. 5-8) and the dominical injunction about the pursuit 
of peace among the nations. History was, in short, the tribunal of God, 
Gottes Gericht, in fact his judgement on the world and for the world. So, 
the achievement of unity in 1870-1871 that gave the new Reich a position 
of unprecedented predominance in Europe was, for the Germans, not 
just a fortuitous event, but the expression of God’s special favour towards 
them as a nation. It was no wonder that in the national euphoria of the 
time theologians and pastors reflected on the question of just what future, 
far-reaching and glorious tasks God might have in mind for his people.” 

With the neo-Lutheran doctrine of the two kingdoms now widely 
acknowledged, obedience to the monarch was seen as a pre-eminently 
Christian obligation. Ever since Germany had successfully resisted the 
imposition of French political ideas at the time of Napoleon I, when the 
“Ideas of 1789”?! were being warmly discussed by German intellectuals, 
there was a re-evaluation of monarchy as the “true” Christian form 


20 Martin Greschat, ‘Krieg und Kriegsbereitschaft im deutschen Protestantismus’ in 
Bereit zum Krieg: Kriegsmentalitét im Wilhelminsichen Deutschland 1890-1914, ed. Jost 
Diillfer and Karl Holl (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1986), pp. 33-36. 

21 The “ideas of 1789” are the summing up of the goals of the French Revolution, 
“liberty, equality and fraternity’, in short the objectives to be constitutionally anchored. 
These were intended to replace the system of absolutism based on a monarch by divine 
right. 
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of political order. And although this was challenged briefly in the rev- 
olutions of 1848, by 1850 everywhere in Germany the monarchies had 
been triumphantly re-affirmed. The doctrine that monarchy existed by 
the grace of God was re-confirmed and remained a permanent element 
of official German constitutional thought until the revolution at the end 
of the Great War in 1918-1919. 

Given that the first duty of the monarch was the preservation of the 
realm from attack from without as well as subversion from within, it 
was natural that great emphasis was placed on the efficiency of the army 
and the authority of the police. And when Germany became united 
under Prussian hegemony and attained thereby the status of a Euro- 
pean great power, pastors, theologians, and historians waxed eloquent 
about the providential function of power. It was as though these pro- 
fessional groups in particular had perceived themselves especially qual- 
ified to behave as latter-day prophets of Prussia-Germany’s mission to 
the world, her Sendung. By the mid-1890s, under the vainglorious Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, the frequent statements by academics such as Max Weber and 
the leaders of the newly founded Pan German League about Germany’s 
great imperial future, were echoed by the pastorate.” It became fashion- 
able to celebrate the strength of the army and, in particular, the new Ger- 
man navy. The increase in German armaments was always justified by 
the argument that only through military and naval strength could peace 
be ensured for the future. The notion that this unquestioning reliance 
on massive armaments and the threat of the resort to violence in the 
regulation of international affairs might actually be a destabilising fac- 
tor and lead to war, was not seriously entertained in Protestant circles in 
Germany. As well, this mind-set rejected the idea of maintaining inter- 
national peace through negotiated compromise and understanding in 
favour of maintaining peace by deterrence, through the build-up of mas- 
sive military and naval force. This emphasis, then, on war-preparedness, 
observes Martin Greschat, corrupted the prevailing understanding of 
peace. The extension of power, the striving for a “place in the sun” for 


22 See Wolfgang J. Mommsen, Max Weber and German Politics, 1890-1920 (Chicago: 
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Germany, for German prestige in the world, meant that peace would be 
preserved only on conditions set by Germany.” 

Indeed, under Kaiser Wilhelm II from the mid-1890s at the latest, 
Germany became, through her pursuit of these priorities, the most de- 
stabilising factor in world politics, and that out of ideological convic- 
tion. It was firmly believed that international peace meant essentially the 
postponement of conflict, which must inevitably erupt. Responsible states- 
manship and diplomacy consisted in developing alliances to maintain 
the balance of power, and for this one had to be biindnisfahig, mean- 
ing to be so strongly armed that other powers would always want to 
be allied with Germany. This was the inner logic of imperial German 
diplomatic thinking, and it received not only the endorsement of most 
leading historians and political commentators, but pre-eminently that of 
pastors and theologians as well. Their contribution to the national con- 
sciousness of war as not only an inevitable but also as a necessary instru- 
ment of human progress—and, therefore a major factor in the history of 
salvation—cannot be overstated.” 

This mentality encountered only slight pacifist protest which, when 
it occurred, was inevitably repudiated in the leading Protestant church 
press. Indeed, in the period leading up to World War One, there appeared 
increasingly statements by German pastors in which they promoted the 
idea that peace was only a value that could be realised within the spirit 
of the individual person. The concept that peace among nations could 


23 Greschat, ‘Krieg und Kriegsbereitschaft’ (see above, n. 20), p. 38. See also the 
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therefore urged the constant upgrading of military and naval power in order to be able to 
fulfil the nation’s destiny, either by the threat of force or in the last resort by outright war. 
Riezler’s thought was clearly indebted to Hegel, Leopold von Ranke, and Heinrich von 
Treitschke. If nations did not expand they were doomed to extinction. Here was a refined 
social-Darwinism applied to international relations. See Imanuel Geiss, ‘Zur Beurteilung 
der deutschen Reichspolitik im ersten Weltkrieg—Kritische Bemerkungen zur Interpre- 
tation des Riezler Tagebuchs, in Die Erforderlichkeit des Unméglichen: Deutschland am 
Vorabend des ersten Weltkriegs, ed. Hartmut Pogge von Strandmann and Imanuel Geiss. 
(Hamburg: Europäische Verlagsanstalt, 1965), pp. 49-74. 

4 Wolfgang J. Mommsen, “The Topos of Inevitable War in Germany in the Decade 
before 1914; in Germany in the Age of Total War, eds. Volker R. Berghahn and Martin 
Kitchen (London: Croom Helm, 1981), pp. 23-45. Mommsen examined here the German 
press of the period, which reinforced the idea that war was the only way out of the 
perceived dilemma that resulted from the great power rivalry of the day. 
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be realised in this world was dismissed as hopelessly Utopian. God had 
intended that humanity live on earth in tribes and nations. Hence, it was 
natural that in the struggle for survival there would be clashes of national 
interest. It was the Christian duty of the individual subject to love his 
country. In 1902, for example, the Kiel theologian, Otto Baumgarten, 
published a widely read sermon, entitled Jesu Patriotismus.” In it he 
argued that patriotism enkindled in the individual a selfless sense of ser- 
vice to the national community. Service to the fatherland was essentially 
a religious duty. “Germany” became the focal point of Christian belief; it 
demanded complete loyalty and preparedness to self-sacrifice from the 
individual. Pastors expressed these ideas particularly on national days of 
remembrance.”© 

Behind such appeals for patriotic devotion at the time was the desire 
for Germany to be a united nation. As stated earlier, the Reich was inter- 
nally fragmented, not least because of the presence of a vast working- 
class, political and trade union movement. This perceived itself as a 
largely loyal opposition, but was regarded in conservative circles, espe- 
cially the churches, as a most disloyal and subversive source of repub- 
lican and revolutionary ideas, and hence anti-Christian. The Protestant 
Churches, in particular, perceived it as an obligation to emphasise loy- 
alty to the Kaiser and the German mission to the world. Colonialism 
and imperialism were given the highest endorsement by the church as 
Germany's calling from almighty God. Consequently, the church was 
fully behind the naval armaments program, and the friction and pos- 
sible dangers which this caused with the other powers were largely dis- 
regarded. There was an abandonment of the central Christian message 
about “peace on earth” in favour of a prioritisation of national destiny, 
which was presumed to be guided by almighty God. Almost without 
noticing it, the Protestant Church, by placing its spiritual energy at the 
disposal of the nation, became a de facto political party among others. 
And instead of contributing to the internal unity of the nation, it rather 
exacerbated the alienation which other oppositional parties, especially 
the Social Democrats, acutely felt within the nation.” 


25 For a wider discussion of this issue, see John A. Moses, ‘Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s 
Repudiation of Protestant German War Theology, Journal of Religious History vol. 30 
(2006), pp. 354-370. 

26 Greschat, ‘Krieg und Kriegsbereitschaft’ (see above, n. 20), p. 40. 

27 Ibid., p. 41. 
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Leading Protestant thinkers, such as Friedrich Naumann (1860- 
1919), tried earnestly to rally the working classes around the Kaiser and 
to win them over to the dominant political culture. He devoted his life's 
work to this goal, and his book, Demokratie und Kaisertum, published 
in 1900, had gone through four editions by 1905. His central idea was 
that it ought to be possible to reconcile the aims of socialism with the 
God-given realities of the monarchy, on the basis that workers, too, were 
members of the national community by virtue of their blood. Indeed, all 
classes were united in a community of fate. Naumann wanted to show 
that nationalism and socialism could be amalgamated to a political unity 
in which each part realised its specific aims while performing its particu- 
lar indispensable work for the good of the whole.”* His point of departure 
was that nations were locked inexorably in an on-going power struggle. 
That was the basic fact of the human condition. Peace, then, in the true 
Christian sense, resided in the hearts of individuals only. It was, there- 
fore, a demand of prudence that the working class recognise that in sup- 
porting the monarchy they were guaranteeing their own future; and the 
industrialist and commercial classes, for their part, ought to realise that 
the just demands by the masses for social reform ought to be conceded 
in the interests of national solidarity. 

For Naumann and most of his Protestant colleagues, the nation was 
obliged to pursue Weltpolitik in order to survive against the expansionism 
of the other powers. This is what such luminaries as Max Weber taught. 
And to do this the entire nation had to be united. What, however, 
was the function of Christianity in this quasi-social-Darwinist struggle? 
According to Naumann, it was to emphasise the ethical dimension in the 
conduct of the power struggle, die Ethisierung der Machtkampfe.”? This 


*8 Friedrich Naumann, Demokratie und Kaisertum (Berlin-Schéneberg: Buch Verlag 
der Hilfe, 1900), p. 229. 

2 Greschat, ‘Krieg und Kriegsbereitschaft’ (see above, n. 20), pp. 42-43. See in this 
context the remarkable work of Georg Nicolai, Die Biologie des Krieges. Betrachtungen 
eines Naturforschers den Deutschen zur Besinnung (Zürich: Orell Fiissli, 1918, re-issued, 
Darmstadt, 1983), in which the renowned doctor examined how the rise of militarism in 
Germany predisposed especially the intellectual elite, including theologians, to endorse 
violence in international relations as not only politically desirable but essential to the 
life of humankind. See, Bernhard vom Brocke, ‘“An die Europaer.’ Der Fall Nicolai und 
die Biologie des Kriegs: zur Entstehung und Wirkungsgeschichte eines unzeitgemassen 
Buches; in Historische Zeitschrift Bd. 240, (1985), 364-375. See also the English trans- 
lation, The Biology of War (translated by Constance A. Grande and Julian Grande, Lon- 
don/Toronto: Dent. 1919). 
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was undoubtedly a way of morally endorsing violence in human society, 
by endowing it with a higher “ethical” purpose. Indeed, it was Christian 
thought purged of all sentimentalism. The realities of international life 
were extremely harsh. Since war was inevitable, it was essential that 
the nation make every effort to win. Any loss due to weakness would 
be irresponsible and have the direst implications for the future of the 
nation. A nation was always struggling for self-preservation. Ethics here 
consisted in sustaining “creative fear” concerning the future in the hearts 
and minds of the population, which would ensure that there was always 
a united political will to triumph whenever the next war broke out, as it 
most certainly would. 

Naumann’s thought was designed to expose all pacifist teaching as at 
best unrealistic and at worst sentimental foolishness; and it won many 
earnest pupils among Protestant pastors. Some of these were to develop 
a theology that equated war with an expression of Christ’s love. For 
example, in 1906 the respected liberal theologian, Ferdinand Katten- 
busch (1851-1935), published a pamphlet, Das sittliche Recht des Krieges 
(‘The Moral Right to War’). In it, the author conceded that, for a Chris- 
tian, the chief priority was the kingdom of God and the discipleship 
of Christ, a proposition which no Anglo-Saxon theologian would con- 
tradict. However, Kattenbusch inquired, what precisely did these things 
mean in the real world? Certainly, the central issue was love of neighbour. 
But then, Kattenbusch pointed out, individuals in this world could not 
possibly implement this commission as Christ himself did, because he 
had a unique calling. Rather, the Christian had to live by the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Mount, which, according to Kattenbusch, taught that one 
could change bad behaviour in one’s neighbour by chastisement, even to 
the extent of employing military force. In this way one actually served 
one’s neighbour.*° 

Kattenbusch was apparently not concerned that this interpretation of 
the Sermon on the Mount flew in the face of I Corinthians 13, especially 
verse 7, which says: “Love bears all things, believes all things, hopes all 
things.” Out of this unconditional commandment to love ones neigh- 
bour, for no other reason than that he is one’s neighbour, is made a 
definite condition and purpose, namely to change one’s neighbour for 
the attainment of a specific goal. And if this is not possible through the 


30 Greschat, ‘Krieg und Kriegsbereitschaft’ (see above, n. 20), p. 44. 
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application of pure, altruistic love, then it is legitimate to “educate” 
one’s neighbour through the application of the right amount of coer- 
cion. 

Kattenbusch’s agenda here is clearly to arrive at an unconditional 
justification of war. Obviously, war can only be an expression of love 
of one’s enemy when its purpose is to re-educate him out of his pride 
and bovine stupidity, to call him to reflection (Besinnung). The enemy, 
of course, is not an individual but a nation, but as Herder had taught 
his countrymen in particular, nations have souls. It followed that for 
a Christian country its land, law, freedom, and honour were sacred 
things for which, when they were threatened, it was right and just to 
wage war. Further, some nations could fall prey to the sin of pride and 
arrogance, and thereby oppress others. In such circumstances, then, it 
was appropriate to “educate” them back to reflection. 

The problem here was who was to decide when a nation was being 
arrogant and acting out of overweening pride. One nation must possess 
superior knowledge over another to be in a position to “educate” it. 
And Kattenbusch conceded that all Christian nations had this “superior” 
knowledge over all others, and so imperialism and colonialism were 
legitimised in principle. He then went on to observe that, even among 
the European nations, all at least superficially Christian, there existed 
serious differences in the quality of their Christianity, morality, and 
culture. Here Kattenbusch had no difficulty in arrogating to Germany 
the highest rank among the European nations. Its Kultur, as all educated 
Germans (Bildungsbiirgertum) were convinced, was infinitely superior to 
the mere civilisation of those western powers, who erroneously believed 
themselves to be the leaders of the world. 

From this position only a small step was required to apostrophise 
Germany as the “educator” of the world. The implications were clear: 
Germany had evolved as the most superior Kultur in history, led the 
world in virtually every branch of the arts and sciences, including history, 
philosophy, and theology, and was fast becoming the most important 
industrial and commercial power. The idea that Germany was about to 
challenge Britain for the leadership of the world hung heavily in the air of 
Germany’s university lecture theatres, in the board rooms of the captains 
of industry, as well as in the officers’ messes and wardrooms of the army 
and navy respectively. It was expressed in the famous poem by Emanuel 
Geibel, Am deutschen Wesen soll einmal die Welt genesen (“The German 
essence, being, character, or soul, shall bring healing to the world”). The 
German “sense of mission” (Sendungsbewusstsein) was thus historically 
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and theologically underpinned. Indeed, Germany had been chosen by 
God to be the arbiter of the world.*! 

Kattenbusch appears to have quite uncritically assumed this to have 
been the case when he wrote that every nation was worthy in princi- 
ple to be preserved. Indeed, nations which had not proved themselves 
disciplined (tüchtig) enough to form or sustain a viable state had to 
be subjected to educative coercion like naughty children, so that they 
might “pull themselves together” (sich aufraffen) or accept their fate: to 
be assimilated by a more powerful, “real,” nation. Naturally, the deci- 
sion as to whether and when this should occur, Kattenbusch left to those 
in power. The state had the right in fact to embark on a war of aggres- 
sion (Angriffskrieg) if the international situation was so confused that it 
required the sword to create the space for a re-organising of the nations. 
It was a right such as that which guided the surgeon’s decision to carry 
out an operation in the hope of healing a patient. 

As Greschat observes, these apparently learned, but curiously slanted 
reflections on Jesus’s commandment to peace, the Sermon on the Mount, 
and Christian morality, served to confirm the validity of the widely 
accepted quasi-social-Darwinist ideas concerning the imperialistic pow- 
er struggle that had captured the imagination of most educated Germans. 
War was affirmed not as an aberration in history but as an essential factor 
for the advancement of Kultur. This was repeatedly expressed in the pre- 
1914 writings of the most prestigious Protestant theologians of both the 
“liberal” and “orthodox” schools. For example, Reinhold Seeberg, who 
occupied a chair in theology at Berlin, taught that war promoted morality 
(Sittlichkeit) and culture (Kultur).** 

Seeberg here echoed the widely accepted ideas of the renowned histo- 
rian, Leopold von Ranke, in his 1833 commentary on the eternal struggle 
among states (Die grossen Mächte). The theologians who followed came 
to see God as the arbiter of history, who revealed his will to humanity in 
the contest of arms between states. The side that won had been the bearer 


31 Klaus Vondung, ‘Deutsche Apokalypse 1914’ in Das wilhelminische Bildungsbiir- 
gertum, ed. Klaus Vondung (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1976), p. 156: “In the 
centre of the ‘German apocalypse’ of 1914 was the concept of the war as the tribunal of the 
world (Weltgericht), which God had imposed on Germany’s enemies.” And on page 160, 
“The historical apocalypse of the 19th century, as well as the apocalyptic comprehension of 
the war in 1914, was a Protestant phenomenon. [emphasis added]. 

32 Reinhold Seeberg, Geschichte, Krieg und Seele (Leipzig: Verlag Quelle & Meyer, 
1916). See in particular the chapters ‘Der Krieg und die allgemeine Menschenliebe,; 
pp. 79-88, and ‘Krieg als Kulturfortschritt? pp. 89-122. 
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of God’s will, a view confirmed by Hegel’s teaching. As Seeberg formu- 
lated it in 1916, “Wars simply serve the purpose of allowing the nations 
of the world to test, and possibly correct, their historical validity accord- 
ing to the measure of their strength. They [wars] force the nations—one 
could perhaps say—to swear the oath of disclosure”? The German here 
is Offenbarungseid, a legal expression translatable in English as “oath of 
disclosure or manifestation,’ an oath required of bankrupts, compelling 
them to reveal the true state of their affairs. In the transferred sense in 
which Seeberg is using the term here, he meant clearly that war was a test 
of a nation’s viability. If it could not meet the test then it deserved, quite 
literally, to go out of business. 

It is now recognised by international scholarship that German Protes- 
tant theology, particularly in the years leading up to World War One, 
contributed significantly to a militarisation of thinking,** which had the 
effect of encouraging the idea of the necessity of war, as well as the 
increased preparedness to go to war with both determination and enthu- 
siasm. As the US historian Roger Chickering has documented, very few 
German thinkers dared to venture a contrary opinion; minority views 
were contemptuously disregarded.*° It is further stressed that these views 
on the role of war in the history of salvation were no mere literary 
outpourings or mental games, but represented beliefs that were deeply 
rooted in the German consciousness, especially in church circles, and 
particularly in Protestant youth associations.*° Only with this in mind is 
that extravagant enthusiasm for war, when it finally became a reality in 
August 1914, explicable. 


Conclusion 


Finally, what is historically remarkable is the rise of so-called nation- 
al Protestantism and the identification of the nation with the will of 
almighty God, the conviction that God had chosen the German nation to 
be his instrument in the “history of salvation? This is a phenomenon of 
crucial significance in explaining the course of German history. Between 
the Wars of Liberation 1813-1814 and the final unification of the Reich 


33 Greschat, ‘Krieg und Kriegsbereitschaft’ (see above, n. 20), p. 46. 

34 Roger Chickering, Imperial Germany and a World without War: the Peace Movement 
in German Society, 1892-1914 (Princeton University Press, 1975), pp. 273-277. 

35 Ibid., pp. 201-217. 
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under Bismarck after three so-called wars of unification in 1871, there 
occurred a conflation of sacred and secular history, a factor which no 
historian, regardless of ideological persuasion, can afford to disregard. 
It explains, as we have seen, how religion came to endorse limitless 
violence, how war was prioritised, and how the essential content of the 
gospel, at the core of which is Christ’s preaching about peace and the 
commandment to love one’s enemies, was discarded in favour of Prusso- 
German national aggrandisement. 

In domestic politics, too, Bismarck had not shrunk from playing the 
“confessional card,” namely in the so-called Kulturkampf (the campaign 
to suppress Roman Catholic influence in Germany) when, in the wake 
of the promulgation of papal infallibility in 1870, he adopted a pol- 
icy in Prussia of marginalisation of Roman Catholic political influence 
that lasted from 1872 until 1887. It illustrated just how much Lutheran 
thinking about the state had dominated the Protestant political elites, 
especially in northern Germany. As we have seen, the monarch was the 
supreme bishop of the state church; indeed, there existed in Lutheran 
parlance a unity between “throne and altar? Consequently, the demands 
by the Roman Catholic minority (represented politically by the Centre 
Party) to have complete religious freedom, especially in education, within 
a Protestant kingdom, was an anomaly that threatened to open the way 
for papal interference in the internal affairs of Prussia. Bismarck, how- 
ever, in his bans on Roman Catholic schools and religious orders, had 
in the end to admit defeat and negotiate a feeble political reconciliation 
with Rome. The divisiveness of the Kulturkampf was to bedevil German 
domestic politics for decades to come, because it spawned what became 
the second largest oppositional political movement in imperial Germany 
after social democracy.*” 

When war finally came in 1914, it was assessed as one of national self- 
defence against a world of envious enemies. National Protestantism then 
came into its own, justifying the war and Germany’s sacred mission; and 
when the German plan of attack, named after its architect, Count von 
Schlieffen (1833-1913), became bogged down on the Western Front, ini- 
tiating four years of unprecedented human slaughter, it was this spirit 
which sustained the German determination to fight on to ultimate vic- 
tory. The creator, or in any case a deity evolved in the fantasies of German 
“liberal” theology, had been considered to be the central actor of Prusso- 


37 The literature on the Kulturkampf is extensive, but see Lothar Gall, Bismarck, The 
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German history from the early nineteenth until the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. Never has such a theologically-derived delusion had such dire con- 
sequences for humanity at large. 


THE BROAD CHURCH MOVEMENT, 
NATIONAL CULTURE, AND THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCHES OF GREAT BRITAIN, C.1850-C.1900 


STEWART J. BROWN 


This chapter explores broad church conceptions of the established Churches in 
Great Britain as definers of a “British” national culture and national mission dur- 
ing the second half of the long nineteenth century. This period marked the height 
of the United Kingdom’s global power and influence—when its industrial econ- 
omy was pre-eminent in the world, its merchant marine carried the lion’s share 
of world commerce and its navy dominated the seas. The United Kingdom pos- 
sessed the largest empire the world had seen, and it was the leading missionary 
country, sending out nearly as many Protestant missionaries as the rest of the 
world combined. In short, it was the ascendant “Christian” state in what has been 
described as the “great century” of Christian global expansion. The chapter will 
discuss how leading broad church thinkers—among them F.D. Maurice, J.R. See- 
ley, A.P. Stanley, Matthew Arnold, Brooke Foss Westcott, and Max Miiller in the 
Church of England, and Norman MacLeod, John Caird, and John Tulloch in the 
Church of Scotland—maintained that the national Churches were to provide 
moral education, encourage intellectual cultivation, promote an ideal of social 
service, and strengthen national unity. The chapter will assess the strengths and 
weaknesses of broad church conceptions, and consider the waning influence of 
the broad church in national religion and culture from the 1890s. 


Introduction 


“The church must cleanse itself from this shame, or find its existence 
endangered.” So wrote the moderate evangelical Christian Observer of 
“broad church theology” in May 1860.’ It was referring to a movement 
of liberal thought within the established Church of England, a movement 
that had recently found expression in the publication of the controversial 
volume entitled Essays and Reviews. This movement managed for a time 
to unite the evangelical and high church parties against it, and during 
the next five years there were strenuous efforts by the large majority 


1 “Broad Church Theology; Christian Observer (May 1860), quoted in J.L. Altholz, 
Anatomy of a Controversy: The Debate over Essays and Reviews 1860-1864 (Aldershot: 
Scolar Press, 1994), p. 34. 
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of clergy to silence or expel the broad church thinkers. Had the clergy 
commanded the power to do so, the Church of England would most 
certainly have been “cleansed” of the broad church “shame.” North of the 
Tweed, meanwhile, most ministers in the established Church of Scotland 
had by the mid-1860s united to suppress the broad church movement 
within their church as well. For their legion of critics, the broad church 
thinkers were dangerous sceptics, rationalists, and non-believers, whose 
insistence on remaining within the Christian Church was fundamentally 
dishonest. For they seemed to reject the most fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, including the inspiration of Scripture, the miracles of Christ, 
the atonement, and the eternal punishment of the wicked. They would 
subvert the faith of simple believers and bring them to everlasting ruin. 
The veteran high churchman, John Keble, likened the broad churchmen 
to “rattlesnakes,” who first lulled their victims into a trance and then 
destroyed them.” 

And yet, the broad church movement was not silenced, nor were the 
broad church thinkers expelled. On the contrary, from the mid-1860s the 
movement grew in power and influence within the established Churches; 
indeed, with the support of leading politicians, and especially of the 
Crown, the broad church clergy came to exercise a near-ascendancy in 
the religious establishments. During the noontide of British world influ- 
ence, it was largely broad church thinkers who defined the relation- 
ship of church and state, the ideal of the national Church, and Chris- 
tian Britain’s justifications for empire. Broad church thinkers played a 
vital role in defending the established Churches of England and Scot- 
land and preserving the connection of church and state in the increas- 
ingly liberal and democratic political order of later Victorian Britain. It 
was, moreover, largely broad church thinkers who provided the theo- 
logical and intellectual foundations for the remarkable resurgence in the 
established Churches in England and Scotland during the final decades 
of the century—a resurgence that included the building of hundreds of 
new established churches and schools, the spread of new methods of 
urban mission, a heightened appreciation of national religion, including 
the role of the established Churches in shaping the history and identity 
of the United Kingdom, and a renewed ideal of social service, at home 
and in the empire. Broad church thinkers were strong supporters of the 


2 Bodleian Library, Oxford, Ms.Eng.Lett. d.136, fols. 75-77. John Keble to J.T. Cole- 
ridge, 12 January 1862, J.T. Coleridge Papers. 
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empire, and sought to define higher purposes for the empire, including 
the promotion of dialogue and mutual respect among peoples of different 
faiths. While the United States and most British colonies of the New 
World embraced the idea of a strict separation of church and state, in 
Britain the broad church Christianity of such figures as Benjamin Jowett, 
A.P. Stanley, J.R. Seeley, Matthew Arnold, John Caird, John Tulloch, 
and W.H. Fremantle asserted the essential unity of church and state. It 
combined support for a liberal, progressive social and political order with 
commitment to established religion. The evangelical and high church 
parties, to be sure, played their parts in this resurgence of the established 
Churches, but neither group shared to the same extent the broad church 
commitment to the connection of church and state. The broad church 
contribution to the maintenance of established religion in late Victorian 
Britain was vital. Although never more than a minority movement within 
the established Churches, it was a minority movement of considerable 
creativity and versatility. 

The broad church movement has been explored in several studies, 
mainly biographical in nature, by Basil Willey, Charles Sanders, Richard 
Shannon, and Peter Hinchliff, and more recently in a valuable mono- 
graph by Tod Jones.? But it would be fair to say that the movement and 
its influence on the United Kingdom state and empire have not received 
the same attention as either the Victorian high church or evangelical 
movements. In this chapter, I will consider the role of the Victorian 
broad church movement in defending and promoting the connection of 
church and state, giving particular attention to the broad church ideal of 
a national Church, to its notion of the Christian imperial mission, and 
finally to its role in shaping a secularised version of a Christian social 


3 P, Hinchliff, John William Colenso, Bishop of Natal (London: Nelson, 1964); P. 
Hinchliff, Benjamin Jowett and the Christian Religion (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
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Robert Seeley and the Idea of a National Church; in, Ideas and Institutions of Victorian 
Britain R. Robson, ed. (London: G. Bell, 1967), pp. 236-267; P. Hinchliff, Frederick Tem- 
ple, Archbishop of Canterbury: A Life (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998); T.E. Jones, 
The Broad Church: A Biography of a Movement (Lanham, Md.: Lexington Books, 2003). 
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Broad Church Movement (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1942); B. Willey, Nine- 
teenth Century Studies: Coleridge to Matthew Arnold (London: Chatto and Windus, 1949); 
B. Willey, More Nineteenth Century Studies (London: Chatto and Windus, 1956); and 
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ideal in the final decades of the nineteenth century. The focus will be on 
England and Scotland, where the movement exercised its greatest influ- 
ence. 


The Victorian broad church movement 


The nineteenth-century broad church movement emerged amid the reli- 
gious strife of the 1820s and 1830s, when the established churches of 
the United Kingdom had come under serious threat from a revived 
and newly confident Roman Catholicism in Ireland, and from militant 
Protestant dissent in England and Scotland. In response to this challenge, 
and believing that neither the high church nor the evangelical parties 
within the Church of England gave sufficient attention to the national 
aspects of religion, a number of liberal Anglicans sought to define a 
new Christian social ideal with emphasis on the established church as 
the moral educator of the nation. In this, they drew upon earlier liberal 
traditions of thought within Anglicanism, including the seventeenth- 
century Cambridge Platonists, and the eighteenth-century latitudinar- 
ians, while they added new romantic sensitivities (drawn largely from 
German Protestant thought) and a new intellectual engagement with the 
democratic forces unleashed in 1789. The poet and essayist, Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge, argued in an influential treatise in 1829 that the major ben- 
efit of a national church was that it nurtured and maintained a “clerisy,’ or 
body of cultured persons, who worked to elevate the state above a mere 
struggle of interests, and contributed to the spiritual and moral eleva- 
tion of all its inhabitants.* Coleridge’s friend, the clergyman, historian, 
and educator, Thomas Arnold, worked to broaden both the theology and 
the pastoral outreach of the established Church, with the aim of drawing 
most Protestant dissenters back into the parish structures of the Church 
and making it again co-terminous with the nation. He dreamed of seeing 
the parish church become again the centre of every community in the 
land, reconciling conflicting social classes and interests.° In Scotland, the 
lay theologian, Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, published a series of tracts 
in the 1820s and early 1830s, which challenged the Calvinist orthodoxy of 


4 S. Coleridge, On the Constitution of Church and State (1829), ed. and intro. J. Barrell 
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the Scottish establishment and shaped a theology that emphasised God’s 
love for all humankind and his commitment to bring all of humanity 
within the divine family.° A British movement developed which aimed 
to preserve and revive the influence of established Churches by making 
them as comprehensive as possible. The name, “broad church,’ was being 
used to refer to this movement by the later 1840s.’ It was, as one historian 
observed, “more a movement of individuals than a party or sect?® 

The movement attracted support during the 1850s, reflecting the more 
optimistic public discourse that accompanied the increased prosperity 
and social stability of mid-Victorian Britain. With the end of the polit- 
ical unrest and famine of the 1830s and 1840s, many turned away from 
pessimistic, atonement-based theologies of human depravity and eternal 
punishment, and embraced instead the more inclusive, world-affirming, 
broad church teachings, with their emphasis on the moral example of 
Christ, the benevolence of God, and the potential for moral improvement 
in this world.’ In his influential article on “Church Parties” in the Edin- 
burgh Review of 1853, W.J. Conybeare described the new broad church 
party as the most intellectually distinguished of the three parties in the 
Church of England. “Among their ranks,” he maintained, “is compre- 
hended almost every living clerical author whose name is distinguished 
in literature or science.’!° Fundamental to the broad church movement 
was a commitment to a comprehensive national Church, which would 
be as inclusive of different varieties of belief as possible. “They believe,” 
observed Conybeare, “that the superficial differences between Christians 
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are as nothing in comparison with the essential agreement; and they are 
willing that the portals of the church should be flung as widely open as 
the gates of heaven?! 

The new broad church movement had three main geographical cen- 
tres. First, there was the group associated with Oxford University, includ- 
ing Edward Copleston, Richard Whately, R.D. Hampton, Mark Pattison, 
Baden Powell, Frederick Temple, A.P. Stanley, and Benjamin Jowett. This 
group placed emphasis on the individual intellect and grew distrustful of 
creedal statements and church authority. Second, there was the group 
associated with Cambridge University, which included Julius Charles 
Hare, Connop Thirlwall, ED. Maurice, John Sterling, Charles Kings- 
ley, William Whewell, John R. Seeley, and Alfred Tennyson. This group, 
while sharing the broad church commitment to freedom of inquiry, 
tended to give more veneration to the historic creeds and traditions of 
the Church.” Third, there was the Church of Scotland broad church 
group, which was based mainly in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. Andrews. 
These were liberals who had remained in the established Church after 
the Disruption of 1843 and who now sought to restore their damaged 
Church’s national influence. They included the brothers Norman and 
Donald Macleod, James Robertson, the brothers John and Edward Caird, 
Robert Lee, the Duke of Argyll, A.K.H. Boyd, J.C. Shairp and, espe- 
cially, John Tulloch. While committed to the Church of Scotland as their 
national Church, they were less committed to their Churchs Calvinism 
and they worked for closer co-operation with the Church of England. 
The broad churchmen were in many cases linked by family and personal 
connections, as well as shared intellectual approaches. Maurice and Julius 
Hare, for example, had married one another's sisters. Thirlwall and Hare 
had been pupils together at Charterhouse and remained lifelong friends. 
Stanley was a favourite student and biographer of Thomas Arnold, and 
indeed was embraced as a member of the Arnold family. 

Along with a commitment to established religion, the movement was 
characterised by several other shared attitudes and assumptions. The first 
of these was an openness to, and participation in, the biblical scholarship 
coming from the Continent, and especially the historical and contextual 
approaches to the study of the Bible and early Christianity. They believed 
that this “higher criticism” was destined to lead to a purer, simpler 
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theology, and usher in a new Christian era. As Benjamin Jowett argued 
in his seminal essay on “the Interpretation of Scripture” in 1860, the aim 
of the historical approach was to strip away the layers of interpretation 
that had been built up over the centuries, and uncover the original 
meaning of Scripture; that is, what the Scriptural authors had intended 
to communicate to the people of their day.'? Both John Seeley and 
Matthew Arnold were familiar with German higher criticism and looked 
to criticism to uncover the original ethical teachings of Jesus.'* Combined 
with this was a belief that the study of history would bring new insights 
into the moral and intellectual progress of humanity and God’s purposes 
for the world." Broad church thinkers saw God’s hand, not only in the 
history of ancient Israel and the early Church, but also in the fall of the 
Roman Empire, the rise of the modern nations, and Britain's imperial 
expansion. For Maurice, for example, history was the record of God's 
moral education of the human race and God had willed the formation 
of both the nations and the Church, and their mutual development.'® 
Second, broad church thinkers embraced the fresh perspectives and 
knowledge being provided by science, including the notions of the im- 
mense geological age of the earth, the theory of biological evolution 
through natural selection, and new views of the nature of primitive man 
and the evolution of the human species. For them, Christianity had 
nothing to fear from science, as all creation was of God. They prided 
themselves on being fearless advocates of intellectual progress through 
free inquiry.'” Third, broad church thinkers emphasised a non-dogmatic 
Christianity. For them, the Christian creeds and confessions were human 
constructions and products of specific social and political conditions. 
Far from infallible, the creeds were faltering efforts to interpret divine 
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truth, and the imperfect results of compromise and negotiation among 
ecclesiastical parties. The Church of Scotland’s Westminster Confession, 
John Tulloch asserted in 1865, “in its origins and its principles was 
the manifesto of a great religious party which, after a fierce conflict, 
gained a temporary ascendancy in England and Scotland.” “Indeed,” he 
added, “the same thing could be said of every Protestant Confession 
of Faith”!8 “When we try to think of the majesty of God, asked the 
German-born Anglican broad churchman, Max Müller, in an address 
in 1873, “what are those [creedal] formulas but the stammerings of 
children, which only a loving father can interpret and understand?” For 
the broad churchman, T.H. Green, writing in the 1870s, the emergence 
of dogma in early Christian history had reflected the “solidification of 
Christianity” into an institutional form, with the consequent loss of 
that intuitive, immediate consciousness of God that had inspired Jesus 
and St. Paul. Dogma, he observed, resulted from “the impotence of the 
human spirit to sustain itself at the level to which it had been raised 
in Christ” and distanced the Church from true religious feeling.” The 
clergy, Jowett had asserted privately in 1846, would be better off “if they 
would get rid of Theology altogether”?! For most broad churchmen, 
each individual was “responsible for his own belief” and must not allow 
either authoritative creeds or an infallible Scripture to take the place of 
conscientious inquiry.” 

Fourth, broad churchmen believed that the essential message of Chris- 
tianity was an ethical one, involving service to others and commit- 
ment to social justice. They shifted emphasis away from the mysteries 
of Christs death and atonement for human sin, to the life of the his- 
torical Jesus, and the clear moral example he provided. They became 
social reformers. Broad churchmen, including Maurice, Kingsley, and 
Thomas Hughes, were leaders of the London-based Christian Social- 
ist movement of 1848-1854, and sought to unite the Church with the 
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movement for social democracy. Charles Kingsley delivered a controver- 
sial sermon in London during the Great Exhibition of 1851, in which 
he argued that the Christian message could be summed up by the rev- 
olutionary ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity, and that only so far 
as the clergy embraced these ideals were they true priests of the incar- 
nate Christ.” This social reform commitment developed along with the 
maturing democratic movement. Broad churchmen, insisted W.H. Fre- 
mantle, broad church chaplain of Balliol College, Oxford, in 1887, under- 
stood that the growth of social democracy demanded a fundamental re- 
orientation of the Church's teaching. “The modern conviction that all 
men have their rights and that Government exists for their sake, has com- 
municated itself to theology. We cannot think of men simply as offenders 
who need pardon; rather the fact that they have been created seemed to 
give them a claim on their creator? For the broad church dean of West- 
minster, A.P. Stanley, Christianity could be reduced to two command- 
ments: to love God and to love your neighbour, while the parable of the 
Good Samaritan provided all the guidance that individuals needed for 
living the godly life.” Finally, broad church thinkers believed that reve- 
lation was progressive. God continued to inspire individuals with divine 
truth and to direct intellectual and moral progress. The broad church- 
man J.R. Seeley argued in 1868 that the clergy should draw their sermon 
illustrations more from modern history than from the Bible, because the 
“canon of inspiration” was not closed.”° 

The broad church movement aroused intense hostility from both the 
evangelical and high church parties. According to their opponents, broad 
church clerics indulged in irresponsible speculations about the divine 
inspiration of Scripture and the authority of the Church creeds, and these 
speculations could have eternal consequences by undermining the faith 
of simple believers. Broad church thinkers threatened to leave the Church 
with no moorings, adrift on a darkened sea. The early 1860s, as we have 
noted, witnessed strenuous efforts to curb broad church speculations 
and depose more extreme broad church clergy. Charges of heresy were 
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brought against the seven broad church authors of Essays and Reviews— 
although because of legal complications only two were formally prose- 
cuted and convicted in the church courts. But then in 1864, the Privy 
Council, a civil court, overturned these two convictions. In response, 
some 11,200 Church of England clergymen signed a declaration protest- 
ing the Privy Council decision and demanding the conviction be upheld, 
while the religious press seethed in rage.” In 1862 (as Hilary Carey 
discusses in her chapter), charges of heresy were brought against John 
William Colenso, the broad church Anglican missionary bishop of Natal, 
following the publication of the first volume of a work of Old Testament 
criticism, in which Colenso challenged the historical accuracy of the Pen- 
tateuch. Colenso was deposed for heretical teaching by an ecclesiastical 
tribunal of bishops presided over by the bishop of Cape Town. But again, 
the decision of an ecclesiastical court was overturned (in 1865) after an 
appeal to the Privy Council. And, again, the majority of Anglican clergy 
was outraged.”® 

In Scotland, a bitter “Sabbath war” emerged in 1865, following an 
address by the Glasgow broad church minister, Norman MacLeod, in 
which he called for Sunday openings of museums, galleries, and parks, 
and argued that the Old Testament laws regarding the Sabbath did not 
apply in a Christian country. There was an outpouring of religious rage 
over what was seen as a further challenge to scriptural authority, and 
widespread calls for MacLeod to be deposed.” At the same time, the 
efforts of the Edinburgh broad church minister, Robert Lee, to intro- 
duce what he viewed as more decorous forms of worship also outraged 
most Presbyterian ministers. Lee hoped his liturgical reforms would 
attract more people back to the services of the national Church of Scot- 
land, but his opponents viewed his innovations—which included read 
prayers and organ music—as unscriptural. Lee would probably have been 
deposed from the ministry by the General Assembly of 1866, had he 
not been incapacitated by a stroke shortly before the Assembly con- 
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vened and then died two years later.” As in England, the ministers of the 
Scottish Church overwhelmingly renounced broad churchism and all its 
works. 

However, many of the educated laity, many leading Liberal politi- 
cians, and the queen, were coming to a very different view. In the 1860s, 
a time of general economic prosperity and confidence in the politi- 
cal order, lay opinion was drawn to the optimistic, tolerant, humane, 
and world-affirming broad church theological positions. Some sympa- 
thised with the maligned broad church thinkers and applauded their 
stand against what appeared as clerical narrowness and excessive dog- 
matism. Broad church clerics especially benefited from the favour of 
Queen Victoria, who had been drawn to broad church views through 
the influence of her German Lutheran consort, Prince Albert, and who 
had a particular taste for the sermons of Scottish broad churchmen, such 
as John Caird, Norman MacLeod, and John Tulloch.*! Liberal politi- 
cians, among them William Gladstone, were attracted from the 1860s to 
broad church notions of a progressive Christianity.” They appreciated 
the efforts of broad church clergy to bridge the growing gap between 
Christianity and educated middle-class opinion, and also to reach out 
to the labouring classes through social activism. This aspect of broad 
churchism assumed a heightened importance following the extension of 
the franchise with the Second Reform Bill in 1867 (1868 in Scotland). 
During the 1860s and 1870s, as Jonathan Parry has observed, “broad- 
church Christianity was powerful in the political and social establish- 
ment, not least at Court,” and this became reflected in the placement 
of broad churchmen in key positions in the Churches and universi- 
ties.” 

The list of broad church appointments was striking. In 1864, A.P. Stan- 
ley became dean of Westminster Abbey. In 1868, A.C. Tait became 
archbishop of Canterbury, in 1869, Frederick Temple was consecrated 
bishop of Exeter, and, in 1870, James Fraser became bishop of Manch- 
ester. Charles Kingsley became regius professor of modern history at 
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Cambridge University in 1860 and a canon of Westminster Abbey in 
1873, Mark Pattison was elected master of Lincoln College in 1861, 
ED. Maurice became Knightsbridge professor of moral philosophy at 
Cambridge in 1866, Max Miiller became professor of comparative philol- 
ogy at Oxford in 1868, J.R. Seeley succeeded Kingsley as regius pro- 
fessor of modern history at Cambridge in 1869, Brooke Foss Westcott 
was named professor of divinity at Cambridge in 1870, and Benjamin 
Jowett became master of Balliol College, Oxford, in 1870. In Scotland, 
the broad churchman, John Caird, became professor of divinity at Glas- 
gow University in 1862 and then principal of the university in 1873, 
while his younger brother, Edward Caird, had become professor of moral 
philosophy at Glasgow in 1866. The broad churchman, J.C. Shairp, was 
appointed professor of Latin at St. Andrews in 1861, joining John Tulloch, 
who was professor of theology and principal of St. Mary’s college, and 
who also became chief clerk of the General Assembly of the established 
Church in 1875. A.H. Charteris became professor of biblical criticism at 
Edinburgh University in 1868. 

The broad church movement was thus coming to exercise real lead- 
ership within Church and nation. From being a threatened and embat- 
tled minority, broad church thinkers had, during the 1860s, moved to 
the heart of the religious establishments of England and Scotland. Their 
position in the Church was further secured in 1865, when, in response to 
the report of a Royal Commission, Parliament passed the Clerical Sub- 
scription Act. The act eased the terms of subscription to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles and Book of Common Prayer at the ordination of new Angli- 
can clerics, who were now required only to declare a general “assent:’** 
For Stanley, the act was a triumph for “truth and freedom” and showed 
that Church and state recognised that “the time has come for great and 
beneficent changes of opinion”™ The recent changes all seemed provi- 
dential; indeed, some believed that Britain was on the verge of a second 
Reformation, to be shaped around the new biblical criticism and histori- 
cal approaches to Christian faith. “That a second Reformation is in store 
for us,’ A.P. Stanley confided to J.C. Shairp in 1865, “and that the various 
tendencies of the age are preparing the way for it, I cannot doubt, unless 
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Christianity is doomed to suffer a portentous eclipse.’*° By 1887, Fre- 
mantle could proclaim that this “New Reformation” was well advanced 
and was in the process of transforming not only the national Church but 
national life.” As Arthur Burns has observed, the clergymen “coming 
to hold positions of authority in the later nineteenth century belonged 
to a generation whose theological, ecclesiological and social thought was 
profoundly marked” by the broad church influence of Coleridge, Arnold, 
and Maurice.*® 

In 1870, broad church influence was crucial in the making of the Edu- 
cation Act for England and Wales. The bill was drafted by the Liberal 
MP, William Edward Forster, a broad church Anglican who had mar- 
ried the daughter of Thomas Arnold and was, thus, Matthew Arnold’s 
brother-in-law. In the spirit of the Arnolds, Forster intended the bill to 
promote a shared religious culture among the nation’s children. “Surely 
the time has come,’ he asserted in introducing the education bill in 
the Commons, “when men will find out that on the main questions 
of religion they agree, and that they can teach them in common to 
their children?*? The act permitted the formation of rate-supported 
board schools in those districts where the existing Church of England 
schools were insufficient. According to an amendment drafted by another 
broad church MP, William Cowper-Temple, the new board schools were 
required to provide non-dogmatic religious instruction, with an empha- 
sis on moral teaching. The Church of England continued for the next few 
decades to educate the majority of English and Welsh children.*° But the 
board schools, with their broad church-inspired, non-dogmatic religious 
instruction, steadily grew in importance and, by 1895, they were edu- 
cating 1,848,000 children, as compared to about 2,000,000 in Church of 
England schools.*! 
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From the beginning of the movement, broad church thinkers had empha- 
sised the ideal of a comprehensive national Church, inclusive of all inhab- 
itants and rooted in national history, which would express and elevate the 
nation’s moral and spiritual life. They viewed church and state as joint 
expressions of nationality, which for them was part of the providential 
purpose in history. Coleridge, as we have seen, had argued in 1829 that 
the purpose of the national Church was the spiritual and moral culti- 
vation of the nation, the preservation and interpretation of its history, 
and the defining of its highest aspirations. Thomas Arnold had viewed 
the parishes of the established Church as potential close-knit Christian 
communities, in which class conflicts, individual interests, and sectarian 
divisions would be subsumed. Later broad church thinkers took up and 
developed these themes. For them, Christianity was a social and histor- 
ical religion, as well as a personal faith; it was about the redemption of 
nations as well individuals. “The idea of a National Church,” wrote the 
broad church clergyman, John Llewelyn Davies, in 1868, implied “that a 
Christian nation should publicly confess its Christianity.’ As religion was 
the highest human motivation, he added, “A nation which acts publicly 
in the sphere of religion is setting the highest possible estimate on its own 
functions?’ For the broad church historian, J.R. Seeley, a shared religious 
faith was the most important aspect of the nation-state and the study 
of international relations was an exercise in political theology. “Look 
almost where you will in the wide field of history,’ Seeley observed in 
1882, “you will find religion ... either giving birth to and sustaining states 
or else raising them up to a second life after their destruction.”*° “State 
and Church belong together,” he continued, “and the link between them is 
nationality. As the Church without the State becomes a mere philosoph- 
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ical or quasi-philosophical sect, so the State without the Church ... is a 
mere administrative machine.” A close friend of Seeley later observed 
that: 


The province of Religion was, in his view, much less personal and much 
more national and political than was commonly supposed. Religions com- 
monly differed from philosophies in being “nationalities in an idealised 
form,” and the greatest religious literature known to the world, the Hebrew 
Bible, owes its peculiar force to the fact that it embodies a treatment of 
national history more intense and more ideal than that which can be found 
in any other literature. 


For broad churchmen, a major task of the national Church was to co- 
operate with the state in the moral education of the nation. It was to shape 
culture through “a large and deep intellectual cultivation?” and promote 
community-building through a common set of ethical values, including 
toleration of differences in opinion. It was to subsume class conflict, 
inculcate a civic piety, and teach citizens “that their nation, of which 
God has made them citizens, is entitled to the same kind of reverent 
service that the Church in which God has placed them may claim??? 
For the broad church bishop, Frederick Temple, “the progressive will of 
God” was expressed through “a tolerant and broad established Church, 
whose mission was not only to be a light to the nation, but also to the 
world through the expansion of empire.”®! In an age characterised by 
the materialist priorities of industry and commerce, the national Church 
proclaimed that the nation was not a mere union of interests, but existed 
for a higher spiritual purpose. For Thomas Hughes, the national Church 
impressed “upon the national conscience—the fact that the nation in its 
corporate capacity has a spiritual as well as a material life; that it cannot, 
even if it would, confine itself to the preservation of material things”? 
Arguably the ablest broad church apologist for the national Church 
ideal was the poet, essayist, and educator, Matthew Arnold, the son of 
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the early broad church leader, Thomas Arnold. In a series of seminal 
works, including Culture and Anarchy (1869) and St. Paul and Protes- 
tantism (1870), Matthew Arnold portrayed the national Church as vital 
in cultivating a unified and harmonious national culture, characterised 
by “sweetness and light,” and representing a reasonable piety. He set this 
ideal against those “stern-faced” dissenters, who placed rigorous ortho- 
doxy and self-righteousness above all else. “I regard the Church of Eng- 
land,” he proclaimed before an assembly of clergy in 1876, “as ... a great 
national society for the promotion of what is commonly called good- 
ness.’ It was “a city set upon a hill” representing an ethical ideal that drew 
the collective mind upwards.” The goal of the national Church was, for 
Arnold, the achievement of the kingdom of God. This kingdom was not 
something to be experienced in the next world. Rather, Arnold insisted, 
when Christ had spoken of the kingdom of God, he had meant the com- 
ing of a culture of harmony, piety, and justice on earth. The national 
Church prepared the way for the coming of this kingdom; it was, in a 
sense, the kingdom of God unfolding. According to one commentator, 
Arnold held that “all who believe in right reason, culture, and enlighten- 
ment should endeavour to maintain the Church of England as a national 
institution” 

For A.P. Stanley, the national Church not only defined the nation’s ide- 
als, but was inclusive of all inhabitants of the nation, including the dis- 
senters, whom he referred to as the “Nonconforming members and min- 
isters of the National Church?” The national Church was the nation in its 
spiritual aspect. Stanley insisted on the state connection, and especially 
the Royal Supremacy in church governance, as crucial for the defence of 
unpopular views among the clergy. He championed diversity within the 
Church of England, and defended freedom of thought not only for fellow 
broad churchmen, but also for ritualists and evangelicals. He also worked 
for closer relations between the Anglican Church of England and Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland, embracing a close friendship with Tulloch, 
frequently preaching and lecturing at St. Andrews, and being elected 
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rector of the university in 1874.°° In 1872, he presented a broad church 
interpretation of Scottish Church history in a memorable series of pub- 
lic lectures in Edinburgh.” As dean of Westminster Abbey from 1864 to 
his death in 1881, Stanley worked to transform the Abbey into a national 
temple, the place of interment for the “illustrious dead” and “the most 
venerable of our national sanctuaries.”°* For him, observed his biogra- 
pher, the Abbey was “the material embodiment of his ideal of a compre- 
hensive National Church, the outward symbol of the harmonious unity 
in diversity which pervades the English Commonwealth, a monument 
reared in stone to that intimate union of church and state out of which 
the English Constitution has been evolved.”*? Stanley invited men of dif- 
ferent Christian denominations to preach in the Abbey; he took loving 
care of its funereal monuments, and became its historian. In Scotland, the 
broad church Presbyterian, James Cameron Lees, was appointed minis- 
ter of St. Giles in Edinburgh in 1877 and emulated Stanley’s example. 
With the support of the city council, he oversaw the restoration of the 
historic church between 1878 and 1883, including the removal of parti- 
tions, the introduction of regimental battle flags over the nave, and the 
renewal of funereal monuments. His aim was to transform the St. Giles 
into a Scottish “National Valhalla’ Significantly, a bas-relief memorial 
plaque in honour of Stanley was placed in St. Giles—the only such per- 
sonal memorial to a non-Scot in the great church. 

Some went further and identified the established Church with the 
nation; for them, church and nation in England were one, as had been the 
case with ancient Israel and Judea. “I believe,” proclaimed ED. Maurice 
in a sermon in 1853, “that we have as much right to call England a 
holy nation as the prophets had to call Judaea a holy nation. I believe 
that it is holy in virtue of God’s calling”®! Indeed, as Jeremy Morris has 
observed, Maurice viewed “the emergence of distinct national identities 
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as an essential aspect of God’s purposes for the world”; nations were “an 
intrinsic part of the kingdom of God?” “The Christian nation,’ argued 
W.H. Fremantle in his Bampton Lectures at Oxford University in 1883, “is 
in the fullest sense a Church.... Its aim must be distinctively to impress 
the Spirit of Christ on all its citizens.” “We ought, therefore,’ he continued, 
“to regard the nation as a Church, its rulers as ministers of Christ, its 
whole body as a Christian brotherhood?® 

The later 1860s, meanwhile, had witnessed the beginning of a revived 
agitation for the disestablishment and disendowment of the national 
Churches. The disestablishment campaign united Protestant noncon- 
formists, Irish Catholics, secularists, and advanced liberals, and for a time 
it appeared that the movement would be successful. Disestablishment 
would mean, many believed, the progress of society towards greater indi- 
vidual freedom and responsibility; it would ensure that the United King- 
dom followed the example of its settlement colonies and of the United 
States. In 1869, the Church in Ireland was disestablished, and this, it 
seemed, would set a precedent for the rest of the United Kingdom. Over 
the next four decades, there was a prolonged and hard-fought disestab- 
lishment campaign, orchestrated by a well-organised Liberation Society 
and receiving support from the Liberal Party. 

It was the broad church group that took the leading role in shap- 
ing the ideology of the Church defence movement. Of the ecclesiasti- 
cal groupings within the established Churches, broad churchmen were 
most strongly committed to the ideal of a national Church. Broad church 
defenders of the established Church of England emphasised its his- 
toric role in shaping the national culture; church and nation had grown 
together as an organic whole. “I see set up upon the soil of England,’ 
observed James Fraser, the broad church bishop of Manchester, in 1872, 
“an ancient institution called the National Church, whose roots run deep 
below the whole social fabric, whose history, chequered and various, but 
still continuous, stretches back into remotest antiquity; which has grown 
with the growth of the nation and strengthened with its strength.” The 
endowments of the established Church, the defenders argued, enabled 
the Church to bring moral and spiritual instruction to every parish of 
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the land, and to provide religious ordinances in deprived or remote 
areas, where inhabitants could not afford to provide their own churches. 
Endowments also provided the clergy with independence from popu- 
lar religious tastes and prejudices in the pews. The state connection, and 
the protection provided by the civil courts, gave the clergy freedom to 
pursue theological innovation and contribute to the nation’s intellectual 
progress. “It is for the public interest,” insisted the broad church fellow 
of Balliol College, Arnold Toynbee, in 1879, “the religion should be uni- 
versal, that it should be a bond of union, that it should be progressive.” 
An established Church, he added was best able to ensure these benefits.© 
According to a declaration in 1885 of Cambridge broad churchmen, 
including Mandel Creighton and FJ.A. Hort, the established Church was 
the “primary spiritual organ of the nation” and represented the “sense of 
the intimate relations between the Christian faith and character on the 
one hand and all human interests and social duties on the other.’® Dises- 
tablishment, broad churchmen warned, would end this national and pro- 
gressive movement in religion; it would mean, Stanley observed in 1871, 
“the loss not merely of a great historical centre of religious thought and 
feeling, but of a vast opportunity for the future which once gone could 
never be recalled”®” 

The struggle for the established Church was most hard-fought in 
Scotland. There, the broad churchmen John Tulloch and A.H. Charteris 
co-ordinated the Church defence movement, overseeing the organisation 
of hundreds of Church defence associations across the country, which 
issued tracts, intervened in elections, and petitioned parliament. Tulloch 
proved a powerful advocate. For him, the established Church represented 
the principle of a Christian nation, without which the nation-state would 
be a mere union of interests. It provided the ideal that raised the nation 
above pragmatism, material interests, or naked power. “The Church of 
Scotland,” he proclaimed before its General Assembly in 1885, “is an 
Established Church. Because it is so it is a witness for the great principle 
of a Christian State, and of the maintenance of national religion, and it 
cannot forego that principle. It would forego its very existence if it did? 
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“National religion,” he asserted, signified “that the God whom we serve 
is Head and King of nations as well as of Churches.” “A National Church 
is the only true expression of the homage which nations owe to one 
supreme Head, and of the manner in which Christianity should pervade 
all national life and society? 63 

The established Churches in England and Scotland managed to thwart 
the disestablishment movements by the 1890s. (Although the Church 
of England in Wales, where the large majority of the population were 
nonconformists, would be disestablished in 1919.) Moreover, the estab- 
lished Churches experienced a remarkable revival in influence and num- 
bers during the final decades of the century. There were new initiatives in 
pastoral ministry and in diocesan governance, with such reform move- 
ments as the broad church Society of Church Reform, which advocated 
methods for forming parish communities along the lines promoted in 
the 1830s by Thomas Arnold.® In Scotland, the liturgical reforms pio- 
neered by Robert Lee in the 1860s became widely accepted within the 
Church of Scotland, largely through the efforts of such broad church- 
men as Cameron Lees and Tulloch in the Church Service Society. The 
Church of England added 2,159 new churches between 1876 and 1911.” 
The much smaller Church of Scotland added 151 new churches between 
1870 and 1890.” Thousands of church halls were constructed to provide 
accommodation for a variety of church-based activities, including moth- 
ers’ meetings, choirs, temperance societies, boxing clubs, reading rooms, 
and literary societies. The survival, and indeed resurgence, of the reli- 
gious establishments in most of late-nineteenth-century Britain resulted 
largely from the efforts of broad church apologists and reformers. Their 
arguments on behalf of an inclusive and comprehensive national Church, 
representing a unifying national faith and purpose, proved effective in 
gaining popular support, including support from many who no longer 
believed in Christianity themselves, but nonetheless viewed it as a potent 
social bond. 
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Broad church thinkers also sought to redefine the role of the national 
Church in the expanding British Empire. They were, on the whole, 
imperialists, who believed that the empire was destined by providence 
to play a role in the moral education of the world. It was significant that 
the broad church movement emerged to prominence in Britain in the 
years after the Indian “Mutiny” of 1857-1858, a bloodbath that raised 
serious questions about the prospects of traditional Christian missionary 
activity in the sub-continent. There was a strong sense after 1858 that the 
missionary movement, especially in India, needed a new direction and a 
new ethos. 

Broad churchmen believed that their ideal of a comprehensive Church 
would project to the empire “the highest culture and best morality of the 
mother country.” But, still more important, it would contribute to dia- 
logue between Christianity and other world faiths. The British peoples, 
argued the broad churchman, John Westlake, in 1868, were destined by 
providence to mediate between Christianity and other cultures. “We are 
called, he observed, “not only to found new Christian states, but to be 
the mediators between Christianity and Heathendom, in all forms ... 
from savage African to the most philosophical sects of India and China.” 
Through this mediation, he maintained, would come a new religious syn- 
thesis; western Christianity would assimilate Asian and African influ- 
ences as previously it had assimilated “Teutonic” influences, and this syn- 
thesis would contribute to the religious progress of the world.” Other 
broad churchmen shared this notion of mediation. In 1867-1868, the 
Scottish broad churchman, Norman MacLeod, visited India to assess the 
Church of Scotland’s mission.” In his report to the General Assembly of 
1868, MacLeod laid stress on the enduring strength of the ancient Hindu 
faith and culture in British India. Missionaries were finding it extremely 
difficult to achieve converts. None the less, MacLeod insisted, the Scot- 
tish missionaries were, through dialogue with Hindus, having a posi- 
tive effect in improving Hinduism. He directed particular attention to 
the Brahmo Samaj movement, a theistic Hindu reform movement that 
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sought the union of elements of different faiths, including Christianity, 
and that emphasised ethical teachings.” 

Similar views on the mission in India were expressed a few years later 
by the broad church biblical scholar, and later bishop of Durham, Brooke 
Foss Westcott, in a sermon preached before the University of Cambridge 
in December 1872.’ Westcott portrayed a major aim of British missions 
as facilitating dialogue between the faiths of East and West. “God,” he 
insisted, “has fitted us as a people and as a church to be the missionar- 
ies of the world, to be the interpreters of the East to the West, and of the 
West to the East, to be the witnesses and heralds of truth recognised as 
manifold?” British Christians, he insisted, should learn from the tradi- 
tional faiths of India, recognising that all religions, including Christianity, 
were in a process of development, and that understanding the religions 
of India, as a melting pot of the races and creeds of the east, would con- 
tribute “to the completer apprehension of the [Christian] Faith?’® Mis- 
sionaries should strive to encourage the development of a distinctively 
Indian Christianity; the mission aim should be Christians who were “as 
thoroughly Hindu as they are Christian, and more intensely national than 
those who are not Christian”? Westcott envisioned a “new Alexandria” 
on the Indus or the Ganges, and he called for the creation of a college 
in India in connection with Cambridge University, where religious and 
cultural exchange would be promoted. 

A year later, in December 1873, F. Max Müller, the broad church pro- 
fessor of comparative philology at Oxford, presented, at Stanley’s invita- 
tion, a lecture on missions at Westminster Abbey.®° Müller opened his 
lecture by asserting that all the great world religions were works of God. 
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They were also living things, which developed over time and influenced 
one another either through proximity or missionary activity. Britain, he 
observed, was equipped by providence to be a great missionary state. 
However, until now, its missions, and especially those in India, had been 
cast too much in a “controversial” mode. Such controversial missions, he 
insisted, aimed to challenge the faith of people brought up in other reli- 
gious systems, to convince them that their beliefs were false, and then 
bring them to accept the Christian system. “Their object,” he wrote, was 
“to transplant, if possible, Christianity in its full integrity from England 
to India, as we might wish to transplant a full-grown tree”?! There was 
an element of violence in these controversial missions, which tended to 
arouse resistance from those they sought to convert. Moreover, if they 
did succeed in undermining an individual’s faith, that person was more 
likely to believe in nothing than to embrace Christianity. 

For Müller, however, a new type of missionary was now emerging. This 
type of missionary sought to influence others by example, by going to 
live as a Christian in another society and demonstrating in action the 
Christian ethic. This missionary did not attempt to convince others to 
accept a set of religious creeds or formulas.* Indeed, Müller maintained, 
the purpose of this new kind of mission was not necessarily the conver- 
sion of other peoples to Christianity. Rather, inspired by a broad church 
vision of an ethical Christianity, such missions would promote moral 
reform within Hinduism or Islam. The new type of missionary would 
strive to live a Christ-like life of selfless service among the poor and out- 
cast, and seek to reform and inspire local communities through the exam- 
ple of Christian living rather than dogma. Such missionaries would set 
up schools, hospitals, and orphanages. And they would encourage moral 
reform movements in other faiths, such as the Brahmo Samaj movement 
within Hinduism, in the knowledge that religions influence one another 
and develop together. Miiller’s address was published within the month, 
together with an introductory sermon by Stanley.® 
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Müller was probably wrong about this new type of broad church mis- 
sionary. Relatively few broad church clergy went out as missionaries, and 
it is difficult to identify many broad church colonial bishops. However, 
the broad church idea of missionary dialogue did promote in Britain the 
notion that the empire was destined by providence to draw together and 
assimilate the influences of East and West. For broad church thinkers, 
the empire would extend toleration, understanding, and reconciliation 
among the religions of Europe and Asia. In his influential text on empire, 
The Expansion of England of 1883, the broad church historian, J.R. See- 
ley, noted that in India, the confrontation of Hinduism and Islam had 
resulted in a stalemate. “Is it conceivable,’ he asked, “that we may one 
day find our Christianity a reconciling element between ourselves and 
these contending religions?”** 

Believing that the empire was vital to the development of the world’s 
religious consciousness, broad churchmen were often keen imperialists. 
Maurice, for example, supported the Crimean War as a battle for God, 
and defended British military action to maintain the empire in India, 
where his son pursued a military career; he did not believe, observed a 
later historian, “that England could be wrong in any great public ques- 
tion, nor that the British Empire would suffer the fate of its predeces- 
sors.”® Tait, Stanley, and Jowett would give no support to Gladstone's 
anti-imperialist crusade during and after the “Bulgarian atrocities” agi- 
tation of 1876. Seeley was a strong advocate of the “civilising mission” of 
empire. Jowett defended Britain’s imperial wars, and championed Gen- 
eral Charles Gordon following his death at Khartoum in 1885, portray- 
ing Gordon (also a broad churchman) as “a prophet, newly inspired to 
give deliverance to the slave and the captive” and “living in the presence 
of the Eternal?®” Westcott strongly supported the British war effort in 
South Africa, insisting in early 1900 that the “great crisis has revealed the 
Empire to itself” and brought it together as “one people, charged with a 
great mission, and united by a history which is our inspiration to noble 
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deeds.”** Such support for military interventions would seem to be incon- 
sistent with broad church calls for dialogue. In any event, for these clerics, 
the empire could take on the character of a vast broad church, including 
within its portals a multiplicity of faiths, all advancing, under providence 
and Queen Victoria, towards the kingdom of God. 


The secularising of the broad church 


In 1888, a three-volume novel, Robert Elsmere, appeared in London. It 
was destined to become one of the best-selling works of the Victorian 
era. The author was Mary Ward, the wife of an Oxford don. She was also 
the granddaughter of the early broad church leader, Thomas Arnold, and 
the niece of Matthew Arnold. Her novel told the story of a young, Oxford- 
educated broad church minister, married to a devout evangelical, and 
carrying ona socially committed ministry in an English country parish— 
but who, as a result of his honest inquiries, lost his faith in the miracles 
and divinity of Christ. Despite the advice of his broad church friends, 
Elsmere felt honour-bound to resign his Church of England living. He 
made his way to London's impoverished East End. There he carried on 
selfless educational work among the poor, and envisaged a new religion 
of humanity, based on the moral example of Jesus. Before his early death, 
he formed a society, the New Brotherhood of Jesus, which proclaimed 
Christ as risen, not in the sense of a bodily resurrection, but in the hearts 
and minds of all those who worked for a more just social order. 

Mary Ward's novel was based on personal experiences, and Elsmere’s 
story mirrored that of at least some broad church thinkers, whose spir- 
itual journeys took them far from orthodoxy. Some prominent figures 
in the movement came to reject Christ's divinity, the resurrection and 
the scriptural miracles. For example, the leading Oxford broad church 
figure, Mark Pattison, found that during the 1860s his Anglicanism fell 
off him “like an old garment,” and this was soon followed by Christian- 
ity, which “dropped off me as another husk which I had outgrown?®? 
The broad church clergyman, Charles Voysey, was deprived of his liv- 
ing for heresy by the civil courts in 1871; he then established his own 
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theistic church in London, where he ministered for the next 40 years.” 
For him, theism alone would preserve the religious sense in a mod- 
ernising society and achieve the larger aims of the broad church social 
ideal. “I, for one,” he observed in 1894, “look to Theism ... to drive away 
all strife, bigotry, persecution”?! The broad church clergyman and his- 
torian, Augustus Stopford Brooke—biographer of the renowned broad 
church preacher, EW. Robertson of Brighton—resigned his Church of 
England living in 1880, and continued preaching and writing as a theis- 
tic minister in London. 

Of those who lost their belief in the miraculous events of Christianity, 
most, like Voysey or Brooke, retained a Christian ethic. Some felt that 
the national Church should be reformed, and be made broad enough to 
include not only Christians, but also honest doubters. As early as 1867, 
the liberal politician, Viscount Amberley (the father of the philosopher, 
Bertrand Russell), had argued that clergymen who lost their faith should 
not be deprived of their livings in the national Church, but be encour- 
aged to retain them. “Since the nation,” he wrote, “comprises unbelievers 
as well as believers, it remains to be shown why the former should be 
debarred from the clerical life any more than the latter”? The national 
Church should include all those who embraced Judaic-Christian moral- 
ity and the honest search for truth. The prominent Congregationalist 
journalist, W.T. Stead, was drawn to the Anglican broad church move- 
ment in the 1880s, and introduced an idea of the “Church of the Future” 
in 1886. Its aim, Stead insisted, would be to include all who would “min- 
ister to the service of humanity,’ and it would “include Atheists and run 
a theatre and a public house,” by which he meant that it would assume 
leadership over all aspects of national culture.” Balliol College, Oxford, 
under its broad church master, Jowett, became a particular centre for 
such thought, with figures such as T.H. Green promoting a version of 
Thomas Arnold's comprehensive national Church that would combine a 
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theistic idealism with social service.” In a paper given in 1879 at Bal- 
liol, the young economic historian, Arnold Toynbee, called for a national 
Church, in connection with the state, that would promote “a religion 
wise and rational, comprehensive and universal, recognising a progres- 
sive revelation of God” In the early 1880s, the chaplain of Balliol, 
Fremantle, gave a series of sermons at Oxford in which he sought to 
define a new theistic social service idealism, a “religion without a tem- 
ple.” which would unite all people of a “moral faith”; the sermons were 
published in volume form, provocatively entitled The Gospel of Secular 
Life.’ 

Belief in a future theistic national Church of social service found 
expression in the settlement movement, by which university students 
would live in deprived urban neighbourhoods and engage in educational 
and social work. The first settlement, Toynbee Hall, was named after 
Arnold Toynbee following his early death, and opened in the East End 
of London in 1884. Under its broad church wardens, Samuel and Hen- 
rietta Barnett, it had no religious test or defined Christian ethos, but 
sought to recruit young men of good will, regardless of their beliefs.’ 
Mary Ward used some of her income from Robert Elsmere to estab- 
lish settlements, first University Hall and, when that failed, Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, both of them founded on non-Christian theistic 
principles.” 

As beliefin the miraculous aspects of Christianity declined for many in 
the closing years of the century, the broad church emphasis on historical 
research took on a heightened importance. From the beginning, the 
broad church movement had taken an historical approach to religion, 
viewing history as revealing the actions of God in the world, and charting 
the moral education of the human race.” “History; observed Fremantle 
in 1887, “is the frame in which all theological study must be set.”!°° A 


%4 Gouldstone, Rise and Decline of Anglican Idealism (see above, n. 51), pp. 40-63. 

95 Toynbee, “The Ideal Relation’ (see above, n. 65), p. 237; Alan Kadish, Apostle Arnold: 
The Life and Death of Arnold Toynbee, 1852-1883 (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 
1903), pp. 61-62. 

% W.H. Fremantle, The Gospel of the Secular Life (London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
1882). 

97 Nettleship, “William Fremantle, Samuel Barnett and the Broad Church: (see above, 
n. 69). 

°8 J. Sutherland, Mrs Humphry Ward (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1990), pp. 215- 
229. 

” Forbes, The Liberal Anglican Idea of History (see above, n. 15), pp. 129-130. 

100 Fremantle, “The New Reformation (see above, n. 24), pp. 457-458. 
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significant number of broad church thinkers, among them Thomas Ar- 
nold, Stanley, Hare, Thirlwall, Kingsley, Seeley, Mandell Creighton, J.R. 
Green, George Prothero, Tulloch, and Pattison, were serious historians. 
They looked to history to vindicate their belief that revelation was ongo- 
ing, that nations were religious societies, and that God was active in the 
modern, as well as the ancient world.!"! 

From the 1870s, a number of broad church thinkers, most notably the 
Scottish brothers, John and Edward Caird, embraced a Hegelian ideal- 
ism, viewing history as the unfolding of the divine spirit.'°* In his ser- 
mon “Corporate Immortality,’ first published in the broad church vol- 
ume, Scotch Sermons (1880), John Caird—whose popularity, according 
to one admirer, was “unparalleled in Scotland” !°°—argued that individu- 
als should look for immortality, not in some future existence, but by par- 
ticipating in the ongoing moral progress of the world, as illuminated by 
the light of history. “He who lives nobly and wisely,’ Caird maintained, 
“who rises above the narrow life of sense to identify himself with that 
which is universal and infinite, is sharer in a life of humanity that is never 
arrested, and shall never die”!% The sermon left open the question of 
personal immortality. For his younger brother, Edward, who succeeded 
Jowett as master of Balliol, “the greatest ethical union that exists is the 
national state” and history showed the British to be “a chosen people, with 
a special part to play in the great work of civilisation and of Christian- 
ity.’!°° Seeley employed his position as regius professor of modern history 
at Cambridge University to portray providential moral progress through 
the nation-state. His biographical study of the Prussian statesman and 
nation-builder, Baron vom Stein, published in 1878, portrayed Stein as 
a modern Christ-figure, and the incarnation of the spirit of modern 
nationalism.'°° Seeley embodied what Richard Shannon has described as 
the “priesthood of the historian’; his ideas of modern history, he insisted, 


101 Critics would note that broad church thinkers were highly selective in their use of 
historical evidence. See, for example, A. Gordon, ‘Historical Views of Broad Churchism; 
Theological Review, 10 (1873), 277-309. 

102 Hinchliff, God and History (see above, n. 3), pp. 122-149. 

103 [Boyd], Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrews (see above, n. 56), 1:148; for Caird, see also 
A.C. Cheyne, John Caird (1820-1898): Preacher, Professor, Principal? in A.C. Cheyne, 
Studies in Scottish Church History (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1999), pp. 165-184. 

104 J, Caird, ‘Corporate Immortality; in J. Caird, University Sermons (Glasgow: James 
Maclehose, 1898), pp. 176-195, quotation on p. 185. 

105 E, Caird, Lay Sermons and Addresses delivered in the Hall of Balliol College, Oxford 
(Glasgow: James Maclehose, 1907), pp. 110, 112. 

106 Wormell, Sir John Seeley (see above, n. 6), p. 39. 
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were “fundamentally Biblical?!’ “Seeley, the historian Reba Soffer has 
observed, “portrayed the historian ... as a kind of secular priest, reading 
the auguries of the times.”!”8 

Others shared Seeley’s view of history as a form of religion, revealing 
the hand of God in human affairs and charting the fall and redemption 
of nations. The broad church clergyman, J.R. Green, resigned his East 
London parish living in 1869 to devote himself to the study of history, 
which he believed provided a truer picture of the workings of providence 
than ancient scriptures or early Christian creeds. Only “by flinging to the 
owls and bats these old and effete ‘Theologies’ of the world’s childhood,’ 
he wrote in a private letter in 1871, and studying instead human devel- 
opment, would we achieve a “rational religion”! His Short History of 
the English People, first published in 1874, became one of the best selling 
works of the century, with its account of the moral progress of the nation 
towards social democracy. At a time when clerical influence was waning 
at the British universities, the study of history, and especially national his- 
tory, took on the role of providing moral values, training the young for 
social service, and revealing God's purpose for humanity. By the 1890s, 
the study and teaching of national history had come for many to represent 
a secularised version of the broad church ideal of the national Church, of 
progressive revelation, and of an ethical national culture. 


The Victorian broad church movement remained a powerful cultural 
force into the 1890s. “At no period of the history of the Church of Eng- 
land,’ observed John Owen, principal of St. David’s College, Lampeter, in 
1892, “have the Broad Church party ... been so numerous or so influ- 
ential as at the present time.”!!° “This fuller and more liberal Christian- 
ity,’ noted Fremantle in 1899, “seems to be growing among us. The laity 
everywhere ask for a simple, intelligible, practical religion”!!! And yet, 
there were also signs that the movement was losing its dynamic. Lead- 
ing broad church thinkers passed from the scene, either through death 


107 Shannon, ‘John Robert Seeley’ (see above, n. 3), 246-249. 

108 R.N. Soffer, Discipline and Power: The University. History and the Making of an 
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10 R.L. Shuyler, John Richard Green and his Short History, Political Science Quarterly, 
64: no. 3 (Sept. 1949), 329. 
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or retirement, and they were not replaced with figures of similar intel- 
lectual stature. Individuals who might have once become broad church 
clerics were now drawn to other professions, and became journalists, his- 
torians, or civil servants. There was also by now a waning of the social 
and economic confidence and optimism that had lain behind the emer- 
gence of the broad church ascendancy in the 1860s. The 1890s witnessed 
a slowing of Britains economic growth, the rise of new economic com- 
petitors, a renewal of class conflict, and increased international insecu- 
rity. In a more uncertain world, many were drawn to more traditional 
expressions of the Christian faith, including Anglo-Catholicism, and a 
resurgent evangelicalism, with the latter encouraged by the rise of the 
fundamentalist movement in the United States. Dogmas became increas- 
ingly important—an infallible scripture, the atonement, the resurrection, 
the Church militant. The broad church calls for tolerance and moderation 
seemed less relevant in a decade characterised by passionate convictions, 
and the movement lost its capacity to inspire commitment to its ideals, 
especially among the young. There would, to be sure, continue to be a 
tendency of liberal thought in the established Churches after the 1890s, 
just as there had been before the nineteenth century.'!* But evening shad- 
ows now fell over the vibrant Victorian broad church movement of the 
Arnolds, Stanley, Jowett, MacLeod, and Tulloch. 

By now, the movement had achieved much of what its individual pro- 
ponents had advocated. Although never more than a minority within the 
Churches, broad church thinkers had exercised profound influence dur- 
ing the second half of the nineteenth century. The established Churches 
in England and Scotland had been preserved, and, to a considerable 
extent, they now represented the broad church ideal of a comprehen- 
sive national religion, rooted in both scripture and national history. The 
national Churches gave legitimacy to an ethical view of the state and the 
empire. Clergy and laity now had considerable freedom in their theologi- 
cal views and could question, even reject, aspects of Christian orthodoxy, 
without danger of expulsion. The United Kingdom did not experience 
the intense conflict between progressive opinion and the Churches that 
was experienced by later nineteenth-century France, Russia, and other 
Continental states. Rather, through broad church influence, a remarkable 
openness to new social and intellectual movements had infused Britain’s 
late Victorian religious establishments. 


112 Ts the Broad Church Party Extinct?’ National Review, 35 (1900), pp. 1017-1024. 
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THE CRISIS OF ECCLESIASTICAL PRIVILEGE 
IN SPAIN AND SPANISH AMERICA: 
THE QUESTION OF INSURGENT CLERGY, 1780-1820 
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In eighteenth-century Spain and Spanish America, church institutions and 
clergy were forced to confront decades of radical change imposed by activist 
Bourbon administrations. These Bourbon reforms were followed by even more 
radical ecclesiastical reforms under the liberal regimes of 1808-1814 and 1820- 
1823. Such unremitting change stood in marked contrast to the stability that 
had prevailed under the Habsburgs under the Patronato decrees (Ordenanza del 
Patronato) of 1574 that defined normative church-state relations. This chapter 
briefly reviews these changes to this status quo and considers their political 
ramifications as Spain entered the era of the Atlantic Revolution. In particular, it 
suggests links between the Bourbon ecclesiastical reforms and the phenomenon 
of clerical insurgency during the early nineteenth-century Spanish American 
independence movements. 


The Habsburg era (1516-1700) in Spain was one of stability between 
church and state under the compact of the Patronato real.' This status quo 
was maintained throughout the early decades of Bourbon rule (1715- 
1833), but from around 1740 the Church faced an era of unremitting 
change imposed upon its several institutions by an activist monarchy, 
most notably during the reign of Charles II] (1759-1788). These mea- 
sures sought to wind back the remit of ecclesiastical secular authority 
and the degree of Church intervention in economic matters. In Spain, 
protest was comparatively muted, partly because the structure of the 
“ecclesiastical economy” was relatively impervious to Crown interven- 
tion. In Spanish America, by contrast, the Bourbon ecclesiastical reforms 
bit deeper, largely because of the differing structure of ecclesiastical 
incomes. 


' Nancy M. Farriss, Crown and Clergy in Colonial Mexico 1759-1821: The Crisis of 
Ecclesiastical Privilege (London: Athlone Press, 1968), p. 267, defines the Patronato real as 
the “royal patronage of the Church which in the Indies involved the rights of presentation 
and supervision of the Church’s administration along with the responsibility to provide 
material support and protection” 
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This chapter outlines the Bourbon challenge to normative Patronato 
arrangements and identifies the principal reforms that eroded ecclesi- 
astical wealth and authority over the course of the eighteenth century, 
as well as during the liberal experiments (1808-1814 and 1820-1823) 
of the early nineteenth century.’ It considers the political implications 
of what has been called the crisis of ecclesiastical privilege,’ surveys the 
incidence and activities of clerical insurgents, and, finally, advances a 
multi-layered interpretation to explain the phenomenon of clerical insur- 
gency in the age of the Atlantic Revolution. While the political role of 
clergy as insurgents in late colonial Mexico (viceroyalty of New Spain) 
is well known,’ this chapter analyses the cognate but less well-known 
phenomenon of insurgent clergy in the viceroyalty of Peru, above all the 
old Inca heartland of Cuzco, the scene of two mass insurrections (1780- 
1782 and 1814-1815). The latter, called by its adherents the “Revolution 
of the Fatherland,’ featured high clergy as rebel sympathisers and some 
lower clergy participating as military commanders and campaign chap- 
lains (capellanes castrenses) to insurgent force. 


The normative Patronato 


Historians have long recognised that the Church was pre-eminent among 
the several pivotal institutions of Spanish power in the Indies. It was the 
Crown's most fundamental agent of social control, reinforcing loyalty to 
the Crown through the exercise of its religious imperatives and buttress- 
ing the authority of Catholicism’s most loyal monarch by infusing kin- 
ship with divine sanction. By virtue of the Patronato, the Crown for its 
part accepted special responsibility for the propagation of the faith in the 
Americas, while simultaneously being ceded an extraordinary degree of 
control over internal ecclesiastical matters. If, by that compact, the Crown 
enjoyed the benefit of a portion of tithe income as well as the contin- 
ued receipt of the proceeds of the indulgences (bulas de santa cruzada) 


2 See Simon Barton, A History of Spain (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2004), 
pp. 164-171, for a concise treatment of the political instability of this era. 

3 The complex juridical background and issues involved in the long conflict over 
ecclesiastical privilege have been examined in the magisterial work by Farriss, Crown 
and Clergy (cited above, n. 1). 

4 William B. Taylor, Magistrates of the Sacred: Priests and Parishioners in Eighteenth- 
Century Mexico (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1996); Eric Van Young, The Other 
Rebellion: Popular Violence, Ideology, and the Mexican Struggle for Independence, 1810- 
1821 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2001). 
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which had helped to finance the reconquista (reconquest) of the penin- 
sula from Moorish control, there was in any case consideration enough in 
the Church’s having undertaken to serve unreservedly the Crown’ politi- 
cal needs. The reciprocal obligation that the Church sought and won from 
the Crown was the umbrella of its authority, under which it would be free 
to pursue its religious, social and material goals without fear of contra- 
diction. For the Crown, the potency of revealed religion as a social and 
political cement determined that this reciprocal arrangement was sym- 
biotic: as one priest put it towards the close of the colonial period, “the 
Throne rests on the Altar, and this on the Throne”? 

Notwithstanding intermittent squabbles over the respective rights and 
jurisdictions of Crown and Church, this compact prevailed unchallenged 
throughout the two centuries of Habsburg sovereignty. It was with the 
accession of the Bourbon dynasty to the Spanish throne that this 
mutually-satisfying equation began to lose equilibrium, though the 
occasion of that shift in advantage lay as much in the institutional and 
individual comportment of Church and clergy as it did in any regalist 
ideology. The Crown really had no need of such a telling indictment of 
the clergy as that provided by Juan and Ulloa in 1749 to develop reserva- 
tions about colonial clergy: their report only served to confirm Madrid’s 
worst fears or, indeed, prejudices.° If the regalist concepts associated with 
the Bourbon dynasty and the perceived influence of enlightened ideas— 
what one bishop referred to with asperity as “the current of the cen- 
tury”’—are central to an understanding of the vicissitudes through which 
the eighteenth-century Church was to pass, to accept their interpreta- 
tive force at face value is merely to accept without demur the judgement 
of contemporary clergy, who tended to view their misfortunes as the 


5 Archivo Departamental del Cuzco (hereafter ADC), Intendencia: Gobierno 129, 
“Expediente relativo a la queja dada pr. Dn. Eugenio Mendive Alcalde Mayor de Abancay 
sobre conducta del cura Don Pedro Sabroso”, 1785. 

ê Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa, Discourse and Political Reflections on the King- 
doms of Peru, trans. John J. TePaske and Besse A Clement (Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1978), an official report to the Crown dealing specifically with Peru- 
vian clergy, though their adverse findings could be extended grosso modo to the clergy 
of other viceroyalties and captaincies-general. Notable among (rife) abuses were clerical 
concubinage, economic and financial exploitation of indigenous communities by rural 
clergy, and corporal punishment of indigenous parishioners. 

7 Colección documental del bicentenario de la revolución emancipadora de Tupac 
Amaru, prol. Gustavo Bacacorzo, 5 vols (Lima: Talleres Graficos P.L. Villanueva, 1980), 
2: p. 660, Bishop Moscoso y Perlalta to Vistitor-General José Antonio de Areche, 7 May 
1781. 
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product of gratuitous anti-clericalism. Anti-clericalism there was, to be 
sure, but it was the anti-clericalism of government ministers and bureau- 
crats who were themselves practising Catholics—deists, at worst—and it 
was usually anti-clerical only insofar as it addressed the excesses of the 
institutional Church and its regular and diocesan (secular) clergy. Such 
excesses were perceived by its critics to refer not only to ecclesiastical 
moral comportment, but also to the ecclesiastical pursuit of wealth for 
its own sake, quite beyond that hypothetical amount necessary for ful- 
filment of the Church’s religious imperatives and an individual priest’s 
congrua suficiente. Even here, though, financial measures such as the 
Consolidation episode—the amortisation of chantries and other pious 
endowments, from 1798 in Spain, from 1804 in Spanish America—were 
responses to the perilous state of the royal exchequer rather than to any 
supposed fund of anti-clerical ill-will among royal advisors. 

If the piecemeal erosion of ecclesiastical wealth and privileges dur- 
ing Bourbon rule may be seen to reflect a wider European tendency to 
strengthen the state at the core while coevally dissipating the power—real 
or latent—of the estates and other vested interests, it should be empha- 
sised that the Crown never doubted that in its attempted reform of the 
clergy it was moved by just cause. Rightly or wrongly, that belief was 
grounded in a welter of testimony concerning individual and institu- 
tional ecclesiastical excess. Bourbon ministers needed no further encour- 
agement than American prelates’ derogatory remarks about the deficien- 
cies of their own clergy, remarks that often correlated closely with the 
pejorative judgements of officialdom and laity. 

Such internal ecclesiastical criticism was usually made by way of confi- 
dential reports and memoranda to peninsular authorities, and emanated 
as much from prelates more or less amenable to the claims of regalism, 
such as Pedro Antonio de Barroeta Angel, archbishop of Lima (1748- 
1757), as from champions of ecclesiastical privilege like Bartolomé de las 
Heras Navarro, bishop of Cuzco (1789-1806) and archbishop of Lima 
(1806-1823).? Such internal criticism from on high was pervasive in the 
eighteenth century, at least until such time as its authors realised that 
their remarks were considered not as evidence that ecclesiastical authori- 


8 The basic clerical income or stipend considered suitable to the dignity of the clerical 
estate. 

° For the views of the former, Archivo General de Indias (hereafter AGI), Audiencia 
de Lima 1596, Barroeta to Ensenada, 26 November 1751; for the latter, Las AGI, Audien- 
cia de Cuzco 66. Las Heras to Llaguno, 3 November 1794. 
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ties were willing and able to reform the abuses of their estate, but rather as 
further justification for royal incursions into internal ecclesiastical affairs. 
Equally notable was the alacrity with which clergy closed ranks as soon 
as comparable criticism emanated from the judiciary, the bureaucracy, 
or the laity. The anger and dismay apparent in the plethora of protesta- 
tions with which clergy reacted to the felt effects of Bourbon ecclesiasti- 
cal policy—a policy protean rather than immutable or even consistent— 
should not obscure, then, the very real need which existed at the time for 
thoroughgoing ecclesiastical reform. Indeed, at times it seemed as if Tri- 
dentine reforms (1545-1563) that had sought the eradication of ecclesi- 
astical laxity had barely touched American clergy.'° The political tragedy 
of these differing perceptions was that, while ecclesiastical as well as royal 
authorities were agreed, even determined, upon at least some measure 
of reform, their own conflicting prerogatives prevented them from ever 
reaching accord on how this might be accomplished, or of agreeing on 
precisely what impediments prevented desired reforms, as the frequent 
disputes concerning recursos de fuerza from individual clergy will bear 
witness.'! How was a prelate to discipline his clergy when they possessed 
in law the right to appeal against his decision to a secular tribunal, a pro- 
cess that could be rendered interminable by adroit manipulation of the 
legal system, as clergy switched back and forth between civil and ecclesi- 
astical jurisdictions? 

Royal and ecclesiastical authorities alike were agreed that ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline was indissolubly linked with social and ultimately political 
control, for the unquestioned probity of clergy was to serve as the stan- 
dard for their parishioners to emulate. Conversely, moral laxity ipso facto 
produced social discord and ultimately political turbulence. The threat of 
political instability was the essential impulse to Crown attempts to reform 
the clergy. That equation of moral turpitude with civil strife seems to have 
been a commonplace of the times: as one colonial preacher put it, “it is 


10 J, Lloyd Mecham, Church and State in Latin America. A History of Politico-ecclesias- 
tical Relations (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1966); D.A. Brading, 
“Tridentine Catholicism and Enlightened Despotism in Bourbon Mexico, Journal of Latin 
American Studies 15, no. 1, 1983, pp. 1-22. Tridentine Catholicism and its decisions, 
falling within the first generation of post-conquest Spanish settlement in the Americas, 
became almost immediately the normative version of Catholicism in Spanish America, a 
notable exception being the widespread practice of “clerical concubinage” among at least 
the parish clergy. 

11 The recurso de fuerza was the right of clergy to make an extraordinary appeal 
(frequently invoked) to a civil tribunal in order to obtain redress for a grievance or an 
adverse decision in an ecclesiastical tribunal. 
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clear that public misadventures stem from divine punishment.” Given 
that prevalent belief, the readiness of the Crown to intervene in matters 
of ecclesiastical discipline should not occasion any surprise. 


Ideology and fuero: the erosion of ecclesiastical privilege 


In 1786 the viceroy of Peru, Teodoro de Croix, wearily remarked that 
“the religion of the Oath is little known?” At independence from Spain 
in 1824, a Lima prebendary, a refugee from the new republican regime, 
explained his exile by noting that ecclesiastical recognition of the govern- 
ment of San Martin necessarily involved a “violation of the sacred oaths 
to the legitimate king our Lord”!* Those two remarks serve as a paren- 
thesis to encapsulate the dilemma faced by clergy enticed by separatist 
propaganda: that subversive political activity signified the abrogation of 
the sacred oath by which clergy at ordination pledged unqualified alle- 
giance to Church and Crown alike. However strong their distaste for the 
apparatus and cadres of colonial rule, that oath bound them inextricably 
to the Spanish monarch, if not perhaps all his works. The alternative was 
sacrilege. 

The adherence to the royalist cause of a clear majority of colonial 
clergy at the time of the 1780-1782 mass rebellion, and the several modes 
of their participation in that insurgency, were the natural reflection of 
that allegiance.’° It was not merely that clergy were expected to remain 
loyal to the Crown, but that it was implicitly assumed that they would 
actively demonstrate their loyalty in a variety of ways, especially in regard 
to their multi-faceted responsibility for social and political control. For 
that matter, no Spanish army had ever entered the field of battle without 


12 ADC, Anon, Sermones, Not dated but of the early nineteenth century, apparently 
alluding to the French invasion of the peninsula in 1808. In turn, the divine punishment 
was prompted by moral decadence. 

13 AGI, Audiencia de Cuzco 76, Croix to Sonora, 20 March 1786. 

14 AGI, Audiencia de Lima 1563, “Relación de los Ejercicios Literarios, Grados, Méri- 
tos y Servicios de Dr. Dn. Luis de la Torre y Urrutia ...,” 19 January 1824. Torres had 
been appointed as rector of the University of San Marcos, Lima, in 1815, almost certainly 
as a reward for his outspoken royalist views during the 1814-1815 revolution. 

15 This was the Tupac Amaru rebellion, or “Great Uprising; in the southern Andes. 
Some contemporaries estimated a death toll of 100,000 to130,000. Rebel insurgents 
killed 70 clergy, often regarded them as exploiters and abusers of their rural (mainly 
indigenous) congregations: see Nicholas A. Robins, Priest-Indian Conflict in Upper Peru: 
The Generation of Rebellion, 1750-1780 (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 2007). 
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a brace of military chaplains (capellanes castrenses). Whether in peace, 
war, or civil strife, such actions were the stuff of militant priesthood. 
That clergy themselves shared this attitude is palpable in the numer- 
ous relaciones de méritos y servicios—in effect, a curriculum vitae—with 
which those clergy who had contributed to royalist success in 1780 were 
later to pepper the Crown in search of place or pension commensurate 
with services rendered. So pervasive was this understanding, so closely 
was it mirrored by lower clergy as well as the hierarchy in ecclesias- 
tical correspondence intended for official consumption, that it is pos- 
sible to speak of an “official” ecclesiastical political ideology irrespec- 
tive of the many private reservations which clergy entertained about the 
polity. Whatever their misgivings, clergy were never in two minds that 
preferment in their chosen career lay in part through telling the vice- 
patron precisely what he wanted to hear. It was not for nothing that the 
relación de méritos y servicios was in certain measure a pro forma docu- 
ment. 

The political duty of clergy to the Spanish Crown was in 1800 ex- 
pounded in uncompromising terms by Bishop Las Heras of Cuzco. An- 
choring his disquisition in natural law, Thomistic philosophy, and scrip- 
tural precepts, he emphasised both the irrevocable fealty of clergy to 
the constituted political authorities and their responsibility for infusing 
and reinforcing a like sentiment in their parishioners.’® It was a case of 
“render unto Caesar,” whatever the provocation: “neither heresy, nor the 
corrupt customs of kings, nor the most unjust and inhumane persecu- 
tions, could ever serve as legitimate pretext to disobey [the monarch], 
and much less to raise an insurrection against him without incurring in 
a grave crime against God? 17 

This tenet applied with equal force to ecclesiastical attitudes to royal 
officials as to the monarch, and encompassed thought and word as well as 
commission. To oppose oneself to the will of the monarch was to oppose 
oneself to the will of God. At all times, then, clergy were adjured to “guard 
the oath of fealty that you have made.’ This oath, Las Heras reminded 
diocesan clergy, all had sworn at the altar in the presence of God. God 
had established and anointed kings to execute His will, the logic of such a 
proposition being that God permitted the monarch to execute insurgents 


16 Archivo Arzobispal del Cuzco (hereafter AAC), Visitas 1xxii.i.II, Bartolomé Maria 
de las Heras, treatise of 10 February 1800, at ‘Cuentas de la Iglesia San Salvador de 
Oropesa ... 1789} folios 19-22. 

17 Tbid. Author’s translation. 
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and other traitors who, in any case, were ipso facto excommunicated in 
the eyes of God.'8 

The bishop’s uncompromising strictures represented a highly conser- 
vative view of the relationship of clergy to constituted authority, not sur- 
prisingly perhaps in view of Las Heras’ background as erstwhile per- 
sonal chaplain to a princess (infanta); but his exposition was grounded 
thoroughly in traditional theological and canonical literature pertaining 
to the role of the Church in the polity.!? Clearly, there was a school of 
thought or prejudice that took a contrary view to that of Las Heras as to 
whether the ties that bound clergy to the monarch were always and every- 
where abiding. This rather more conditional attitude had a long pedigree: 
ina celebrated case of 1636, a Franciscan of the city of Cuzco had publicly 
expounded in the cathedral his view that the king was a tyrant, adducing 
as evidence the award of tribute and personal service rights to “court flat- 
terers” rather than to the sons of conquistadors.” If this was not political 
philosophy, it did not lack potency. 

Such prejudice was not in itself sufficient to counter such an all- 
embracing ideology as that outlined by Las Heras, but rather provided 
a fertile seedbed for alternative formulations. There was no need for 
recourse to new currents of enlightened thought, for such an alternative 
was available in the widely admired writings of the Jesuit Francisco 
Suárez (1548-1617), the author most associated with Probabilism.”! 
There appears to be an echo of that savant’s teachings concerning popular 
sovereignty and the conditional nature of political power in the didactic 
“embassy” that Cuzco’s cathedral chapter forwarded to the Intendant and 


18 Ibid. 

19 On Las Heras’ background, see AGI, Audiencia de Lima 1568 Las Heras to Sonora, 
16 June 1787. 

20 Carlos Daniel Valcarcel, ‘Documentos de la Audiencia del Cuzco en el Archivo de 
Indias; Revista del Archivo Histórico del Cuzco, 2, 1963, pp. 21-23. For a study of the 
resentment of American regular clergy at the alleged preference for peninsular Spanish 
clergy in ecclesiastical appointments, see Bernard Lavalle, Recherches sur lapparition de 
la conscience créole dans la Vice-royauté du Perou: Lantagonisme hispano-créole dans les 
ordres religieux des XVIe-XVIle siècles, 2 vols (Lille: Atelier National de Reproduction 
des Théses, 1982); Antonine Tibesar OFM, “The Alternativa: A Study in Spanish-Creole 
Relations in Seventeenth-Century Peru, The Americas, 11, no. 3, 1955, pp. 229-283. 
These grants allocated their grantees (encomenderos) to receive tribute payments as well 
personal labour service, from indigenous communities. 

21 Pablo Macera dall’Orso, ‘El probabilismo en el Perú durante el siglo XVIIP in 
idem, Trabajos de Historia (Lima: Instituto Nacional de Cultura, 1977), 2: pp. 79-137. 
Probabilism concerns the permissibility of accepting a solidly probable opinion as to the 
lawfulness of an action, even where a contrary opinion be deemed to be more probable. 
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President of the Audiencia, Joséph Portilla y Galvez (1788-1791), on the 
occasion of his accession to office. Reminding him that his “life” was now 
not his own but that of the people (Público), the chapter detailed what 
it saw as the intendant’s moral and political responsibilities, adding the 
ominous warning that unless he respected the individual, public disorder 
would ineluctably follow.” What gave this missive particular resonance 
was that the cathedral chapter was at pains to emphasise the intrinsic 
worth of the American people to Portilla, a peninsular Spaniard. 

There was thus a theological and jurisprudential alternative available 
to clergy ill-disposed temperamentally or intellectually to accept the 
kind of uncompromising Gallicanism advocated by Las Heras vis-a- 
vis his clergy.” The existence of a contrary philosophy was of more 
than scholastic concern, for it posited limits on a monarch’s sphere of 
authority. Quite what those boundaries were had never been defined, but 
it must have seemed to many clergy that interference with the sacred 
privileges of the Church could constitute sufficient transgression. The 
issue of the personal immunity of clergy, in particular, was pregnant with 
ideological possibilities. 


The Bourbon reforms 


The Bourbon reforms were in essence concerned with expanding and 
securing royal power, an ambition that necessarily entailed diminution 
of the influence and privileges of corporations and vested interests.” 


22 ADC, Sermones, Anon, ‘Envajada al Sr. Portilla Intendente del Cuzco del Cavildo 
Eclesiástico} n.d. 

23 Mario Góngora, Studies in the Colonial History of Spanish America, trans. Richard 
Southern (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), pp. 194-205. Gallicanism 
stressed divine kingship as a basis for the authority of the monarch over Church and 
clergy and rejected Ultramontanism (an emphasis on the power of the pope). Some 
prelates adapted this theory to reinforce their own authority and relative autonomy over 
their (arch)dioceses. The bishop of Cuzco ostensibly reported to his metropolitan, the 
archbishop of Lima, but in most dealings with crown officials dealt directly with the 
Council of the Indies in Madrid. Bishop Las Heras had close links with the royal court in 
Madrid, as an erstwhile personal chaplain of one of the royal princesses. 

24 There are some doubts as to the coherence of this reform program, nearly a cen- 
tury in length, for a root-and-branch restructure of the governance, economy, military, 
Church, and society, throughout Spain and Spanish America. See John Fisher, ‘Soldiers, 
Society, and Politics in Spanish America, 1750-1821; Latin American Research Review 17, 
no. 1, 1982, p. 217: “Did they really comprise the smooth, coherent, masterly program of 
imperial change and revival that generations of commentators, from the very imperial 
policymakers of eighteenth-century Spain to the researchers of today, have identified? 
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The Patronato had conferred on the Crown only limited direct con- 
trol over the activities of Church and clergy. Despite frequent jurisdic- 
tional disputes between ecclesiastical and royal officials, Church and 
clergy remained largely independent of royal control. To regalist minis- 
ters in Madrid,” this parlous state of affairs was explicable in terms of the 
untrammelled operation of the personal fuero and the associated juris- 
dictional compass of ecclesiastical tribunals.” The ecclesiastical fuero, by 
its very nature, was inimical to the kind of thoroughgoing absolutism that 
typified successive Bourbon administrations and which found its fullest 
expression in the reign (1759-1788) of Charles III, but its deleterious 
effects had long been accentuated by skilful ecclesiastical magistrates and 
administrators bent upon the aggrandisement of Church institutions. 
Thus it was that clergy were often embroiled in disputes involving both 
canonical and civil law, frequently with lay litigants as their opponents. 
In such cases, prelates might invoke the threat of excommunication to 
thwart zealous royal officials or magistrates, and did so with success. So, 
too, lay litigants were disadvantaged almost as a matter of course when 
appearing before ecclesiastical tribunals, a common occurrence because 
most probate cases came within their remit. Attempts to curb ecclesias- 
tical magistrates commonly faltered on the delays inherent in complex 
and slow legal procedures, which required frequent depositions, allowed 
many appeals, and might allow a disputant to evade an unfavourable 
judgement almost indefinitely. This situation had long been evident, but 
it was only from the middle decades of the eighteenth century that the 
Crown found the will to reassert its control over the ecclesiastical estate. 


Might they not be more realistically depicted in terms of a halting, uncertain, inconsis- 
tent desire for imperial modernization and centralization, characterized more by delay, 
contradiction, and obstruction than by decisiveness?” 

25 Regalism refers to the ultimate supremacy of the Crown over the Church: see 
Gabriel B. Paquette, ‘Empire, Enlightenment and Regalism: New Directions in Eigh- 
teenth-century Spanish History; European History Quarterly 35, no. 1, 2005, pp. 107- 
117; Margaret E. Crahan, ‘Church-State Conflict in Colonial Peru: Bourbon Regalism 
under the Last of the Hapsburgs; Catholic Historical Review, 62, no. 2, 1976, pp. 224- 
244. It flowed from the Patronato and was further reinforced by Gallicanism under the 
Bourbons, which emphasised the divine power of kinship and vehemently rejected any 
suggestion of Ultramontanism. 

6 The ecclesiastical fuero was the right of clergy to be judged in an ecclesiastical 
(rather than civil) tribunal in civil and criminal cases, and therefore denoted their 
personal immunity from prosecution in the royal jurisdiction. The military and merchant 
guilds (Consulados) held similar, if more limited, fueros, while in Spain itself many cities 
held corporate fueros, dating from medieval times, granting them specific rights and 
privileges. 
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At the heart of the Crown's endeavours in this area lay the vicariato 
doctrine, which posited that the monarch was God's vicar-general in the 
Americas.” Its origins are obscure, but contemporary jurists pointed to 
either of two fictions: that it inhered in temporal sovereignty as a divine 
gift, or as an implicit component of the Patronato concession. Either 
way, it purposed the extension of the royal prerogative at the expense 
of papal authority. The Crown, in a decree (cédula) of 1765, adapted the 
doctrine to its own ends in asserting that papal authority devolved upon 
the Crown in the Indies in all areas of ecclesiastical jurisdiction save for 
the potestad de orden, those spiritual powers conferred by ordination. 
Curiously, the Crown's sanctioning of the doctrine provoked little protest, 
probably because the law of 1765 had not specified concrete reforms, 
but also because American prelates, in practice, accepted the king as 
the effective head of their Church.*® Moreover, many prelates saw this 
assertion of royal control as being in their own interests, inasmuch as it 
had the potential to increase their own power; in particular, diocesan 
prelates viewed the vicariato doctrine as a means of bringing regular 
clergy under their aegis. For their part, as Nancy Farriss has noted, the 
regular clergy were more disposed to submit to royal authority than to 
that of secular prelates.”? 

There was, however, an ambiguity at the root of the vicariato sys- 
tem, in that measures to control the clergy had to be channelled through 
their ecclesiastical superiors, whose willingness to comply was frequently 
frustrated by secular interference in ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Measures 
such as summary inquiries (procesos informativos), exile, and execu- 
tive decrees circumvented due process; but of greater moment were 
the almost endless opportunities for a defendant to appeal or switch 
from one jurisdiction to the other, notably by means of the recurso de 
fuerza.*° Crown jurists took the view that these executive measures did 
not infringe the fuero, as they were manifestations of poder económico. 
This concept held that as ecclesiastics were royal subjects, they were 
subject to the monarch’s executive power in all matters outside their 


27 For which, Farriss (see above, n. 1), pp. 23-38 and passim; Antonio de Egaña, La 
teoria del regio vicariato Espanol en Indias (Rome: Apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 
1958). 

28 Farris (see above, n. 1), p. 32. 

2 Ibid., pp. 34-38. 

3° Tbid., pp. 70-83, by adroit use of which one friar was able to defer final judgement 
for 25 years, the case terminating only with his death. 
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sacramental functions. Application of these executive decrees in fact 
meant that a cleric or friar, far from resting secure in his fuero, might 
have less protection, fewer rights, than a lay person. In such manner 
the Crown, by means of such legal fictions as the vicariato and poder 
económico, nullified the juridical and theological bases of ecclesiastical 
privilege beyond the area of the potestad de orden. 

Notwithstanding the availability of such executive instruments, the 
Crown also seized the occasion of the 1766 rising in Madrid and other 
cities (“the Esquilache riots”) for the expulsion of the Jesuits, and to pass 
a law providing for the suspension of all fueros in the event of public dis- 
order. This was widened, still in 1766, to encompass any criticism of, 
or doctrines against, the monarch, royal family, or government.*! The 
next move against the fuero struck at the roots of economic power of the 
Church; ecclesiastical property had been wholly immune from secular 
authority, and conflicts between lay litigants and clerics or Church cor- 
porations were heard before ecclesiastical tribunals. In 1784, however, a 
decree was issued directing that all probate cases should henceforth be 
dealt with by royal courts, thereby introducing a principle new to Span- 
ish law: that of the temporal nature of all property, irrespective of its 
owner or function.” A further law of 1786 removed the right of eccle- 
siastical justices hearing divorce cases (that did not allow remarriage) to 
involve themselves in any temporal aspect of a case. Thus, for example, 
a man could desert his family, and while a petition for divorce would 
be heard before an ecclesiastical tribunal, partition of common property 
and alimony were to be the exclusive province of the royal jurisdiction, a 
somewhat bizarre division of powers.*? 

In the southern Andean diocese of Cuzco, after 1780 it was the execu- 
tive powers, the right of clergy to the recurso de fuerza, and the 1766 laws 
stripping clergy of their immunity in cases of lése-majesté which, com- 
bined with the 1784 transfer of vice-patronage from viceroy to inten- 
dants, proved to be of most moment in terms of potential for political 
alienation. From the instigation of the Intendant (and Auditor de Guerra) 
Benito de la Mata Linares’ summary investigation of the involvement of 
clergy in the great Andean rebellion of 1780, to the very outbreak of the 
south Andean revolution in 1814, the issue of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 


31 Ibid., pp. 137-138. 

32 Ibid., pp. 151-162. 

33 ADC, Intendencia: Gobierno 136, Nestares to Mata Linares, 7 April 1787, concern- 
ing a cédula of 22 March 1786. 
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and immunity was central to the political antagonisms of the last decades 
of assertive Bourbon colonialism, save for a brief respite in the initial 
years of Bishop Las Heras’ tenure of the see. 


The crisis of liberalism 


While we are adequately informed as to the several modes of ecclesi- 
astical participation in revolutionary activity in Mexico, New Granada, 
and Peru from 1808 to 1814, existing historical accounts give scarce clue 
as to why so many clergy abandoned their oath of ordination and put 
themselves beyond the political pale. While for the clergy, as for other 
groups, the trigger for their involvement in revolution is to be sought 
in the chaotic and uncertain political ambiance of the post-1808 period 
of captivity of the sovereign, the impact of that interregnum on insur- 
gent clergy needs to be considered in the light of the pressing ecclesias- 
tical concerns of the era. Clearly, the erosion of ecclesiastical privilege, 
and the persistent fears of all ranks of clergy concerning Crown designs 
on ecclesiastical wealth and individual livings, helped estrange the clergy 
from their traditional, even symbiotic, allegiance to the monarch. Prior 
to evaluating the effects of the sovereignty crisis after 1808 upon Amer- 
ican clergy, however, one final key piece needs to be set in place: that of 
the financial drain on ecclesiastical resources and earnings by the Crown 
in the late colonial period. 

The peninsular liberals who steered Spain's destiny in the absence of 
the monarch were the unfortunate and unwitting political legatees of 
the sheaf of Bourbon ecclesiastical reforms and financial exactions that 
appeared to have reached their logical dénouement in the amortisation 
measures of 1804 (the Consolidation of vales reales).*4 Even prior to 
the commencement of their post-1808 legislative program—piecemeal 
though it was—they had reaped the harvest of anti-peninsular animos- 
ity which had been fuelled by more than half a century of unremitting 


34 For a definition of Consolidation, implemented in Spain from 1798 and Spanish 
America from 1804, see Margaret Chowning, “The Consolidación de Vales Reales in the 
Bishopric of Michoacan; Hispanic American Historical Review, 69, no. 3, 1989, pp. 451- 
478 on p. 451: “the Consolidación de Vales Reales ordered that liens and mortgages whose 
interest supported the pious works of the church—charities, chaplaincies, special masses, 
devotional cults, and the like—should be redeemed, and that property belonging to these 
foundations should be sold. The proceeds, along with any funds that came into church 
coffers to establish new pious works, were to be loaned to the crown? The vales reales 
were essentially unbacked paper money issued by the Crown. 
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erosion of the wealth and privileges of the Church, and which in any case 
had a much longer pedigree. The peninsular liberal governments blithely 
continued this Bourbon reformist tradition, but with recklessness most 
evident in the smug rhetoric of their decrees that was as much a product 
of a lack of governmental experience as it was of any liberal anti-clerical 
tendency. American clergy, however, were not disposed to regard the 
denunciations of their estate, inherent to many of the liberal decrees, as 
anything other than wilful and vindictive. The Junta Central, the regency, 
and the Cortes lacked, moreover, the one essential ingredient of monar- 
chical authority necessary for acceptance by clergy, however grudging, of 
Spanish ecclesiastical reforms: they lacked legitimacy. Clergy had sworn 
allegiance to the monarch, not to any putative nation state, though they 
were soon obliged, together with all holders of royal or civic office, to 
make good that omission. The widespread disposition of Americans to 
regard sovereignty as devolving upon themselves, rather than upon Span- 
ish liberals, in the monarch’s absence, was perhaps especially heightened 
among the clergy by the content and import of the ecclesiastical measures 
of the period 1808-1814.°° 

News of the captivity of the monarchs and of the formation of the Junta 
Central was greeted in the Americas with the pomp and splendour cus- 
tomary on such occasions. Public ceremonies, such as those that accom- 
panied the acts of fealty to the new peninsular authorities, tended to be 
treated by citizens as welcome relief from the tedium of everyday life. The 
clergy, for its part, celebrated rogations and Te Deums for the return of 
the king and the success of the Junta Central, as well as complying with 
the Juntas order that all clergy must swear an oath of allegiance to the 
newly constituted imperial authority.*° The novelty, however, soon wore 
off. It wore off, one might surmise, as soon as the ecclesiastical estate was 
able to digest the purport of the cédula of 17 December 1809, formally 


3° The importance of late medizval ideas of popular sovereignty during the indepen- 
dence period is analysed in O. Carlos Stoetzer, The Scholastic Roots of the Spanish Amer- 
ican Revolution (New York: Fordham University Press, 1979). 

36 AGI, Audiencia de Lima 1568, “El Deán y Cavildo (de Lima) avisa ... haver 
cumplido ... el Juramento de fidelidad a esa Suprema Junta, y en las rogativas ... para 
su mas feliz asiento, y por la restitución mas pronta de Nuestro Soberano el Señor. Don 
Fernando Séptimo; n.d.; Audiencia de Lima 1572, Encina to Secretario de Estado, 17 
May 1814; John Fisher, ‘Royalism, Regionalism, and Rebellion in Colonial Peru, 1808- 
1815; Hispanic American Historical Review 59, no. 2,1979, p. 240f. For the disintegration 
of Spain in 1808, see John Lynch, Bourbon Spain 1700-1808 (Oxford: Blackwell, 1989), 


pp. 375-421. 
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issued by the Junta Central on behalf of the captive monarch.*” The thrust 
of this law was that all silver and gold ornamentation and plate “not abso- 
lutely necessary” for the actual celebration of the cult was to be forwarded 
immediately to Seville, where it was to be melted down and minted into 
coin to help finance the great enterprise at hand. Not content, then, with 
forced sale of ecclesiastical real estate and endowments decreed by the 
consolidation decree, the Crown—or what claimed to be its legitimate 
surrogate—now sought to strip the churches and ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations of their sacred utensils and embellishments. It is not recorded 
whether clergy felt the measure to be sacrilegious, though such chattels 
and finery were either consecrated possessions or formed part of conse- 
crated sanctuaries; that possibility, however, cannot have failed to occur 
to many clergy. This call for the surrender of the Church’s fixed capital 
in gold and silver formed part of a wider appeal by the Junta Central 
and then the regency for further ecclesiastical financial assistance. In the 
diocese of Cuzco, separate collections—ostensibly voluntary in nature— 
were made in the diocese in 1809 and 1810.°* Then, in August 1810, 
the regency issued a decree to the effect that those henceforth awarded 
prebends were to contribute half their earnings towards the cost of the 
war; whether this was ever put into effect may be doubted, for the office 
of the Contaduria General in Cadiz belatedly pointed out to the regents 
that the effects of the measure, combined with the several existing taxes 
on prebends, would devour entirely the income of a capitular, reducing 
him to a state of genuine poverty.’ 

The cathedral chapter of Cuzco would have heartily concurred with 
that sentiment. Further requests for ecclesiastical funds were received in 
1811 and 1812.”° To the latter, the ten capitulares offered a miserly, com- 
bined sum of seventy pesos; the individual responses of each prebendary 
were recorded, and they unanimously protested that because of ante- 
cedent contributions, existing tax burdens, and the devastation of tithe 


37 AGI, Indiferente General 2883, Cédula of 7 December 1809. 

38 AAC, Diezmos xii-v. 97, ‘Sobre el donativo perteneciente al Partido de Cotabam- 
bas? 1809; ADC, Intendencia: Real Hacienda 215, Receipt of 18 July 1810, for various 
ecclesiastical contributions. 

3 AGI, Indiferente General 2889, Dictamen of Juan Antonio de Santelices, 27 July 
1810. 

40 AAC, Relaciones Iglesia-Gobierno Civil-Roma lxi.ii.26, “El Vicario de Lampa hace 
circular entre los curas de su jurisdicción diversas proclamas y disposiciones del Consejo 
de Regencia de España e Indias ...” 1811; AAC, Diezmos xlv.iii.51, Expediente sobre 
la contribución del Dean y Cabildo, voluntaria, para ayudar a la pacificación del reyno; 
1812. 
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revenue attendant upon the prevailing economic conjuncture, they sim- 
ply lacked the wherewithal to pay.*! The terse, notarised replies of the 
prebendaries indicate that they had reached the end of their forbearance, 
as well as the bottom of their purses. 

By 1812, of course, clergy had begun to take the measure of the Cortes 
of Cadiz. It is perhaps in the nature of reformist administrations to over- 
estimate the capacity of their subjects to absorb change. The Cortes of 
Cadiz not only gave full vent to this failing, but did so with an insou- 
ciance that belied its own fragile and nebulous sovereignty at a time 
when the empire stood exposed as never before. A bewildering series of 
reforms rained down upon Americans, many of which appeared to sin- 
gle out the ecclesiastical estate as principal victim. The Cortes continued 
the policy of the Junta Central in suspending the provision of ecclesias- 
tical benefices in whole or in part; there were to be no oppositions for 
prebends or parochial benefices (concursos de curatos), decrees that were 
soon to be revoked or diluted in part, thereby reducing Crown policy on 
ecclesiastical appointments to one of unalloyed confusion.” The princi- 
ple of residence was invoked, with all clergy being instructed to reside 
permanently in their respective churches and convents; not so, however, 
for the papal nuncio in Madrid, who was exiled by the Regency, which 
then impounded his goods. Decrees of 1811 and 1813 abolished flog- 
ging and torture, marking out the clergy for especial criticism in this 


41 AAC, Diezmos xlv.iii.51, Expediente sobre la contribución del Deán y Cabildo ...; 
1812. At this time the curas were also engaged in an acrimonious conflict with the scribes 
of the Royal Audiencia over the legal costs attending their formal entry to concurso de 
curatos, whether each should pay four pesos or 35 pesos; Martin Concha, president of 
the Audiencia, agreed with the curas, but the Audiencia judges (oidores) supported the 
tribunal's scribes (escribanos), the matter only being settled by the Council of the Indies in 
1818. See AGI, Audiencia de Cuzco 9, oficio of Pio Tristan, 26 June 1817, and Audiencia 
de Cuzco 72, Consulta of the Council of the Indies, May-July 1818. The wider downturn 
in economic and commercial life in the region alludes to the interruption of commerce 
between southern Peru and Charcas (Upper Peru, later Bolivia), with the Goyeneche 
expedition of 1809 sent to suppress the La Paz rebels, as well as to the ripple effects of 
interrupted trade with the Pensinsula. 

42 AGI, Audiencia de Lima 1568 Oficio of Las Heras (archbishop of Lima), 10 August 
1811; Audiencia de Lima 1572, Bishop and Cabildo Eclesiástico of Arequipa to Secretario 
de Estado, 23 June 1822; Audiencia de Cuzco 8, Audiencia of Cuzco to Secretario de 
Estado, 24 September, 1811; Audiencia de Cuzco 7, Muñoz y San Clemente to Collar, 21 
February 1809. 

43 AGI, Audiencia de Lima 568, Oficio of Las Heras, 6 September 1812; on the rough 
treatment meted out to the Papal Nuncio, Audiencia de Lima 1572, Bishop and Cabildo 
Eclesiástico to Minister of Grace and Justice, 2 March 1814; Audiencia de Cuzco 8, Pardo 
to Minister of Grace and Justice, 15 January 1814. 
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regard; it was not a gratuitous association, however, for the use of cor- 
poral punishment was widespread in colleges and schools, and curas 
had long meted out such illicit chastisement to their indigenous flocks. 
A cognate decision was the abolition of the Inquisition, accompanied, 
though, by an impertinent order for the seizure and destruction of all 
portrayals of that institution from cathedrals, churches, cloisters, and col- 
leges. Clergy were again the target of the decree abolishing all forms 
of personal service, for they had traditionally deployed peasants as free 
labour, not only in the service of the churches, but in working parties or 
levies on their own lands or in textile workshops.*© 

The coup de grace that attended this plethora of hostile measures was 
delivered in two fundamental reforms: that which abolished Indian trib- 
ute or capitation tax, and the measures eradicating traditional ecclesias- 
tical jurisdictions and privileges. It was the ending of tribute that had the 
most devastating effect in the southern Andes.*” Tribute was the princi- 
pal revenue item of the provincial exchequer and it provided the basis 
for crown payment of subventions (sinodos) to the curas of the region. 
These had always been understood as the curas’ share of indigenous trib- 
ute itself; accordingly, when tribute was abolished, so too was the sinodo. 
In one fell blow, then, clergy were stripped of a large slice of their income, 
which in 1772 had totalled some 100,000 pesos, 40 per cent of the gross 
earnings of the curas of the diocese, or 35 per cent of the total annual 
ecclesiastical income, including that of the regular clergy.** The temper 


44 AGI, Audiencia de Lima 1568, Oficio of Las Heras, 10 May 1812; Audiencia de Lima 
1572, Encina to Secretario de Estado, 17 May 1814. 

45 AGI, Audiencia de Cuzco 8, Oficio of Audiencia, 10 August 1813; see also Timothy 
E. Anna, The Fall of the Royal Government in Peru (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1979), Pp. 90-95. 

46 AGI, Audiencia de Cuzco 8, Pardo to Minister of Grace and Justice, 24 May 1813; 
for indigenous personal service to parish priests (cura) and churches, see Silvio Zavala, 
El servicio personal de los indios en el Perú (extractos del siglo XVIII) (Mexico, 1980), 
volume 3. 

47 For the Viceroyalty of Peru generally, see Anna, The Fall (see above, n. 45), pp. 53 ff; 
for Cuzco, ADC, Intendencia: Real Hacienda 216, ‘Quaderno de Borradores de informes, 
Afio de 1811, especially: Contaduria Real to President, 8 October 1811; Contaduria 
Real to President, 16 November 1811; Contaduria Real to President, 24 December 1811; 
Contaduria Real to Ministros de Real Hacienda del Puno, 8 April 1812; Contaduria Real 
to President, 10 November 1812. 

48 ADC, Asuntos Eclesidsticos: Causas Eclesidsticas 10, ‘Expediente sobre la regu- 
lación y Exacción de las Mesadas Eclesiasticas de las Doctrinas de este Obispado, 1787, 
incorporating a schedule of ecclesiastical incomes prepared in 1772. The sinodos, the sub- 
ventions to rural clergy in indigenous parishes, were ostensibly a direct function of gross 
tribute income. 
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of clergy cannot have been improved when, the following year, the Cortes 
ordered them to reduce their level of extraction of parochial fees from the 
indigenous peasantry, exempting these also from the tithe and first fruits, 
and decreeing that the upkeep of the churches and cult be financed from 
parochial fees rather than from indigenous confraternities and property 
liens such as chantries.*? These decrees, if implemented, would at a stroke 
have devastated the earnings of rural priests. 

At this time, moreover, there was a de facto reactivation of the amor- 
tisation of ecclesiastical capital, for in Lima all the remaining capital of 
the regular orders, chantries and other pious foundations was paid into 
a Consulado (merchant guild) collection of one million pesos for the war 
effort.” If the Cuzco experience may be taken as a guide, it is clear that 
this represented a forced loan which, however, drew in liquid and invest- 
ment capital which had survived the Consolidation collections, includ- 
ing that necessary for the upkeep of the cult. If anything, it marked an 
intensification of Consolidation. It appears to refer to both the law of 
17 December 1809, which stripped the churches ofall silver and gold “not 
absolutely necessary” for the cult, and, above all, the “loans” of 1809 and 
1810.7! Indeed, it is likely that they were one and the same loan; in any 
case, the effect was the same. To all appearances, however, unlike Consol- 
idation, the new measures were not hedged about with exemptions and 
equivocations, and therefore did not allow the range of loopholes that 
had earlier preserved much ecclesiastical capital from amortisation. 

The royal order of 12 March 1809, issued by the Junta Central in 
Seville, provided for the opening of a loan, for which interest at the rate 
of five to six per cent was payable. It was implemented by vice-regal 
fiat of 8 October 1809. The order recognised the great generosity and 
the patriotic zeal evident in donations to the cause, but noted that these 
were insufficient to equip and maintain a numerous army. It mandated 
the loan, ostensibly payable at five to six percent, on all “royal income 
and however many properties belonging to the nation,’ thereby laying 
claim to all fixed and liquid capital in Spain and Spanish America. These 


49 AGI, Audiencia de Mexico 1146, Consulta of Consejo de Indios, 31 May 1815, 
referring to the provisions of a decree of the Cortes of 9 November 1812. 

50 AGI, Audiencia de Lima 1568, Oficio of Las Heras, 25 September 1812. This loan is 
mentioned by Anna, The Fall (see above, n. 45), p. 13, though without mention that any 
portion of it came from ecclesiastical capital. 

5! AAC, Diezmos xii.v. 97, ‘Sobre el donativo perteneciente al Partido de Cotabam- 
bas; 1809; ADC, Intendencia: Real Hacienda 215, Receipt of 18 July 1810, for various 
ecclesiastical contributions. 
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“copious funds” were “going to save the patria; and they were to be 
collected without delay. Clergy and religious institutions in Cuzco were 
immediately affected, for all that capital sums were still being paid into 
the Cuzco exchequer as late as 1813. 

The fiscal drain of successive royal imposts undoubtedly exacerbated 
the political passions generated by an unremitting Bourbon reformism. 
Between 1808 and 1814 the Junta Central, the regency, and the Cortes 
took upon themselves the task of alienating ecclesiastical capital and 
incomes to the Crown. The justness of their cause was more than can- 
celled out by their lack of either moral or constitutional authority. The 
loans of 1809 and 1810 had a devastating impact on individual and cor- 
porate ecclesiastical capital and incomes, effectively a continuation of the 
already synergistically negative impact of Consolidation and the earlier 
donations and loans requested or demanded of clergy by the Crown. 
Preliminary research into this “voluntary patriotic loan” (préstamo vo- 
luntario patriótico) of 1809 suggests not only that it was not voluntary, 
but that it may have been a vital factor in driving secular and regular 
Cuzqueno clergy into revolutionary ranks in 1814. 

Among its victims were clergy prominent in the events of that year. 
Three correlated examples indicate the likelihood of links between the 
loan and the engendering of rebel sympathies among the clergy. At 
least two of the four beneficed priests who became chaplains (capellanes 
castrenses) in the revolutionary army of the 1814 Cuzco Revolution, 
Juan de Mata Chacon y Vera and José Diaz Feijoo, both with beneficed 
parishes attached to the cathedral, had lost chantries in 1810. Chacon’s 
half-brother, Mariano Chacón y Becerra, a deacon (diácono), similarly 
lost the chantry that was his only source of income, also in 1810.” 
Mariano was arrested in 1811 for treason, caught corresponding with 
the porteño revolutionaries (inhabitants of Buenos Aires), in fact inviting 
them to liberate southern Peru. During the revolution he was appointed 
governor of the high altitude towns of the province of Tinta.” While 


52 ADC Notarial, Agustín Chacón y Becerra, Protocol 64, 1806-1815, fol. 211/27 
de abril de 1810. Obligación. Los señores ministros principales de real hacienda de la 
cantidad de 3000 pesos a favor del D.D. Juan Bautista Vera, D.D. Juan de Mata Chacón y 
Vera ... de una capellania fundada por doña Bárbara Peralta y Carrasco, fol. 217, 27 de 
abril de 1810. Obligación. Los señores ministros de real hacienda de 483 pesos 2 reales. 
A favor de la parroquia del Triunfo y pieza de Indios, su cura, rector doctor don José Días 
Feijoo. 

b Manuel Jesús Aparicio Vega, El clero patriota en la revolución de 1814 (Lima: Multi- 
Impresos, 1974), p. 42; Aparicio Vega, ed., Colección documental de la independencia del 
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the sample of transactions collected thus far is small, it appears that no 
institution or individual was to be exempt. It was small wonder that 
Bishop José Pérez Armendariz, bishop of Cuzco, could say that God had 
blessed the revolution.” 


Clerical subversion and insurgency 


Such sacrilegious imposts make comprehensible the accusation of “Sara- 
cens” that Cuzquenio clergy levelled at liberals and royalists in 1814. Tax- 
ation without representation was, of course, not the sole ground for cler- 
ical participation in the 1814 insurrection, but was surely significant in 
alienating their political sympathies. This economic explanation is one 
that has been insufficiently considered in the historiography on church 
and state in colonial Spain and Spanish America, or, indeed, in the his- 
toriography of the Atlantic Revolution. Crown intervention in the eccle- 
siastical economy and appropriation of clerical incomes were not merely 
financial measures that occasioned annoyance and disillusion with suc- 
cessive Bourbon and liberal governments. Several sources of income— 
sacramental fees, the tithe, chantries, and other “pious works’—were 
regarded by clergy as divinely ordained or blessed, therefore belonging to 
the potestad de orden and, as such, ostensibly untouchable by civil author- 
ities. There was, then, an ideological dimension to the clerical disaffec- 
tion attendant upon the implementation of these financial imposts: they 
were sacrilegious. Desacralisation was the abiding sin of liberals, whether 
afrancesados or not.” 

The manifold private grievances of clergy thrived within the context 
of an overarching ideological duel between the defenders of ecclesiasti- 
cal privilege and Crown ministers bent upon its eradication. That wider 
struggle, far from being a mere polemic between intractable opponents, 
was felt by all clergy of the diocese, as curas well knew from their quotid- 
ian conflicts with royal representatives in the rural districts, and as friars 
recognised from the contrast between their own financial indigence and 


Perú, 30 v. in 84 (Lima: Comision nacional del sesquicentenario de la independencia del 
Peru, 1971), tomo 3, 7: pp. 301-303; 8: pp. 551-558. 

54 Aparicio Vega, El clero patriota (see above, n. 53), pp. 51, 245. 

°° The term afrancesado refers to broadly Francophile Spaniards who were generally 
of liberal persuasion and often influenced by French Enlightenment thought. From 1808, 
it was often synonymous with support for the regime of José Bonaparte as king of Spain, 
and therefore with treason against the legitimate Spanish monarch. 
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the bounty which their predecessors had shared prior to implementa- 
tion of the secularisation decrees.°° For diocesan clergy, at least, the eco- 
nomic advantage they had enjoyed vis-a-vis their regular counterparts 
from the middle of the eighteenth century must have seemed no more 
than a Pyrrhic victory when they were confronted with the spectre of 
wholesale reform. That fear appeared to be a prophecy fulfilled when, 
in 1811, following the enormous financial drain due to Consolidation, 
the law of 1809, and other ecclesiastical contributions, an anti-clerical 
Cortes abolished both the sinodos and the cuartas episcopales. Fed by 
the prevailing political chaos between 1808 and 1814, both at home and 
on the Peninsula, self-interest, self-preservation, and fear were the spurs 
to ecclesiastical revolutionary involvement in 1814; and, too, a hatred of 
things peninsular which clergy shared with their American parishioners. 
Small wonder that, after all the tribulations they had endured since mid- 
century, clergy should share the desire of other Peruvians to be rid of the 
conquistador and thus to control their own destinies. 

Part of the attraction of the 1812 Constitution of Cadiz for creoles was 
that it preserved in principle the ecclesiastical and military fueros, though 
a further provision indicated that the survival of the fueros referred solely 
to internal matters appropriate to their respective professions or voca- 
tions.” On a more general level, however, the concept of fuero wilted 
before the essential thrust of Hispanic liberalism, which sought to erode 
altogether the notion of a society based on estates. Moreover, the pro- 
visions of the constitution appertaining to fueros appeared to be further 
vitiated—wholly or partly—by the decree of the Cortes of 6 August 1811, 
abolishing inter alia all traditional and jurisdictional privileges.°* Either 
or both decrees might be taken as an insidious, circumlocutory attempt 


5° The secularisation decrees of the 1740s provided for the gradual replacement of 
secular, diocesan clergy for regular clergy in indigenous parishes (doctrinas de indios), 
which resulted in a massive transfer of wealth (stemming from parochial and fiesta fees) 
from the monasteries and convents to the diocesan clergy. See Adriaan C. van Oss, 
Catholic Colonialism. A Parish History of Guatemala, 1524-1821 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1986), pp. 140-144. 

57 Brian Hamnett, Revolucion y contrarrevolucién en México y el Perú: Liberalismo, 
realeza y separatismo, 1800-1824, trans. Roberto Gómez Ciriza (Mexico City: Fondo de 
Cultura Económico, 1978), p. 46. 

58 AAC, Relaciones Iglesia-Gobierno Civil-Roma lxi.iv. 76, “Expediente que trata de 
la certificación de haber recibido ... los ejemplares de la Proclama que dirige el Rey a 
los americanos, con motivo de haber jurado la Constitución Politica de la Monarquía 
promulgada por las cortes generales de 1812; 1820. This incorporates copies of various 
decrees of 1812 and 1820. See also Anna, The Fall (see above, n. 45) p. 75. 
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to eradicate the ecclesiastical fuero, by then so weak in any case, by stealth, 
or at least to adumbrate its imminent demise, eventually decreed by the 
renascent liberal government in September 1820.°? 


Conclusion 


The clergy, as Americans, shared the novel enthusiasm for participatory 
government offered by the constitution of 1812. The promulgation of 
the constitution plumbed the deepest political yearnings of Americans 
who, in the main, had lacked any medium of political expression and 
participation. The political choice was thus stark, but much less so for 
those who continued to believe, in the face of so much contrary evi- 
dence, that the Church might preserve its authority in harmony with 
regalist imperatives, or for those who correctly divined that a repub- 
lican government would eventually and inexorably place Church and 
clergy at the mercy of others (e.g., landowners who depended on indige- 
nous labour) whose material well-being tended to wane in direct pro- 
portion to any increase in ecclesiastical wealth and temporal authority. 
Those clergy who felt that the symbiotic nexus between the interests of 
Church and Crown had been irrevocably broken, or indeed had never 
really existed, and that in a conflict between the two spheres the mitre 
must take precedence, were rudely disabused of their cherished ideals at 
every step of the political process in the late Bourbon and early liberal 
regimes. 

For clergy outraged at secular interference with their traditional priv- 
ileges, sphere of authority, and means of livelihood, there was always a 
higher allegiance to the pontiff. However, in Spanish America as in Spain, 
few clergy were Ultramontanists, save for some prelates in the regular 
orders who sought respite or redress from diocesan prelates who occa- 
sionally attempted to bring the orders under their jurisdiction. Yet by 
virtue of the Patronato, the papacy had ceded its authority to intervene 
in ecclesiastical disputes to the Crown. It was not until 1816, in the midst 
of the Spanish American wars of independence, that the papacy issued 
the first of its two political encyclicals to Spanish Americans, but by then 
it was too late, for Peruvian clergy as well as Mexican clergy had already 
sallied forth as insurgents and revolutionary chaplains in defence of their 
traditional authority. If, in the course of their respective insurgencies, the 


5 Ibid., p. 244; Farris (see above, n. 10), p. 246 ff. 
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name of the captive monarch was frequently invoked, clergy cannot have 
been unaware of the striking resemblance between the policies of the 
Most Catholic monarch and the overt anti-clericalism of the peninsular 
liberal regimes, the quintessence of which was the expulsion of the papal 
nuncio from Madrid in 1813 and the seizure of all his possessions by 
the regency. Against the disintegrating backcloth of peninsular political 
legitimacy and authority, the ecclesiastical oath of loyalty to the Span- 
ish dynasty counted for naught in the face of the accelerating derogation 
of the priesthood by successive peninsular regimes. Of all Americans, 
the clergy, by virtue of their seminary curriculum, were best placed to 
understand that in the event of a vacant throne, a corpus of juridical and 
theological opinion with deep roots in the Hispanic past ordained that 
sovereignty should devolve upon the people. In the diocese of Cuzco, 
the overwhelming identification of clergy with their native soil and the 
long tradition of anti-peninsular hostility there meant that any accep- 
tance of the notion of popular sovereignty among Peruvian clergy would 
be accompanied by the corollary that “the people” was to be equated with 
Americans, rather than peninsular Juntas or Cortes. 

Historians have long recognised that in all dioceses of the Indies, the 
late colonial period was characterised by an unremitting struggle over 
the issue of ecclesiastical privilege. That privilege, however, as perceived 
by the clergy themselves and, indeed, by royal representatives, did not 
relate solely to the personal fuero and the ambit of authority of ecclesias- 
tical tribunals, for there was a wider and deeper dimension to ecclesias- 
tical privilege which embraced the long process of ecclesiastical accre- 
tion of temporal authority, whether in the provincial capital or in the 
rural districts, whether episcopal or parochial authority. Curas had, by 
virtue of their social status and sacerdotal functions, much say in order- 
ing the daily affairs of each village and town, and as moral police were 
able to enforce, sometimes punitively, their dictates; in the light of such 
temporal authority, it is not surprising that they were able to extract a 
high proportion of indigenous surplus product without too much fear 
of contradiction. So, too, prior to the Bourbon governmental reforms of 
the 1780s, the bishop of Cuzco had held sway over the entire region, for 
there was no other authority with anything approaching the same spa- 
tial reach, because royal authority had been diffused among a number 
of corregidores and subdelegados (district governors), with little or no co- 
ordination or integration of their respective jurisdictions. These gover- 
nors might come and go, but it was the Church that had provided true 
continuity in the government and control of the region. 
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All of this changed after 1780 in the wake of the mass Tupac Amaru 
rebellion. There is a sense in which the period from 1780 to 1814 com- 
prised, so far as the Church was concerned, a true political conjuncture, 
for it was in this era that it found its traditional authority and temporal 
power challenged, in a thoroughgoing manner, for the very first time. 
From, especially, the 1790s, the Church's finances were decimated by 
a wave of imposts and “voluntary donations” (a euphemism for forced 
loans) such as the Consolidation measures and ecclesiastical taxes and 
subsidies introduced by Bourbon ministers, and by the even more radical 
(and heretical) taxes implemented by the liberal regimes of 1808-1814 
and 1820-1823. 

The institutional Church and clergy in the Cuzco diocese responded 
to the threat thus posed by any and all means at its disposal, but its 
temporal authority was exponentially eroded thereafter and its political 
integrity destroyed by its disastrous flirtation with revolution in 1814- 
1815. Such vestigial authority as it retained was only by virtue of the 
potestad de orden, for no civil authority would ever again defer to it in 
the realm of civil affairs. In 1780 the creole Bishop Moscoso had been 
the most powerful individual in the region; by 1820, his creole successor, 
Orihuela, was a figure of no consequence in temporal affairs. If the formal 
organisational structure and establishment of the Cuzquefio Church of 
1820 remained much as it had been in 1780, its secular authority, de 
facto power, and income were unrecognisable from that of forty years 
earlier. Moreover, the several liberal anti-clerical reforms that followed 
the 1824 establishment of the Republic of Peru had, by 1880, entirely 
decimated ecclesiastical temporal powers. In effect, the endeavours of 
absolutist Bourbon reformers and Spanish liberal regimes to undermine 
the rights, privileges, economic power and secular authority of Church 
and clergy were completed by the independent republic. Ironically, the 
clergy had supported this very republic as a bulwark against the excesses 
of radical Spanish liberalism that had been unleashed initially by the 
French Revolution. 


GLADSTONE, THE COLONIAL 
CHURCH, AND IMPERIAL STATE 


HILARY M. CAREY 


This chapter tracks the changes which precipitated a fundamental breach be- 
tween the colonial Church of England and the imperial state through the lens 
of the career of William Ewart Gladstone (1809-1898). In the 1850s, Gladstone 
sponsored a series of colonial church bills which aimed to liberate the Church of 
England in the colonies from the threat of Erastian interference by the state, and 
facilitate the emergence of independent synods. In Britain, the passage of the 
legislation was thwarted because of evangelical fears that it would give too much 
power to colonial bishops. While unsuccessful, the controversy over Gladstone's 
colonial church bills anticipated some of the tensions which would erupt in the 
wake of the Colenso Affair (1863) over the disestablishment of the Church in 
Ireland. By the time of the fiftieth anniversary of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund in 
1891, Gladstone had witnessed an ecclesiastical revolution on an imperial stage. 


Bondage 


I am the LORD thy God, which have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
from the house of bondage. 


(Exodus 13:14) 


In the 1850s, there was a series of attempts to create imperial legis- 
lation which would release the Church of England and Ireland in the 
colonies from what William Ewart Gladstone (1809-1898) would later 
call “Egyptian bondage”! A number were sponsored by Gladstone him- 
self, a reflection of the abiding interest he retained in the colonial church 
and issues of church and state throughout his life. What Gladstone and 
other high churchmen aspired to create were colonial provinces of the 
Church which were self-governing and autonomous, but which contin- 
ued to maintain spiritual links with the Church of England at home. To 


1 Speech to the soth Anniversary of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund by W.E. Gladstone, 
“The Colonial Episcopate’ The Times, 20 June 1891. Subsequent references to “the Church” 
and “the Church of England” refer to the United Church of England and Ireland estab- 
lished by the Act of Union (1800). 
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achieve this, their chosen instruments were the provincial and diocesan 
synods. Why did imperial attempts to create these useful organisations 
fail? This chapter seeks to answer this question in the light of three major 
issues for the colonial Church of England, namely the secularisation 
of the Canadian Clergy Reserves, the failure of colonial church bills— 
including Gladstone’s—in the 1850s, and the Colenso affair of 1863. 


The Church of England in the colonies 


A formal structure for the colonial Church is a surprisingly late develop- 
ment in the history of the British Empire and the established Church of 
England. From the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel (SPG) selected chaplains and school teach- 
ers who were licensed by the bishop of London for work overseas;’ the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge (SPCK), and the Reli- 
gious Tract Society supplied them with religious literature which com- 
prised their tools of trade. As the resident population of the colonies rose, 
it was reasonable to expect that clergy would be trained locally and that 
congregations would support them without reliance on funding from 
home. But, unlike the independent Scottish Episcopal Church, the colo- 
nial Church of England did not have its own resident bishops. 

Several factors were involved in changing British government policy 
towards a fuller provision of religious services to colonial settlements, 
including their own resident bishops.’ In the first place, there was the 
rupture created by the loss of the American colonies, which led, in due 
course, to the creation of the first Anglican colonial dioceses, beginning 
with Nova Scotia in 1787 and expanding very slowly to include new dio- 
ceses in India, the West Indies, Australia, New Zealand, and Jerusalem.* 
Secondly, there was the religious revival, which inspired new enthusi- 


2? Three Centuries of Mission: The United Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 1701- 
2000, ed. D. O'Connor (London: Continuum, 2000); C.F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of 
the S.P.G.: An Historical Account of the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1701- 
1900 (London: SPG 1901); H.P. Thompson, Into All Lands: The History of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1701-1950 (London: SPCK, 1951). See 
Appendix below for a list of colonial church legislation passed by the imperial parliament. 

> R. Strong, ‘A Vision of an Anglican Imperialism: The Annual Sermons of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 1701-1714; Journal of Religious History 
30 (2006), pp. 175-198; R. Strong, Anglicanism and Empire (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press 2007). 

4 The first colonial bishoprics were: Nova Scotia (1787), Quebec (1793), Calcutta 
(1814), Jamaica (1824), Barbados (1824), Madras (1835), Australia (1836), Bombay 
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asm for missionary work of all kinds led, initially at least, by evangelicals. 
Thirdly, from about the 1830s, there was the advent of mass emigration 
on a scale that made it impractical for the colonies to be expected to train 
and supply their own clergy, churches, and schools. For the Church of 
England, this increased pressure on the home church to provide a bet- 
ter mechanism for church extension than the old system of managing 
overseas clergy through the diocese of the bishop of London.” However, 
which of the British churches should be supported overseas by the impe- 
rial and colonial government: should it be all of them, or should there be 
special provisions for the “national Church”? 


Gladstone and the national Church 


The idea of a national Church was a potent ideal which inspired Anglican 
church leaders to missionary ambitions for the whole Church, duties 
which had hitherto been left largely to the missionary societies. Since 
the Church of England and Ireland—and the Church of Scotland—were 
the Churches of the nation, it was irrelevant that British society was 
divided in reality into many competing churches. The national Church 
(like the navy—or the post office) was there for everyone. Given centuries 
of resistance to the monopolist claims of the Church of England by many 
British people, this may seem an improbable inspiration for a popular 
movement. However, the national Church gained enormous prestige 
from its promotion by poets and other writers, including Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Coleridge.® In his most famous essay on the church, written 
in response to Catholic emancipation (1828), Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
(1772-1834) re-imagined the Church of England as the emotional and 
spiritual heart of the nation state. “There exists, God be thanked! A 
Catholic and Apostolic Church in England,’ he exclaimed, while going 
on to contrast the “constitutional and ancestral Church of England” 


(1837), Toronto (1839), Newfoundland (1839), New Zealand (1841), Jerusalem and the 
East (1841). After the establishment of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund (1841), the pace 
rapidly accelerated to cover the whole empire. 

5 G. Yeo, ‘A Case without Parallel: The Bishops of London and the Anglican Church 
Overseas, 1660-1748; Journal of Ecclesiastical History 44, no. 3 (1993), pp. 450-475. See 
Appendix below for the legislation which established this. 

é D. Pym, “The Idea of Church and State in the Thought of the Three Principal 
Lake Poets: Coleridge, Southey and Wordsworth; Durham University Journal 83 (1991), 


pp. 19-26. 
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with the godless immorality of the French revolutionaries.’ In the 1830s, 
Coleridge's ideas about the religious potential of the British state were 
taken up and developed by Thomas Arnold (1795-1842), who re-defined 
civil service both at home and abroad as a kind of religious duty.® 
Drawing on the early history of the English Church, enthusiasts for 
the national Church envisaged a great imperial missionary movement 
in which new Augustines, Aidans, and Wilfreds (the medieval saints 
responsible for the conversion of England) would be sent out as bishops 
to Christianise the settler colonies and inculcate habits of loyalty to the 
British church and state.? 

One of those persuaded of the need to advance the cause of the 
national Church was the young Gladstone. Gladstone’ religious views 
have been the subject of enduring fascination to generations of histo- 
rians who have struggled to make sense of apparent inconsistencies on 
issues such as church establishment and the status of Roman Catholics. !° 
Indeed, because of his decision to support the disestablishment of the 
Church of Ireland in the 1860s,!! a number of his contemporaries came 
to regard him as the destroyer of Protestant liberties and even as a 
crypto-Tractarian.'? Gladstone's political policies did change over time. 


7 Samuel Taylor Coleridge, On the Constitution of the Church and State (1829), ed. 
H.N. Coleridge (London: W. Pickering, 1839), p. 136. 

8 T. Arnold, “The Church and the State? pp. 466-475; and ‘National Church Estab- 
lishments; pp. 486-492, in A.P. Stanley, ed., The Miscellaneous Works of Thomas Arnold 
(London: B. Fellowes, 1845); C.C. Eldridge, England’s Mission: The Imperial Idea in the 
Age of Gladstone and Disraeli, 1868-1880 (London: Macmillan 1973). 

” P Burroughs, ‘Lord Howick and Colonial Church Establishment, Journal of Eccle- 
siastical History 25, no. 4 (1974), pp. 381-405. For the later missionary efforts of the high 
church, which came to embrace the complete separation of church and state, see H.L. Le 
Couteur, ‘Anglican High Churchmen and the Expansion of Empire; Journal of Religious 
History 32, no. 2 (2008), pp. 193-215. 

10 For Gladstone's inner life, see D. Bebbington, The Mind of Gladstone: Religion, 
Homer and Politics (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), who reviews earlier work 
at pp. 10-11. 

11 From 1890, Gladstone also supported disestablishment of the Church of Scotland; 
his liberal government introduced bills in 1893 to 1894 to effect this, but they were not 
passed before the government fell in 1895. 

12 See, for example, W. Brock, Mr. Gladstone the Betrayer of the Religion and Liberties 
of the Country (London: William Macintosh, 1869); S.G. Potter, Of What Religion Is Mr. 
Gladstone? Important Revelations of a Conspiracy to Unprotestantize the English Church 
and Nation (Sheffield: Pawson & Brailsford, 1873). The fullest study of this question is 
P. Butler, Gladstone, Church, State, and Tractarianism: A Study of His Religious Ideas and 
Attitudes, 1809-1859 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1982), but see also M.J. Lynch, “Was Gladstone 
a Tractarian? W.E. Gladstone and the Oxford Movement, 1833-1845; Journal of Religious 
History 6, no. 4 (1975), pp. 364-389. 
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However, his churchmanship was very consistent, as was his aspira- 
tion that the national Church should be extended, in some form, to the 
colonies, but that the state should not intervene in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. His long-standing interest in colonial affairs began with his first 
brief appointment (January to April 1835), while still in his twenties, to 
the position of Under Secretary for War and the Colonies; at the same 
time he was earning a reputation for his conservative defence of Irish 
church establishment. As a devout Christian statesman, he would later 
go on to advocate a new moral standard for public life and the conduct 
of empire.'* The colonies and their churches were part of this empire- 
straddling vision. 

Gladstone's most lively thinking on the church-state issue occurred at 
a time of profound change for the religious establishment. The constitu- 
tional revolution of 1828 to 1833 had enfranchised Catholics and non- 
conformists and effectively overthrown the old regime in Britain and the 
class alliance of church and state that it represented.’ Gladstone went 
into opposition from 1835 to 1841, a period he used to immerse himself 
in the subject, reading Coleridge’s On the Constitution of the Church and 
State According to the idea of Each (1830), and Thomas Arnold’s Princi- 
ples of Church Reform (1833) among much else. He emerged convinced of 
the value of the national Church—but not a church in chains to the state. 
In 1837, when he read Coleridge’s On the Constitution of the Church and 
State for the first time, he commented: “We” (italics in the original) “do 
not claim to bea Universal Church of the whole earth—but we claim to be 
the Church of this realm.”'® This was a clear dig at the universalist claims 


13 Bebbington, The Mind of Gladstone (see above, n. 10), p. 272. 
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bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986); A. Ramm, ‘Gladstone's Religion; Historical 
Journal 28, no. 2 (1985), pp. 327-340; D. Schreuder, ‘Gladstone and the Conscience of 
the State; in The Conscience of the Victorian State, ed. P. Marsh (Syracuse, NY: Syracuse 
University Press, 1979), pp. 73-143; R. Strong, ‘High Churchmen and Anglo-Catholics: 
William Gladstone and the Eucharistic Controversy in the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
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13 R. Brown, Church and State in Modern Britain 1700-1850 (London: Routledge, 
1991), p. 203. 
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of the Catholic Church. However, it also provided a distinct opening for 
the development of a more flexible view when it came to the standing 
of the Church outside the ancient kingdoms of England, Wales and Ire- 
land, in Scotland and beyond the seas in the colonies of the empire.!” 
His considered views were encapsulated in The State in its Relations with 
the Church, which appeared first in December 1838, and in a fourth edi- 
tion, expanded to two volumes, in 1841.'® This provided both a system- 
atic defence of the ideal of the national Church and a realistic assessment 
of its organisational limitations. In particular, he recognised that the sta- 
tus and organisations of the colonial churches differed from that at home. 
For Gladstone, this was something which needed to be fixed, preferably 
by sending out more bishops. 

Nevertheless, not everyone agreed that the colonies were better off 
with more Anglican clergy, especially bishops with all their attendant 
expense. The deployment of a full Anglican establishment was resisted 
not only by non-Anglican colonists, but also by numerous politicians 
in Westminster and the assemblies which started to emerge in many 
colonies in the 1830s. In these arenas, advocates of privileges for the 
“national” (i.e, Anglican) Church were resisted by a broad whig coali- 
tion, dominated by nonconformists, which opposed direct state support 
for any one church in favour of non-denominational, or at least even- 
handed, educational and religious provision for all. Instead of bringing 
order and spiritual authority, in many colonies sectarian tensions were 
exacerbated by the arrival of Anglican bishops bearing letters patent from 
the Crown that served ostensibly to place all clergy in their dioceses 
under their control. This led almost immediately to clashes with Anglican 
missionaries and chaplains, who had in many cases preceded bishops to 
remote regions and were employed directly by the missionary societies or 
the colonial government. It also aggravated the clergy of other churches, 
who resented Anglican claims to precedence and a special relationship 
with the government.!” 


17 Though see also W.E. Gladstone, Church Principles Considered in their Results 
(London: John Murray, 1840), p. 370, where Gladstone objects to the operation of the 
NSW Church Act. 

18 W.E. Gladstone, The State in its Relations with the Church, rev. ed. 2 vols. (London: 
John Murray, 1841). 

1° For conflict between colonial bishops and the (generally evangelical) missionary 
societies, see H. Cnattingius, Bishops and Societies: A Study of Anglican Colonial and 
Missionary Expansion, 1698-1850 (London: SPCK 1952). 
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Voluntarists objected to the extension of the full Anglican episcopal 
church to the colonies because it involved subsidising a sectional interest 
from general revenue. What might seem appropriate to the leaders of the 
majority Church of England at home, seemed manifestly unreasonable in 
the colonies with their mixed populations of Anglicans, nonconformists, 
Jews, and Catholics from all over Britain. Many colonies had come into 
British hands bearing their own cargo of settlers and native Christians 
who were the legacy of colonising efforts by other European powers. 
These included sizable Catholic populations in colonies such as Lower 
Canada, Newfoundland, Mauritius, Trinidad, and New South Wales, or 
the Dutch Reformed Protestants of the Cape Colony. In 1831, objecting 
to the SPG grant to the SPG for North America, which was then in excess 
of £4,000, Henry Warburton declared that “no vote could tend more to 
alienate the affections of the inhabitants of the colonies from the mother 
country” than that for the exclusive support of the Anglican church 
in a colony where three-quarters of the population were of a different 
religious persuasion.” Even in French-speaking Lower Canada, where 
in 1831 the population was 85 per cent Catholic and the Catholic bishop 
of Quebec received a grant of £ 1,000, the Anglican bishop was endowed 
to the tune of £3,000, and there was provision for handsome salaries 
for a large number of other Anglican clergy. In these circumstances, the 
promotion of Anglican privilege was bound to be unpopular and in 1834 
the parliamentary grant to the SPG for North America was abolished. 


Canada: the loss of the clergy reserves 


What were possibly the most controversial religious grants in the empire 
were the Canadian clergy reserves. According to Charles Lindsey,”! the 


2 Hansard, House of Commons Debates (hereafter HCDeb), 25 July 1831, 5: cols. 
295-300. For ecclesiastical returns of Lower Canada, see R.M. Martin, Statistics of 
the Colonies of the British Empire (London: W.H. Allen 1839), pp. 155-156. Out of a 
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7,019 Methodists; 5,577 Other; 7,811 Presbyterian Dissenters; 15,069 Presbyterians, and 
403,472 Roman Catholics. 
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battle for control of the reserves was a sectarian struggle which involved 
no principle other than money, and the determination of John Strachan, 
first Anglican bishop of Toronto, to make the Church of England the state 
church of Canada. Under the Constitutional Act (1791), one-seventh 
of all lands had been set aside in both Upper and Lower Canada “for 
the support and maintenance of a Protestant clergy.’ However, this was 
interpreted with narrow-minded tenacity by the Anglican bishops in 
Canada to refer only to the Church of England. Between 1826 and 
1839, the House of Assembly in Upper Canada voted many times in 
favour of the sale of the clergy reserves and for the proceeds to be 
distributed for general education purposes; but every attempt to change 
the system was circumvented in the Legislative Council by Strachan’s 
“Family Compact.” Finally, in 1840, the Assembly of Upper Canada 
passed an act for the sale of the clergy reserves, but the act was blocked 
by the imperial parliament, which proved unable to resolve the matter 
until 1853.” All of this was highly unpopular with Canadian colonists, 
including the Catholic majority in Lower Canada, and the Methodists 
and Presbyterians who were probably a majority in Upper Canada.” 
Under the existing system, Methodism, described by J.L. Morrison as 
“the most natural expression of the province [of Upper Canada] in 
religion, * was virtually excluded from access to state funding. The 
intense frustration created by the legislative gridlock over the reserves 
was a significant factor in the Upper Canada Rebellion (1837-1838), in 
which Methodists were a notable force among the rebels. Secularisation 
of the reserves was finally achieved by the Canadian Clergy Reserves Act 
in 1854.7 

In view of this history of sectarian conflict, it was probably unsur- 
prising that Canada was the first colony in which the experiment of 
removing state support for the colonial Church of England was fully 
implemented. Change was shepherded through the legislature by Henry 
Grey, known as Viscount Howick (1802-1894), the Liberal parliamen- 


22 For example, Clergy Reserves (Canada) Bill: HL Deb 25 April 1853, 126: cols. 381- 
450. 

3 Figures for religious affiliation provided by R.M. Martin for Upper Canada relate 
only to the numbers of churches and chapels, and are not a reliable source for estimating 
overall church affiliation. 

4 The Cambridge History of the British Empire, VI, Canada and Newfoundland, eds., 
H.J. Rose, A.P. Newton, and E.A. Benians (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1930), p. 254. 
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tary Under-Secretary of State for War and the Colonies from 1830 to 
1833. While the motivation for the withdrawal of support for the Church 
of England in Canada was both financial and political, the issue led to the 
articulation of a broader policy of religious toleration which was more 
suited to a multi-faith empire. Howick had little sympathy for the tory 
promotion of the Church of England as the repository of the destiny 
of the British people. Instead he suggested that legislators were gener- 
ally incompetent to judge in spiritual matters. By 1835, it was decided 
to remove all financial support for Anglican educational and religious 
work, other than purely missionary initiatives, and create a single fund- 
ing stream which would be administered by the SPG. As Peter Burroughs 
argues, by this stage there had been a major shift in British policy toward 
the view that, far from acting to promote British loyalty in North Amer- 
ica, the support of Anglican privilege was much more likely to damage 
the imperial connection.” 

What was in some ways a more radical decision followed in 1840. 
Having made an equitable settlement for the Church of England and 
the Church of Scotland, the residue from the sale of the clergy reserves 
was set aside “for purposes of Public Worship and Religious Instruction 
in Canada.” In other words, all the churches were entitled to a share, 
though some got more than others. Under the provisions of the act, the 
proceeds from the sale of the clergy reserves were used to establish a fund 
to cover, in the first place, “all such annual stipends and allowances as 
have been heretofore assigned and given to the Clergy of the Churches of 
England and Scotland, or to any other religious bodies or denominations 
of Christians in Canada, and to which the faith of the Crown is pledge?” 
If the total return were less than £ 7,300, there was provision for the defi- 
ciency to be made good out of consolidated revenue. There was intense 
interest in this development because of its implications for the pressure 
toward disestablishment in Great Britain, especially in Wales and Ireland 
where the majority population followed dissenting and Catholic tradi- 
tions respectively. If the Church of England could be disestablished in 
Canada and the income redistributed equitably to all the other churches, 
why not apply the same remedy at home?”® 


26 Burroughs, ‘Lord Howick and Colonial Church Establishment’ (see above, n. 9), 
405. 

27 An Act to Provide for the Sale of the Clergy Reserves in the Province of Canada 
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The Canadian reforms were soon reflected in other colonies. In New 
South Wales, there had been an attempt at establishment for the Church 
of England following the Bigge Reports (1822-1823).*? Thomas Bigge 
had recommended that the Church of England in the colony be elevated 
to an archdeaconry attached to the diocese of Calcutta and, in addition, 
that a royal charter be issued for the creation of a Church and Schools 
Corporation with the object of raising the level of funding for educa- 
tion and religious infrastructure. The charter created a system of clergy 
reserves which set aside one-seventh of all colonial land for the benefit 
of the Church of England;*° reserves were also set up in Van Diemen’s 
Land.*! But, as in Canada, there was immediate hostility to a system 
which provided benefits to a minority of the population. The Presbyterian 
minister, J.D. Lang (1799-1878), called it a “monstrous incubus upon the 
energies of the colony??? It was soon repealed and, under the patronage 
of Governor Richard Bourke (1777-1855), the New South Wales Church 
Act (1836) provided funding to all the churches on an equal basis. This 
aimed to place “on any equitable footing the support which the principal 
Christian churches may for the present claim from the public purse.’ 
The major beneficiary was the Church of England, with lesser amounts 
going to Catholics, Methodists, and Presbyterians. 

By the 1840s, plural establishments had become the norm in the 
Australian colonies, with all the larger Christian churches and Jews 
benefiting from grants for churches and clergy. It is essential to note that 
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the New South Wales Church Act marks a critical dividing line between 
a colonial society in which there was a Church establishment and one 
in which all churches were equally detached from the Crown, although 
ties of sentiment and finance continued to bind the Church of England 
more securely to the colonial state than any of the rival churches of the 
colony. Canada and New South Wales were far from unique. Everywhere 
throughout the empire, it was common for a wide range of religious 
provision to be funded and for the exclusive rights of the Church of 
England to be quietly ignored. There was no room here for a national 
Church, or a Church of Canada, Australia, or New Zealand—let alone 
Southern Africa or India with their majority native populations—led by 
Anglican bishops. 

Back in England, these developments were viewed with concern by 
many high churchmen, including Gladstone, who was at this stage was 
still cooling his heels in opposition. A fair indication of Gladstone's view 
on the necessity of extending the national Church to the colonies comes 
from a letter to his close friend, Henry Edward Manning (1808-1892). 
Writing to Manning on 2 April 1837, he asked how “the principle of 
Catholic Christianity is to be applied in these evil and presumptuous 
days to the conduct of public affairs.” Everywhere he looked, there was 
evidence of the failure of the idea of a national Church, in the sense once 
extolled by Coleridge: 


I look to Ireland—Maynooth stares me in the face. I look to Canada and 
I find the House of Assembly in the Upper Province are about passing a 
Bill to apply the proceeds of the clergy reserves to the endowment of the 
following sects or bodies: Church of England, Church of Scotland, Church 
of Rome, Wesleyan Methodist, Baptist. I look to the West Indies and I find 
the money given for the religious education of the people is receivable by 
all Protestant societies alike. Lastly, I look to Australia and I find there what 
threatens to become an avowed and systematic adoption of the principle of 
concurrent endowment for the two Established and the Romish Churches, 
along with other apparently undiscriminating aid to various separatists. 
This is a formidable state of things is it not?” 

Such issues made the notion of a single national unified Church estab- 
lished at home and extended to the colonies highly questionable. It 
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strengthened the resolve of those who saw private patronage and a break 
with the state as the only way to advance the missionary call of the Church 
of England to the colonies. 


The Colonial Bishoprics Fund (1841) 


The most significant development for the colonial churches was the 
creation of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund in 1841, an event which has 
been seen both by contemporaries and more recent historians as critical 
to the development of Anglicanism as a world church.” The fund made 
it possible to create new colonial bishoprics by building up private capital 
which could fund bishops’ salaries independently of the state. In the 
absence of a forum for the discussion of church affairs, a meeting of 
bishops at Lambeth Palace on Whit-Tuesday, 1841, issued a statement 
which lamented the lack of effective spiritual care for “members of 
our National Church residing in the British colonies, and in distant 
parts of the world.” This wording is critical, as is the assumption that 
the National Church could exist beyond British shores. Following this 
declaration, the fund was launched at a meeting which was attended by 
every senior bishop as well as Gladstone, who accepted a role as one of the 
three treasurers; judging by the length of the proceedings, the speeches 
must have gone on all day.*” 

The fund was administered by a council consisting of the archbish- 
ops and bishops of the Church of England and the Church of Ireland 
and some elected members. It was immediately successful in all its 
major objectives: between 1841 and 1882, it had received £630,311 and 
had provided for 50 new bishoprics, thirteen in Australia, five in New 
Zealand, twelve in America, three in the West Indies, eleven in Africa, 


35 For the contemporary view, see Ernest Hawkins, Documents Relative to the Erec- 
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five in Asia, and one in Europe.** Suddenly it was possible to imagine the 
Church of England as an imperial church with colonial churches led by 
bishops wherever the British flag flew. Instead of relying on the slow and 
reluctant wheels of government to release funds for bishops, it could be 
done through the agency of a voluntary society, the same method which 
had been so spectacularly successful in funding foreign missions. Many 
of the new bishoprics created in the settler colonies went on to become 
self-supporting, independent churches. Of the twelve Australian dioce- 
ses, ten were self-supporting by the 1880s with the fund doing no more 
than providing assistance to new frontier dioceses in north Queensland 
and Western Australia.’ 

Gladstone was well placed to follow and intervene in these events. 
Having been returned to government in December 1845, he began a 
brief term of office as Secretary of State for Colonies, with involvement in 
two thorny cases involving Australian bishops. Both cases have as their 
background rising tensions between tractarians and evangelicals in the 
Church of England. This culminated in the Gorham controversy of 1847 
to 50, which began with an attempt by a bishop to refuse a licence to an 
evangelical minister, and ended with the departure for Rome of fourteen 
leading tractarians in protest at what they denounced as state interference 
with theological principles. 

The first case concerned Francis Russell Nixon (1803-1879), first 
Anglican bishop of Tasmania. Nixon had arrived in Hobart Town in 
July 1843 and was soon involved in a clash with the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Sir Eardley Wilmot, over two convict chaplains. Although both 
were employees of the colonial establishment, in 1844 Nixon withdrew 
their licences for “unbecoming behaviour.” In response to what he now 
perceived as a threat to his own authority, Wilmot simply bypassed 
the bishop, re-defined the men as “religious instructors,” and continued 
their employment. There were rallies against the high-handed behaviour 
of the bishop who was accused, with some justification, of behaving 
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tyrannically. Nixon defended himself against these charges, but was 
generally perceived to have behaved unwisely. The Colonial Church 
Chronicle, edited at this time by Francis Fulford, later bishop of Mon- 
treal (1850-1868),*! pointed to the essential problem. The creation of 
the episcopacy had been a great step forward in increasing the numbers 
of clergy and advancing religion generally. However, this left unresolved 
the nature of the relationship to be between the bishop and his clergy. 
“[A]t the same time’, Fulford noted, “it cannot fail to open new difficulties 
where so much depends on the tact and wisdom of one man?” So long 
as there was a strong link maintained between the home and the colo- 
nial church it would normally be assumed that Canterbury would act to 
restrain any unreasonable action by a colonial bishop. However, there was 
no natural line of appeal between the colonial dioceses and Canterbury; 
if established in any way, the colonial churches were not connected with 
Canterbury, but with their respective colonial governments with which 
they had to make their peace. 

The second case involved plans for the enormous diocese of Australia, 
which, thanks to the Colonial Bishoprics Fund and the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts (1804-1906), was divided in 1847 into the four dioceses of Syd- 
ney, Newcastle, Melbourne, and Adelaide. Gladstone himself had drawn 
up a memorandum sketching the main outline of the plan for the Aus- 
tralian bishoprics and forwarded it to Alexander James Beresford (1820- 
1887) in January 1846.* Although this shows that Gladstone was still 
rather hoping for some form of government endowment to support the 
Anglican plan, the Under-Secretary for War and the Colonies, Lord Lyt- 
telton (1817-1876), urged Gladstone to let the colonies work it out for 
themselves and not stir up what he called the “democratic element?“ 
With Nixon in Tasmania, and Selwyn in New Zealand, there were now six 
bishops in Australasia and an urgent need for them to confer with each 
other in difficult cases (including the recent controversy in Tasmania), 
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without the need to have to refer matters back home. Notwithstanding 
Lyttelton’s advice, Gladstone gave his enthusiastic support to efforts by 
Selwyn and his more senior fellow bishops for a means of independent 
governance. 

The next step was to persuade the archbishop of Canterbury to assist 
the Australian bishops to organise themselves as a province.” In a letter 
to William Howley, the archbishop of Canterbury (1828-1848), Glad- 
stone suggested that William Grant Broughton, first bishop of Australia 
then bishop of Sydney, be made metropolitan and that there should be 
a “voluntary compact” uniting the Australasian bishops. Howley facili- 
tated the elevation of Broughton as archbishop and metropolitan (which 
simultaneously solved the thorny issue of Broughton’s precedence over 
the Catholic archbishop of Sydney) and, with Gladstone's support, drew 
up a draft bill, which aimed to create a framework for the seedling 
Australasian province which would supersede the archaic instrument of 
letters patent. Unfortunately, this failed when the government fell. As 
E.D. Daw and Bruce Kaye have shown, the most important outcome of 
these discussions was the 1850 Conference of Australian Bishops, which 
became the basis for all future constitutional arrangements for the Aus- 
tralian church;** however, this was not a legally constituted synod—an 
institution which was still a long way off. 


Colonial church bills (1850-1854) 


By 1850, the record of imperial legislation relating to the colonial church 
was extremely thin.“ Between 1634 and 1839, there were just eight 
orders in council and seven acts of parliament which concerned the 
colonial churches. These included the critical 1634 order to place English 
colonists abroad under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the bishop of 
London, the 1819 act which allowed the archbishops of Canterbury and 
York and the bishop of London to ordain candidates specifically for the 
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colonies, and the three acts (1827, 1840, 1853) which related to the 
sale and dispersal of the Canadian clergy reserves. In the light of this 
traditional reluctance to legislate on behalf of the colonial church, the 
omens for introducing any new legislation were not auspicious. 
Gladstone, nevertheless, remained determined to try and solve the 
problems of the colonial bishops through the parliamentary route, in the 
first place by attempting to introduce an amendment to the Australian 
Colonies Government Bill (1850). Others had similar ideas. As part of a 
complex raft of proposals, many to do with the definition of the royal pre- 
rogative, Sir William Molesworth moved that there should be no national 
Church in the colonies. When Molesworth’s more radical motion was 
defeated, Gladstone pressed for more subtle changes. Citing Blackstone, 
he urged the need for the colonies to escape from the burden of state con- 
trol of the church: “The House ought well to understand that the system 
of established religion did not prevail in Australia for any useful, intel- 
ligible, and rational purpose. It prevailed, if it prevailed there at all, for 
no other purpose whatever than those of encumbrance and vexation, of 
impediment to the law and to order, of disturbance to the minds and 
feelings of men.” Gladstone then brought to the question all his exper- 
tise on the colonial state and his appreciation of the deficiencies of the 
colonial church. He stressed that the Church at home must not be con- 
sidered in the same light as that in colonies, that the colonial churches 
differed radically from each other, and that they required their own forms 
of governance. There was a long debate, during which various speakers 
asserted their wish to do nothing which would upset the status quo. Glad- 
stone’s amendment (in which he was supported by Disraeli) was defeated 
by 102 votes to 107. In the House of Lords, the debate on Gladstone's 
bill was led by Samuel Wilberforce, the high church bishop of Oxford, 
who pressed hard for the removal of the fetters of establishment from 
the colonial church.” Nevertheless, the vote went even more decisively 
against the proposed amendment than it had in the lower house, with 
Earl Grey expressing his dislike of any attempt to create a special case for 
the Australian Church which did not apply across the empire.*! In the 
Commons, Sir George Grey probably expressed the view of the majority 


48 Australian Colonies Government Bill. HC Deb 6 May 1850, 110: cols. 1176. This 
motion was defeated 42 to 165. 

4 Ibid., 110: cols. 1164-233. 

50 HL Deb 10 June 1850, 111: cols. 963. 

51 Ibid.: col. 975. 
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when he suggested that it was really up to the colonial legislature and the 
Church of England to change the law, not the imperial parliament.* 

Having been defeated for the first time, Gladstone chose to ignore the 
advice of both Greys, and proceeded to draft a separate bill which aimed 
to provide a legal framework for the erection of colonial synods.” This 
was to be his most ambitious attempt to legislate for the benefit of the 
colonial church and it would go back and forward to the House for the 
next three years.** 


The Colonial Bishops (Ecclesiastical Law) Bill (1852) 


Judging by the number of entries in his diary, Gladstone thought long, 
hard, and often about the issues raised by his various colonial church 
bills, beginning in 1852.” He drafted the bill in a single evening, on 16 
February 1852, introduced it to the House of Commons on 20 February, 
and spoke in its favour on 28 April. As he had done in May 1850, 
Gladstone stressed the practical aims of the bill, claiming that its aim was 
not to extend any new privileges to the Church of England in the colonies, 
but simply to give it the same power to legislate for its own affairs as that 
enjoyed by the other churches. Unfortunately, Gladstone seems to have 
been unaware of the strength of evangelical opposition to his proposal in 
Australia and the success of those opponents in lobbying the Secretary of 
State for War and the Colonies, Sir John Pakington (1799-1880). When 
Pakington withdrew his support for the bill, Gladstone was incensed by 
what he perceived to be Pakington’s betrayal of him in order to advance 
a sectional evangelical agenda at the expense of the national—and the 
imperial—Church. 


52 HC Deb 6 May 1850, 110: cols. 1228. 

° The title of Gladstone’s bill changes from time to time in its meandering through 
the House. In HC Deb 6 May 1850, 110: cols. 1265: I do not know how it is that the 
words “Colonial bishops” have unfortunately been printed in the Bill? He also refers to an 
earlier bill, which he introduced in 1850. This would appear not to be a bill, but simply 
the amendment to the Australian Colonies Bill. 

54 Colonial Bishops (Ecclesiastical Law) Bill. HC Deb 20 Feb 1852, 119: cols. 880-881; 
Order for Committee HC Deb 24 February 1854, 130: cols. 1320-1322; Second Reading: 
HC Deb 28 April 1852, 120: col. 1265; Second Reading HL: HL Deb 4 May 1852, 121: 
col. 190; Adjourned debate on Second Reading: HC Deb 19 May 1852, 121: cols. 738- 
739. 

55 All references to the diary from the edition by M.R.D. Foot, H.C.G. Matthew and 
others, eds., The Gladstone Diaries, 1809-1898, 12 vols. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1968-1994). 
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What were the issues? Pakington’s opposition arose in the main from 
representations made to him by colonial evangelicals, notably the bishop 
of Melbourne, Charles Perry. In opposing the bill, Pakington sugared the 
pill by praising Gladstone and recognising their common commitment 
to the advancement of the Christian religion in the colonies. Indeed, Pak- 
ington makes the extravagant claim that few things mattered more to 
him than passing on to those he calls “our descendants in ... distant 
lands,” all the benefits of the English language, law, literature, and free- 
dom, but, above all, “our reformed Christian faith.”’°° Here the key word 
is “reformed”; it was only a church of this colour that Pakington and his 
party wished to see expanded; they regarded the crypto-Romanism of the 
tractarians as an abomination which had at all costs to be eliminated, not 
least in the colonies. In a lengthy speech, Pakington referred to a number 
of contentious issues which had persuaded him to stay his hand before 
supporting the bill. These included the tyrannical powers exercised by the 
bishop of Tasmania, as well as the fear that the creation of colonial syn- 
ods would cut off an avenue of appeal for evangelical clergy in the event 
of conflict with colonial bishops. But Pakington’s most important argu- 
ment against Gladstone was that there was significant local disagreement 
to the proposal for colonial synods. 

Outside of Parliament, another influential critic of the proposed leg- 
islation was Henry Venn (1796-1873), the secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. In a letter to Sir John Inglis, the tory member for Oxford, 
Venn declared that it was essential that the bill be defeated lest it prove 
itself “a worm at the root” of the prosperity of the Church.” The strength 
of Venn's language reflects both his concern that Gladstone's bill would 
create a form of synodal governance that would give too much power to 
the high church majority among the colonial episcopate, and the likely 
threat this would constitute to the work of the evangelical missionary 
societies.°® Another careful response to Gladstone’s resolution was pub- 
lished in 1852. This ran to over fifty pages of argument authored by “a 
dignitary of that [i.e. the colonial] church,’ probably Bishop Perry. The 
author objected to Gladstones proposal on a number of grounds, the 
foremost of which was the inadvisability of sundering the colonial and 
the home churches. England, he argued, was the home of liberty, and it 


°° HC Deb 19 May 1852, 121: cols. 744. 

37 Henry Venn, Colonial Church Legislation, A Letter to Sir Robert Henry Inglis, Bart. 
M.P. (London: John Hatchard, 1850), p. 18. 
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was unthinkable that there should be no pathway of appeal which would 
be the natural consequence of the elevation of a self-sufficient colonial 
synod: “[H]ad you ever resided in the Colonies, you would have learned 
that every expatriated Englishman, even within our own possessions, 
never ceases to associate his ideas of liberty, of protection, and of jus- 
tice, with the institutions of his native land”°? Instead of what he called 
“an arbitrary excision,” he proposed that the colonial church should be 
divided into four great divisions, namely Australia, India, America, and 
the West Indies. Africa might form a fifth division in the course of time. 
These divisions should be elevated to the status of provinces with one of 
their bishops elevated to the rank of archbishop—making the colonial 
churches rather more like those of England. Business transactions would 
be referred to the diocesan synods, and on appeal to the archbishop of 
the province. In their turn, the decisions of the colonial metropolitans 
might be referred to the archbishop of Canterbury, augmented with reg- 
ular consultation to the church in England: “Without some such checks 
as these, the plan of diocesan independent Synods is manifestly suici- 
dal”® The writer also opposed the moves by which diocesan synods 
would achieve the power of appointing bishops, which, he argues, should 
also be reserved for the home authority. Overall, this lengthy and consid- 
ered analysis anticipated the direction in which the Church of England 
was ultimately to proceed through the Lambeth Conferences, the first of 
which was held in 1867. Simply handing authority over to the bishops 
in the colonies was not the way to go to achieve stability in the imperial 
Church. 

Gladstone was more upset than he would usually admit to at the failure 
of his latest attempt to secure independent synodal governance for the 
colonial churches. In a rare admission of depression following a defeat, 
he wrote in his diary on 18 May 1852: “Evening at home: music: but I was 
downhearted about my poor Bill & could not sing? Nevertheless, he was 
not ready to admit defeat. On 22 June 1852, he wrote out for printing 
the amended version of the Colonial Church Bill, and spoke on it for 


°° Anon. [A Dignitary of the Colonial Church], A Letter to the Right Hon. W.E. Glad- 
stone Suggested by His Proposed Measure for Investing the Colonial Church with Synodal 
Powers by a Dignitary of That Church (London: Hatchard, 1852), p. 12. 

6 Ibid., p. 21. Perry soon moved to secure a constitution for the province of Victoria 
which ensured there would always be an appeal available from decisions of the Church 
Assembly to the Privy Council. See Giles, The Constitutional History of the Australian 
Church (see above, n. 45), pp. 247-251; The Victoria Church Constitution Act (18 
Victoria No. 45), clause 5. 
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three-quarters of an hour. He also, “made up my quarrel with Pakington 
wh. I cannot carry on”®! The following year, the bill was dusted off and 
returned to parliament. On 18 May 1853, he was again writing on the 
matter, and on 2 August 1853 he spoke again in the house “to make the 
best of a mismanaged & a bad business.” 

With the regularity of the spring cuckoo, a new bill was returned to 
the House in 1854. On 20 March, Gladstone triumphantly applauded 
the success of the first reading of the amended bill. Fearing that the 
matter had become too personal, he purposely stayed mute during the 
debate and rejoiced (“D.G.”) when the second reading was carried by 
196 votes to 62.66 The success of the bill on this occasion was probably 
due to the qualified support which Pakington chose to give the measure, 
and his wish that it should be debated further in committee. Three 
matters concerned him: firstly, the supremacy of the Crown, secondly, 
the unity of the Church, and thirdly the wish of colonists to continue 
to be able to appeal to the Privy Council.®” By this stage, speakers were 
murmuring that the bill had been coming back repeatedly, despite the 
decided opinion of the majority that it was foolish to interfere with 
anything to do with colonial religion. Gladstone spoke again during the 
debate on 10 April 1854,68 but perhaps it would have been better if he had 
continued to stay silent. On 29 June 1854, the revised colonial church 
bill was withdrawn—this time for the final time.® It was to be the last 
attempt in the imperial parliament to legislate on behalf of the colonial 
churches.” 


6l Foot and Matthew, eds., The Gladstone Diaries, IV, 1848-1854 (see above, n. 54), 
p. 437. For the resolution of the quarrel, see HC Deb 23 June 1852, 122: cols. 1204-1236. 

® Colonial Church Regulation Bill (1853): First Reading: HC Deb 18 May 1853; 
Second Reading HC Deb 02 August 1853, 129: cols. 1207-1214. 

& Foot and Matthew, eds., The Gladstone Diaries, IV, 1848-1854, p. 527. 

64 Ibid., p. 546. 

5 Colonial Clergy Disabilities Bill (1854): First Reading: HC Deb 24 February 1854, 
130: cols. 1320-1322; Second Reading: HC Deb 20 March 1854, 131: cols. 998-1017; 
Debate: HC Deb 10 April 1854, 132: cols. 786-814. 

6 Foot and Matthew, eds., The Gladstone Diaries, IV, 1848-1854, p. 603. 

67 HC Deb 20 March 1854, 131: col. 1003. 

8 Foot and Matthew, eds., The Gladstone Diaries, IV, 1848-1854, p. 610. 

© Ibid., p. 630. 

70 With the possible exception of the Colonial Bishops Bill (1866), which was an 
attempt, in the wake of the Colenso case, to allow bishops to surrender their letters patent: 
First Reading HC Deb 15 May 1866, 183: cols. 1032-1034; Bill withdrawn HC Deb 16 
July 1866, 184: col. 916. A. Mills, Colonial Constitutions: An Outline of the Constitutional 
History and Existing Government of the British Dependencies (London: John Murray, 
1856), p. 391. 
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The challenges to the colonial church bills did have one positive effect 
in that they succeeded in establishing in the minds of most lawyers and 
parliamentarians that the established Church of England and its associ- 
ated body of ecclesiastical law was simply not a part of the colonial leg- 
islatures. In 1853, A. Mills supplied an Appendix on ‘Laws Relating to 
Christianity in the Dependencies; which stated categorically: “The Eccle- 
siastical element which has been interwoven with the British Constitu- 
tion by a series of Parliamentary enactments, forms no part of that system 
of law and government which necessarily prevails in the Dependencies, 
whether acquired by settlement, cession, or conquest:””! The only excep- 
tion to this general principle occurred if colonial legislatures chose to 
adopt or create ecclesiastical law themselves. While the attempt to cre- 
ate Anglican synods by acts of the imperial parliament had clearly not 
succeeded, this left the way free for colonial legislatures to pass their 
own enabling legislation. Canada sought the repeal of English statutes 
which prevented the establishment of synods in 1853; other colonies 
followed suit. In due course, synodal governance became the norm 
throughout the Anglican dominions. However, this had little or noth- 
ing to do with Gladstone's personal efforts in this direction in Westmin- 
ster. 


The Colenso Affair (1863) 


Although Gladstone had been soundly rebuffed in his attempt to legislate 
for the colonial church, the burning question of the connection between 
colonial and home churches remained unresolved. By the middle of 
the 1850s, it was clear that there was no legal connection between the 
Church of England in the colonies and the home government. This 
was a pragmatic reflection of the very different political, economic, 
ethnic, and social characters of the different colonies of the empire. 
With the exception of part of New Zealand and Australia, the Church 
of England was nowhere a majority Church and everywhere respectable 
citizens of all denominations participated fully in government. To grant 
privileges to the Church of England in these circumstances would have 
been to go against the public interest, and against the principles of 
religious toleration, which were essential to the effective governance of 
both church and state. Nevertheless, there remained some doubt about 


71 Ibid., p. 391. 
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the nature of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the colonial bishops and the 
clergy of their new dioceses. 

The event which finally resolved this question was the “Colenso Affair,” 
or the “Colonial Church question.” John William Colenso (1814-1883) 
was born in Cornwall in poor circumstances and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. After his appointment as the first bishop of Natal 
in 1853, he became enveloped in controversy, which stemmed in part 
from his engagement in theological and moral debate about the status 
of native African traditions. Unlike Australia, the South African Church 
already had synods and an associated ecclesiastical court and it was 
through this mechanism that Robert Gray, the archbishop of Cape Town 
and (so it was believed) Colenso’s metropolitan or ecclesiastical superior, 
sought to exercise his authority. Gray represented a new, more radical 
wing of the colonial episcopate, which rejected church establishment and, 
with it, the ongoing burden of state interference in the spiritual affairs 
of the church. Mostly high churchmen, bishops like Gray stressed the 
autonomous authority of the bishops whom they regarded as the natural, 
apostolically-sanctioned, leaders of their national churches. Such ideals 
were manifestly impractical in a society like the Cape Colony, where the 
Church of England could only ever aspire to securing the allegiance of 
a small minority of the settler population. They placed Gray on a colli- 
sion course with Colenso. In contrast to Gray, Colenso was framed by 
the ideas of the broad church which, after the publication of Essays and 
Reviews in 1860, as Brown argues in this book, represented a new Angli- 
can synthesis, which was much more open to different religions and intel- 
lectual traditions. Colenso looked not to the Anglican bishop, but to the 
Zulus, to form the basis of any national church which would emerge in 
southern Africa. For himself, he regarded rival bishops, such as Gray, as 
an impediment to the religious autonomy of a missionary diocese. 

Colenso gained worldwide notoriety as a result of his trial for heresy 
and his successful defiance of Gray. In a spectacular demonstration of 


72 For a biography of Colenso and the Colenso trial, see G. Cox, The Life of John 
William Colenso, 2 vols. (London: Ridgeway, 1888); P. Hinchliff, John William Colenso: A 
Fresh Appraisal; Journal of Ecclesiastical History 13, no. 2 (1962): pp. 203-216; P. Hinch- 
liff, The Anglican Church in South Africa (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1963); 
P. Hinchliff, ‘Colonial Church Establishment in the Aftermath of the Colenso Contro- 
versy, in Religious Change in Europe, 1650-1914: Essays for John McManners, ed. N. Aston, 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), pp. 345-363; A.L. Rowse, The Controversial Colensos 
(Trewolsta, Cornwall: Dyllansow Truran, 1989). See below, John Stenhouse, p. 259 and 
note 83. 
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the vulnerability of the colonial churches to intervention by the state, 
Colenso successfully bypassed all the church's ecclesiastical structures. 
He refused to make any response to Gray’s attempt to bring him to trial, 
other than by a letter presented to the court by his friend, Wilhelm Bleek, 
the distinguished Prussian linguist, which stated that Colenso did not 
recognise Gray’s authority.” In a startling and dramatic denouement, 
Colenso then appealed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
who decided in his favour on 20 March 1865, declaring not only that 
Gray had no authority over his fellow bishop, but that the letters patent 
supposedly appointing Gray metropolitan had no legal standing. In the 
wake of the decision, Colenso stayed on in the Cape and successfully 
resisted all attempts to deprive him of his income and standing as bishop. 

Gladstone, like all Anglicans, high and low, initially saw Colensos 
defiance of the bishop of Cape Town, as a heinous act of betrayal of a 
beloved institution. “I would rather see Oxford level with the ground,’ 
wrote Gladstone, “than its religion regulated in the manner which would 
please Bishop Colenso.””* The Colenso case was felt particularly strongly 
by Gladstone since he had to consider its consequences as both the secre- 
tary of the Colonial Bishoprics’ fund, and a member of the government. 
Yet while in reality he had been forced—rather than had chosen—to live 
with the consequences, in the years following the case, Gladstone seems 
slowly to have come round to the opinion that on the whole it was all for 
the best. In 1866, in response to a letter from the benefactor, Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, in which she had discussed whether to seek to retrieve 
the endowment which she had bestowed on the bishopric of Cape Town, 
Gladstone stated that he recognised that the Colenso case had forced the 
hand of the Church in England. There was no question any longer of 
imagining that the Church of England could retain any effective, binding 
ties with the colonial churches, or any pathway of appeal: 


This sentence of the Privy Council amounts to the utter destruction of the 
Supremacy in South Africa by the hands of the Crown itself, and it is law 
(whether good law or not is immaterial—I believe it to be bad law) until 
overset. Can it be overset? I think not. I think that when the highest Court 
in England has recognized such a power in the Colonial Legislature, and 


73 The documents of the first trial were printed by the Cape Argus newspaper: “The 
Trial of the Bishop of Natal for Erroneous Teaching. Before the Metropolitan Bishop of 
Cape Town, and the Bishops of Grahams Town and the Orange Free State as Assessors” 
(Cape Town: Cape Argus, 1863). 

74 Gladstone to Rev. Baldwin Brown, 29 July 1865, in Lathbury, ed., Correspondence 
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this recognition has been adopted by the formal act of the Crown, it is 
practically to be regarded as final, and the only questions remaining are 
what things ought to be done to meet the new condition thus established.” 


As Gladstone recognised at last, the house of cards that had sustained the 
appearance of formal connections binding home and colonial churches 
had been shattered. The Lambeth conference summoned in September 
1867 to try and mend the crisis created by the decision in the Colenso 
case was eventually to make a virtue of necessity. Bishops, such as Selwyn 
of New Zealand, praised the newly independent standing of the colonial 
churches; but there is little escaping the general conclusion that volun- 
tarism had been imposed rather than pursued by the imperial Church of 
England. 

Having become deeply engaged in the struggle to create an autono- 
mous colonial episcopate, Gladstone went on in the 1860s to make the 
greatest somersault in his political life, namely his decision to support 
the disestablishment of the Church in Ireland.”° Compared with the con- 
troversy created by the passage of the Irish Church Disestablishment Act 
(1869), the tussle over the colonial church bills in the 1850s was a very 
minor squall in Gladstone's career. However, it makes sense to see the two 
as intimately connected. In the case of the colonial church, we have seen 
how Gladstone slowly shifted his position from one of orthodox support 
for the maintenance of a national Church and the authority of her bishops 
to one of enthusiasm for the missionary possibilities of separated colonial 
churches with their own synods and governing structures. In the 1850s, 
his experience of the difficulties created by the entanglement of church 
and state in Britain and its legacy in the colonies led him to a new under- 
standing of the potential benefits of a complete break between church and 
state overseas. Although he was deeply distressed by the consequences of 
the Colenso case, in which he was personally joined as litigant, by 1865 he 
was reconciled and even enthusiastic about the possibilities it opened up. 
Ina very long letter written to his son on Easter Day, 16 April 1865, Glad- 
stone reflected exhaustively on the spiritual benefits of the systematic dis- 
mantling of church temporalities, including the loss of church rates and 


75 Gladstone to Burdett-Coutts, 22 April 1866, Ibid., 1: pp. 144-146. 
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the self-government of the University of Oxford (1854).”” He recognised 
that the Colenso case had been responsible for nothing less than the 
liberation of the colonial church, and he wrote with optimism about 
the “spiritual emancipation” and the “political freedom” of the reformed 
church. The disestablishment of the Church in Ireland, another colonial 
church burdened with the legacy of establishment and its ties to the state, 
was the logical consequence of these reflections. 


Aftermath: Colonial Bishoprics Jubilee (1891) 


It is salutary to try and look back at the constitutional reforms of the 
1850s and 1860s in the light of later developments in the Church of Eng- 
land. In 1891, a grand meeting was held to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the Colonial Bishops’ Fund.” The archbishop 
of Canterbury had to send his apologies, so the meeting was presided 
over by the bishop of London, who recalled that the fund had its origins 
in the letter written by Bishop Blomfield in 1841 to the archbishop of 
Canterbury. In the interval, the Anglican colonial episcopate had grown 
from four to 82, so there was an understandable mood of congratulations 
due, along with reminiscences of some great names in the history of the 
church: Selwyn (New Zealand), Patteson (Melanesia),””? Mackenzie (Cen- 
tral Africa), founder of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, Arm- 
strong (Grahamstown), and Feild (Newfoundland) are the names singled 
out; perhaps it is significant that high churchmen such as Broughton, 
Nixon, and Gray, whose demands for precedence led the colonial church 
into disrepute, are not remembered with the same warmth. 

It was the success of the voluntary donations to the fund that made 
these appointments possible; in addition to the central fund, many of the 
colonial bishoprics were endowed privately. While all colonial bishops 
received stipends which were considerably less than those traditionally 
enjoyed by bishops in the established church, the voluntary colonial 
church was undoubtedly both a financial and an institutional success. 
On the loss of establishment, the bishop of London was almost exultant: 


77 Gladstone to W.H. Gladstone, 16 April 1865, Lathbury, Correspondence on Church 
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78 “The Colonial Episcopate’ (see above, n. 1). All extracts from speeches from this 
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“That question may have been raised with regard to the Colonial Church 
50 years ago. Now it hardly exists ... No one looks to the action of the 
State for the enlargement of means for the maintenance and propagation 
of religion in future times.” And though this is to get the speakers out 
of order, I might mention here that it was the bishop of Derry who made 
the final comment on the same theme of disestablishment. The battle over 
the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland had been long and bitter, 
but he expressed pleasure in living in a new age: “In the early years of 
his episcopate he enjoyed the splendours of an establishment in union 
with the State: but in later years he had held his office in a voluntary 
organization, with comparatively poor remuneration and no patronage.” 
To cheers from the audience he concluded: “The latter condition had 
many compensating advantages.” 

But we need to go back to an earlier speaker, because there he is, getting 
to his feet: Gladstone, the only one who could recall the great meeting 50 
years earlier that had established the fund. As always, he had the knack 
of inspiring an audience, pleasing them with an apt image, and flattering 
their conceit while getting them to do something he wanted. ‘This time it 
was a lesson in the value of active charity, as opposed to government aid: 


We have seen that they were at that period to a certain extent in Egyptian 
bondage. Instead of going to an office in Downing-street and endeavouring 
to arrange matters at the table of a Minister, you have now to deal with the 
Christian mind and Christian heart at large. You can to go to mankind as 
a race, to the nation as a nation, to the Church as a Church. (Hear, hear.) 


Other speakers took up the theme: the Church of England was “a great 
bond of Imperial union,’ the only real link between the different colonies. 
The grand phrases rang well, but behind it all there was a concession: 
the institutional power of the Church of England in the British Empire 
had been radically weakened by the loss of its former union with the 
state in the colonies. What remained to link colonial church and impe- 
rial state was based on sentiment, spiritual authority, and the voluntary 
principle—but these were characteristic features of all colonial churches. 
As Bruce Kaye makes clear later in this volume, the change from estab- 
lished to independent church fundamentally changed the articulation of 
church and state in the new British worlds created in the course of the 


8° M.R.D. Foot, ed., The Gladstone Diaries, XII, 1887-1891 (Oxford, 1968). In his diary, 
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nineteenth century. The unfolding of that story represents the final stage 
in the history of the churches in the colonies and anticipates the collapse 
of the secular bonds of the imperial British state. 


Appendix. Colonial Church Legislation 
of the Imperial Parliament, 1634-1853 


Source: Mills, Colonial Constitutions 
(see above, n. 67), pp. 393-394 Appendix. 


1. Orders in Council 


1634 For placing English congregations in all British factories, and places of 
trade in Europe, and elsewhere, in any foreign parts under the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction of the bishop of London. 

1661 (July 3) Approving Report of Committee, relating to the spiritual super- 
vision of Jamaica. 

1677 (June 8) Directing bishop of London to appoint six able ministers of the 
Gospel to be sent to the Leeward Islands. 

1679 (April 25) Ordaining that all clergymen sent as chaplains to His Majesty's 
Plantations, shall retain their fellowships during absence. 

1726 (August 9) For passing a Commission, empowering the bishop of Lon- 
don to exercise spiritual jurisdiction in the Plantations, and appointing 
a Court of Appeal from any sentences that shall be given under such 
Commission. 

1822 (May 18) For suppressing or reducing the number of Roman Catholic 
Festivals in Trinidad, and instructing the vicar apostolic of the West- 
Indian Islands accordingly. 

1829 (March 18) Approving certain instructions to the governor of Jamaica, 
altering the mode of disposing of church patronage in that Island. 

1839 (February 20) For saving to the clergy and ministers of the Christian 
religion in certain colonies, the heretofore existing right to fees of cele- 
bration of marriage. 


2. Acts of the Imperial Parliament 


1791 31 Geo. III. cap. 31, (§ 39, 40.) Empowering the governor of Canada to 
form parsonages, and to present to benefices. 

1813 52 Geo. III. cap 155, ($51, 52, and 53) Defining spiritual jurisdiction of 
bishops in British India 

1819 59 Geo. III. cap. 60. Permitting the archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
and the bishop of London, for the time being, to admit persons to holy 
orders specially for the Colonies. 

1825 6 Geo. IV. cap. 88. Providing for the salaries of certain bishops and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries in Jamaica, Barbados, and the Leeward Islands. 
(Amended by 7 Geo. IV. cap. 4) 
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1827 7 & 8 Geo. IV. cap. 62. An act to authorise the sale of a part of the clergy 
reserves in Canada. 

1840 3 & 4 Vict. cap. 78. An act to provide for the sale of the clergy reserves 
in Canada, and the distribution of the proceeds thereof. 

1853 16 Vict. cap. 21. Authorising the Legislature of Canada to make provision 
concerning the clergy reserves in that province. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
THE BRITISH IMPERIAL STATE: 
ANGLICAN METROPOLITAN SERMONS OF THE 1850s 
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The British Empire was the British state at its most expansive and diverse, 
though it was far from being as collectivised as the metropolitan British state was 
becoming by the mid-nineteenth century. The Church of England had moved 
during the first half of the nineteenth century from a paradigm of partnership 
with the state with regard to its colonial extension to one of increasing autonomy. 
This paradigm shift had begun in the 1840s with the establishment of the 
Colonial Bishoprics Fund in 1841 and was increasingly well-entrenched in 
church circles by the succeeding decade. 

This chapter looks at the interface in the mid-nineteenth century between 
the Church and England and the imperial state of which it was still nominally 
the established Church. It does so through the viewpoint of prominent Anglican 
preachers in England, both from Britain and the colonies. The sermons indicate a 
more critical distance between church and state in this period with respect to the 
British Empire, and an engagement with the empire by the Church of England 
that increasingly left the state out of the reckoning. The chapter focuses on the 
reasons behind this development, and the ways in which these leading Anglicans 
configured the empire as the nineteenth century drew closer to its period of high 
imperialism in British culture. 


The rector of a City of London parish, John Harding, preached in 1847 
to the Church of England Society for Educating the Poor in Newfound- 
land and the Colonies, a society founded in 1823 by an evangelical mer- 
chant, which attracted substantial government grants in support of its 
aims during the 1820s.' His theme was “The claims of the colonies on 
the friends of missions to the heathen,’ with Harding setting out for his 
audience his theological understanding of the imperial British state, and 
portraying an understanding of the Britishness of that empire, which he 
saw as a major component of the unity of the global imperial state. In 
doing so he spelled out for them what he considered was the state's sin- 
gular failure—to support the extension of the Church and Christianity. 


1 Phillip McCann, “The Newfoundland School Society 1823-1855: Missionary Enter- 
prise or Cultural Imperialism?’ in Benefits Bestowed: Education and British Imperialism 
J.A. Mangan, ed., (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1988), p. 95. 
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Harding commented on the comparative neglect of colonial Britons by 
the Churches, in contrast to their great efforts for converting the heathen, 
although the former had a greater claim than did the latter upon British 
Churches. In the colonies, because of this neglect, Britons were sliding 
into heathenish immorality. “They are alienated from the life of God, 
engrossed in the cares of this world, solicitous only as to what they shall 
eat, and what they shall drink, and wherewithal they shall be clothed; 
unanxious on the great question of them all—what must they do to be 
saved.”* But while the heathen had some glimmer of light in the works 
of the Creator around them, the case of the colonists was the more dire 
one of being apostate from the divine truth they had been introduced to 
at home and, therefore, more culpable.’ Yet the situation of these lapsed 
colonists was a direct result of the action of the British state, because their 
emigration was encouraged by the state in the form of parliamentary 
legislation: 


The whole community, as represented by the great council of the nation, 
has encouraged them by legislative acts to seek their home on other shores. 
The national conscience, therefore, is implicated in the transaction. And if 
it is now apparent to us that, by sanctioning colonisation, we have assisted 
to place millions of our fellow-men in circumstances of great distress and 
danger, how can we refuse to own, in that very distress and danger, a 
demand upon us in the sight of God not to be resisted? God holds every 
nation as collectively answerable for its national acts.* 


An even greater moral responsibility lay upon the state for its penal 
colonies, which had created landscapes of moral destitution without the 
means of redemption: 


England’s Australian colonies, so far as they have been thus employed, 
present at this hour, in the sight of Heaven, one of the darkest spots on 
the circuit of the habitable world. Thither have we transported crowds of 
wretched people only to demoralise them still more. There have we poured 
out the vilest of the filth and scum of our own land, and left it, as it were, 
to taint with a perpetual plague some of the fairest fields of God’s creation 
... What a mass of depravity have we imported into those regions which 
cannot now be withdrawn!° 


2 John Harding, The Claims of the Colonies on the Friends of Missions to the Heathen. 
A Sermon preached before the Church of England Society for Educating the Poor in 
Newfoundland and the Colonies at its Twenty-fourth Anniversary, in the Parish Church 
of St. Dunstan, Fleet Street, on Monday, April 26, 1847 (1847), p. 6. 

3 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

4 Ibid., p. 9. 

5 Ibid., p. 10. 
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Not only had the state sent out its criminals, who constituted a “mass of 
depravity” and who engendered children born into the same condition, 
but it had singularly failed to provide spiritual and educational support 
to enable them to alter their circumstances.® For Harding, the imperial 
world was a dangerous incubator of contagious immorality and apostasy 
without the Church. 

Harding was joined in the 1850s by a number of even more significant 
Anglican preachers who addressed the topic of the relationship between 
the imperial state and the Church of England. This chapter sets out to 
discover what Anglican metropolitan public attitudes were towards the 
imperial state in the period soon after the de facto end of the partnership 
between the Church of England the British state—that is, in the mid- 
Victorian decades from the 1840s to the 1860s. What were the image 
and the characteristics of the British state in its imperial form that these 
Anglicans propounded for their hearers and readers in this unprece- 
dented situation? This Anglican construction of Church and empire in 
a new political and ecclesiastical context often focused, as we shall see, 
around a concept of Britishness. 

The empire was the British state in its globally pervasive form and, 
therefore, Anglican attitudes towards it in this period of change for both 
the Church and the state are illustrative of how a significant section of the 
imperial population,’ adherents of the Church of England, understood 
the relationship between the two entities of which they were citizens 
and members. But the impact of that imperial state was very diverse 
by the mid-nineteenth century. Broadly, the imperial state in British 
Crown colonies came in two forms. One was the more authoritarian 
rule of an imperially-appointed governor who could exercise power 
with either an appointed council from the local elites, or a nominated 
council of local settlers. The other was a colony with representative 
government, where the governor had to share power with a locally- 
elected parliament. Ideally, imperial governments wanted colonies to 
move from the former to the latter, but that depended on imperial 


6 Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

7 Just as Anglicans constituted the majority of the population of England in the 1850s, 
that predominance was often replicated in settler colonies where the population was 
drawn mostly from English migrants, rather than from other nations of the British Isles. 
For example, the population of the colony of Western Australia, invaded and settled in 
1829, was, in the 1848 census, numbered at 4,622 persons, of whom 3,063 gave their 
religion as Church of England. Western Australian Government Gazette, 19 Dec. 1848, 
PP. 2, 5, 6. 
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assessments of local circumstances, and on the degree of power accruing 
to colonial elites. Then, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
various forms of protectorates developed, some virtually identical with 
Crown colonies, others more directly ruled. But, as Peter Burroughs has 
pointed out, this diversity of political institutions, and the co-opting 
of the collaboration of local elites into them, was crucial to one of the 
fundamental concerns of successive British governments, which was the 
maintenance of imperial unity along with colonial self-sufficiency.’ The 
empire should not only pay for itself, it should be united in its Britishness. 

One of the major components of that Britishness around which the 
unity of the empire was constructed since the debacle of the loss of 
the North American colonies in 1783 was the Church of England. Only 
marginally upheld in the period before the American War of Indepen- 
dence, afterwards the state reinvigorated its imperial support for the 
Church of England as a means of promoting and inculcating colonial 
loyalty. Although never as bountiful as the Church would have liked, 
this period saw the founding of colonial bishoprics and endowments 
of land for that Church in Canada, India, the West Indies, and Aus- 
tralia. That balmy period for the Church of England, of basking in the 
sun of being the sole recipient of state support in the empire, however, 
came to a quite abrupt halt in the 1830s as a consequence of British 
metropolitan legislative changes of the late 1820s, which directly enfran- 
chised Roman Catholicism and nonconformity. Thereafter, the British 
state, both domestically and imperially, moved to legislate for itself a 
position of increasing religious neutrality and support for all denomi- 
nations, including Roman Catholicism. The Church of England became 
only another denomination, competing with its rivals for a diminishing 
state bounty for its services. 

For its part, the Church of England had developed its own views of 
the British Empire since it began imperial missionary work and church 
extension at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Its attitudes to the 
empire and its diverse inhabitants by the 1830s had coalesced around 
a number of identifiable themes reiterated by Anglican preachers, both 
high church and evangelical, in that long eighteenth century. Most 
prominent among these were beliefs that there was an ontological dis- 
tinction between the world of the heathen, which was under the domin- 


8 Peter Burroughs, ‘Imperial Institutions and the Government of Empire; in The 
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ion of Satan, and the redeemed world of Christians. The redemption of 
the former into the latter existence was the primary motivation for mis- 
sion. As the established Church, the Church of England saw itself as the 
religious partner of the British state and, therefore, as having the primary 
obligation for the evangelisation of the empire. The providential rule of 
God had granted the empire to Britain in the first place, and that placed 
Britain under a divine obligation to engage in Christian mission in its 
territories to both settlers (lest they slide into heathenism) and to the 
heathen indigenes. The latter were inferior to the Christian British, but 
only insofar as they were heathen. Heathenism and its inferiority could 
be rectified by conversion and the acceptance of a Christian identity.’ 
However, that concatenation of Anglican theological imperial view- 
points was constructed during the period in which the Church of Eng- 
land constituted a legal partner of the British state as the established 
Church. Notwithstanding the Church of Scotland had been an equally 
legally established Church since 1707, members of this Church often 
found that this legal equality was not replicated in the distribution of 
resources by colonial governments. The fiery minister John Dunmore 
Lang in New South Wales was constantly berating the colonial govern- 
ment over this issue, and what he saw as Anglican privilege, after his 
arrival in the colony in 1823.'° The 1850s constituted a very different 
context, with the state itself facing significant challenges. Did this neces- 
sitate metropolitan Anglicanism in constructing a public discourse for 
its engagement in the imperial state different than the one it had used 
for the period of effective establishmentarianism? It was then that India, 
that most troublesome and valued of imperial possessions, attempted 
to throw off British rule in the Indian Mutiny of 1857. This was also 
the period when, notwithstanding the equally established status of the 
Church of Scotland, the Church of England could no longer claim it had 
the primary responsibility for evangelisation of the empire because it was 
the principal religious partner of the British state. It was also a period in 
which the paradigm of Anglican engagement with the empire perforce 
was altered from the old one of partnership with the state to the new 
one of autonomous action to implement colonial bishoprics as the core 
of its imperial mission, a development enshrined in its foundation of the 


? Rowan Strong, Anglicanism and the British Empire c.1700-1850 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2007), pp. 283-288. 
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Colonial Bishoprics Fund in 1841 (discussed in the chapter by Hilary 
Carey). The launch of the fund in April that year evinced some changes 
in Anglican attitudes to the state among its prominent supporters. Arch- 
bishop Howley, Bishop Blomfield of London, William Gladstone, Henry 
Manning, and others, all stated publicly that it remained the duty of 
a Christian state to provide resources for the Christianisation of the 
empire, but they recognised that this was now unlikely in the altered 
political landscape of Britain. Their criticism of that altered imperial 
relationship of church and state ranged from the mildness of Howley, 
through the still-tory Gladstone, hankering after the defunct days of an 
effective Anglican religious establishment in the empire, to the more 
acerbic Blomfield, who urged the Church imperially to act alone.!! 
Historical views of Church and empire in the nineteenth century have 
been principally determined by the assessment of historians that mis- 
sions were the most prominent and permanent form of imperial engage- 
ment by Christianity in this period.’” These views range from missions 
or the Churches as marginal to empire, through Christianity as an agent 
of empire, to views of missionaries and Christianity as heroic contenders 
with empire. Postcolonial historians, influenced by the views of Edward 
Said, have revived the 1960s and 70s anti-imperialist views of church and 
empire, widening the perspective from the institutional and racist to a 
view of religion as a progenitor of an imperialism of European culture in 
non-European societies. The most prominent example of this in recent 
colonial history has been the work of the historical anthropologists Jean 
and John Comaroff.!3 In contrast, historians of empire have tended to 
understand religion and missions as incidental to empire, though this 
view has been more prominent in histories of the British Empire than 
in its earlier Spanish and Portuguese counterparts.'* The work of Brian 
Stanley has been an important challenge to this dismissal of religion as 


11 Strong, Anglicanism (cited above, n. 9), ch. 4. 

12 A similar historiographical criticism has been explored in Empires of Religion, 
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an imperial tool.!° The general scholarly consensus at present is that, as 
regards Anglicans, the Church of England was the most pro-imperialist 
of all the British churches, and that within that Church, the evangelicals 
and the Church Missionary Society were not as imperialist as the high 
church Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (SPG).!° 

More particularly, with regard to the mid-Victorian period, Jeffrey Cox 
points to a spectrum of missionary viewpoints, ranging from complete 
disassociation of Christianity from European civilisation and the British 
Empire at one extreme—a mainstream which placed Christianisation 
before civilisation and which viewed empire as having both good and 
bad effects for this agenda—to Livingstone’ idea that Christianity and 
civilisation were intermingled.'” Andrew Porter believes this period was 
one where missionary engagement with the empire underwent decline, 
but the widespread discourse of the British as having a providential obli- 
gation to evangelise the empire was still prominent.'® Robert Frykenberg 
castigates both evangelical and SPG Anglicans in India during the first 
half of the nineteenth century for acting imperialistically towards local 
cultures and towards other European missionaries who attempted some 
modus vivendi with Indian cultures. Frykenberg argues that Anglicans 
had such closeness to imperial government that they appropriated the 
power culture of imperialism in their colonial engagement with empire.!” 

Where, then, do metropolitan Anglican discussions of the empire 
fit within these diverse assessments of the imperialism of Anglicanism, 
and particularly the association with imperial coercive power over the 
colonised that some historians argue for? Certainly there were wistful 
expressions of longing among preachers in the 1840s for the defunct 
privileged partnership with the state. So Harding’s 1847 viewpoint of the 
empire suffering moral and spiritual abandonment by the British state 
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was echoed by another metropolitan preacher higher up the Anglican 
establishment. In the same year, Bishop Samuel Wilberforce of Oxford 
preached at the jubilee of the Church Missionary Society before the 
University of Oxford on the requisite duty of missions, because God 
had bequeathed to Britain the work of “evangelising the earth? God 
had made the British state great. It was the dominant sea power, the 
market of the world, with a global commerce: “For what other purpose 
has He given to our hardy, earnest, practical Saxon race, with all its love 
of house, a restless longing for foreign adventure?” That providential 
purpose had opened up the huge population of China to British trade, 
given Britain territorial rule in India, Africa, and the West Indies, and 
now the “great continent of Australasia.” The divine purpose to which 
Wilberforce referred to was of course the evangelisation of the world. 
Above all, God had given Britain a pre-eminent Christian faith over other 
nations. But if they did not answer to this divine purpose then it was 
questionable whether Britain or her Church could continue to flourish.” 
Clearly, Wilberforce was, like Harding before him, alluding to the fact 
that the state was not fulfilling the conditions under which God had made 
Britain globally pre-eminent. 

Imperial sermonising and Anglican construction of the British Empire 
became even more intentional in the mid-nineteenth century, with the 
foundation of the Ramsden sermons preached annually at either the Uni- 
versities of Oxford or Cambridge on Trinity Sunday. They were funded 
in 1847 at both universities by a Mrs. Ramsden and given by significant 
Anglican clergymen. The trust fund she established was controlled by its 
real instigator, a Mr J.H. Markland, who was treasurer of the fund for sev- 
enteen years and throughout his life a strong supporter of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. Apparently the instigation of the scheme 
owed much to conversation between Markland and the bishop of Barba- 
dos while the latter was a guest of Markland. The elderly Mrs. Ramsden 
was known as a previous benefactor of the SPG. The requisite theme of 
the sermons was “Church extension in the colonies and dependencies of 


the British Empire”?! 
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Some of the preachers used the occasion to endorse the extension 
of colonial Anglican Churches by the Church of England acting auton- 
omously, no longer in co-operation with the state. The warden of St. 
Augustines missionary college at Canterbury, Henry Bailey, gave the 
Cambridge Ramsden sermon in 1851. He used the text from Zechariah 
6,15, ‘And they that are far off shall come and build in the temple of 
the Lord, and ye shall know that the Lord of hosts hath sent me unto 
you; to preach on the universality of the Christian Church.” The present 
time pointed to the fulfilment of these promises of universality for the 
Church in its provision for the extension of the colonial episcopate, as 
evincing the “right principles” for ecclesiastical extension, “for that is the 
bond of unity, the heart of organic life, the source of permanent action, 
according to the theory and experience of the Church of England” He 
passed over previous imperial neglect of Christianity by Britain as having 
been thoroughly addressed in previous Ramsden sermons.” It was an 
endorsement made by other Anglican preachers in the period of the new 
Anglican episcopal paradigm of imperial extension. 

In 1852 the Oxford sermon was preached by Anthony Grant, Archdea- 
con of St. Albans. Grant preached on Mathew 28,19: “Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Commenting upon the requirement of 
Christians to spread the Trinitarian truth of God, he immediately drew 
attention to the degraded social and religious state of heathen nations 
throughout the world. Their gods were mere imaginative idols and their 
religions “fantastic fables” which, while they showed deep inquiry, had 
no substance. This was in contrast with the British, from whom religious 
truth had never been withheld. The heathen world lay under a curse and 
a sickness, for which the mission of the Church was the remedy.” For 
the Church of England, the needs of mission were “forced” upon it by the 
growth of the empire and the consequent incursion of heathen and ex- 
cursion of British settlers.” The results, though apparently meagre, were 
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comparable with the four hundred years it took for the Roman Empire 
to become Christian, or the thirteen hundred years before all Europe was 
Christian. Regarding Anglican missions, the archdeacon was most of all 
heartened by the increasing episcopal organisation of mission Churches, 
so that “twenty-five Episcopates” were now an overseas reality.” Such 
Churches would cluster around their English mother, independent but 
in mutual sympathy, but indigenised in their new country.”® 

But Grant also saw a providential Britishness contributing to the suc- 
cess of this ecclesiastical extension throughout the imperial state. Grant 
saw everywhere the revitalisation of Anglican missionary churches—in 
the United States, which had begun its own missions; in the West Indies 
where Anglicans had undertaken African missions as a means of repay- 
ing a debt for slavery; in Australia where infant churches had instigated 
missions to the Pacific islands.” Consequently, the Church of England, 
empowered by the work of the Holy Spirit, would be able to seize the 
opportunity created by British imperialism and by the uniqueness of the 
British (in reality, the English) people: 


Our days are cast amidst events of new magnitude and of a new import. 
Never was an empire so extended as ours. Never was there a colonisation 
so rapid, so manifold, so restless. Never was there a people so endued with 
such a spirit of restless enterprise, with such a force of will, and yet such 
a power of self-control. Never a race entrusted with such a mission. For 
our mission is, through the diffusion of our own countrymen, and of our 
own Saxon tongue, to all the nations of the world, and all generations 
of mankind. And this race of ours (so it has been surmised) is the last 
to which, in the economy of God, the subjugation of the material world, 
and the education of its inhabitants, is committed; it seems ordained to 
work out the latest destinies of the earth, and the final issues of Christ’s 
kingdom.*? 


For Grant there was an identifiable British race, whose characteristics 
made it particularly suited to empire. This race was trustworthy in the 
responsibility for global mission that God had given it by endowing 
Britain with its empire. There was little doubt, too, that God had a par- 
ticular fondness for these Britons, with their restless energy, enterprise, 
and self-control. Indeed, Grant was pointing to the British as being so 
industrious in using the British Empire for mission that they would be 
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the catalyst of the Millennium. Grant made the British Empire, if not 
the equivalent of the Kingdom of God, then certainly its agent, and the 
British its progenitors as the favoured people of God. 

This racial concept of a unique Britishness that was peculiarly adapted 
to produce a magnanimous imperial state and redress the moral and 
social and religious failure of the empire's heathen began to become 
more prominent in mid-century Anglican sermons. In the same year 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce of Oxford preached a missionary sermon 
in the university Church of St. Mary's, on the occasion of the 150th 
anniversary of the SPG, on the repopulation of the earth after the flood 
as a history of nations. From it he drew the principle that “the degree in 
which the original features of the founders of a race reproduce themselves 
in their descendents, so as to become the distinct and manifest types 
of national life”?! So the descendants of Shem, the Semitic peoples of 
Israel and Judah, conformed to their ancestor’s faithfulness to God, 
while the descendants of Ham conformed to their ancestor's lust, cruelty, 
and servitude. These Hamitic descendants were Africans.’ In contrast, 
the race of Japhet, a man of real, though lesser, piety than his older 
brother Shem, but of practical vitality and family virtue, were to be 
found in the Gentile races, that is, the Christians.’ Over the past three 
hundred years, he claimed, there had been a “direct replenishment” of 
the earth by the emigration of the “Japhet family” from Christian lands, 
principally the British, who had founded colonial nations. In order that 
this planting bring forth chosen seed and not rubbish, it was vital that 
the Christian faith went out with these upright Japhetian colonists. But 
this responsibility by England had proved to be scanty, imperfect in 
form, and divided in character, resulting in a “paternity of crime” both 
in North America and Australia, but especially in Australia.** This had 
resulted in the English characteristics of the settlers’ progenitor race 
being distorted into local worldliness and cunning because they lacked 
the restraining and purifying influence of religion. That situation, and 
England's guilt, would have been even worse without the ameliorating 
Christian influence in the colonies brought to bear by the work of the 
SPG.” The same work was even more urgent at the present, with the 
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unprecedented scale of emigration from Britain “planting the earth for 
future empires.’*¢ If not as a nation, then the Church of England must 
act as a Church in this matter through the work of the Society as an 
instrument of the Church.*” 

Wilberforce here used the Christian sacred text to propound a view of 
the British and their empire as theologically superior to the other peoples 
of the earth. There was, as Colin Kidd elaborates, a long tradition in 
western Christianity of using the sons of Noah (Ham, Shem, and Japhet, 
and their offspring) as theological tropes to configure nationalities and 
ethnicities. These western Christians invariably accrued to their own 
ethnicity or Christianity a descent from the blessed Japhet or Shem, 
and used the cursed Ham to place other ethnicities or religions on a 
comparative lower standing. English use of this sacred history for the 
construction of ethnic categories of value goes back at least to Thomas 
Browne in the mid-seventeenth century, where Negroes were identified 
as one of the (inferior) Hamitic races, a theological trope that would 
become commonplace.** According to Kidd, this ethnic theology, of 
discerning the world’s peoples as traceable to one of the sons of Noah, had 
entered its “twilight phase” by the early nineteenth century. In addition 
to this construction of Blacks, or Indians, or other heathen indigenes, 
as peoples accursed and debased, Kidd also points to another effect of 
this western Christian ethnic theologising. This was the obsession with 
finding echoes of trinitarianism and monotheism in the races descending 
purportedly from Japhet and Shem—something which disguised the 
distinctiveness and authenticity of the non-western cultures Europeans 
encountered.°? 

However, Wilberforce's sermon demonstrates that British racial theol- 
ogy had not entered a “twilight phase” by the mid-nineteenth century but 
was, on the contrary, very much alive and well at the time. Africans were 
once more the subject of British exegetical identity that contrasted their 
Hamitic barbarity and lustful inferiority with the Japhetian British race, 
who went out as vigorous adults to be God's agents in redeeming these 
lost, degenerate, Hamitic heathens. But as the state had neglected its spir- 
itual responsibilities, the consequence was that the superior Japhetian 
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British had been corrupted by the cunning Hamitic races they lived 
amongst. In Wilberforce, British racial superiority and fears of mis- 
cegenation had a theological undergirding, which the bishop directly 
attributed to the failure of the British state to be supportive of the restrain- 
ing and purifying influence of religion” 

The following year Wilberforce again preached before the University of 
Oxford on what he described as “Great Britain’s mission.” He enunciated 
the principle that should God’s chosen instruments refuse to fulfil the 
purposes for which God had chosen them, then they would be rejected 
and their gifts given to another, as in the case of King Saul, or God’s cho- 
sen Jewish people.*! The same divine law applied to the British Empire, 
the present greatness of which was equally at risk should the British fail 
as an appointed instrument. The work of that instrument was indicated 
by various tokens of godly favour, including their island geography and 
an enterprising and industrious genius as a race, which made them both 
a great naval and colonising power. British unprecedented global expan- 
sion was further increased by their wealth of natural resources, which 
caused their industry to grow so that the British were “the workmen 
of the world,’ with a mercantile means of transporting their products 
around the world. As a mercantile people they enjoyed a form of gov- 
ernment which gave them freedom. All these things combined to impel 
the creation of overseas factories, which grew into colonies and even- 
tually into a great empire.” It was obvious, therefore, that “we are to be 
employed by God as the bearers of some message to every race and tribe? 
The British had a “manifest national commission” from God, and a per- 
fect Church with which to carry it out.® But, despite having the best of all 
possible Churches, a pre-eminent commerce, and an unparalleled naval 
state, Great Britain as a nation had made an appalling return to God for 
her national and imperial favour: “Alas, how tardy, how scanty, how inter- 
rupted, how unsystematic, how timid, how faithless have been our ser- 
vices!”“* Too often the British had brought corruption and moral degra- 
dation to the lands they colonised and, consequently, who knew how and 
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when divine judgement would fall upon Britains empire? But that could 
still be averted if Britain lived up to its spiritual responsibilities.“ 
However, not all preachers viewed the imperial British state and its 
relations with the Church of England through a racially constructed 
theology. In contrast to the exultation of the British race by Wilberforce, 
that year the bishop of London, Charles Blomfield, preached at the 
consecration of Owen Vidal as the first bishop of Sierra Leone, where his 
focus was naturally on the Church of England in Africa. But, arguing on 
the basis that all representatives of humankind were members of a single 
family, originating from a single pair representing a “primitive type of 
perfect humanity,” he proposed that all humans were alike in physical and 
intellectual abilities, and equally capable of knowing God. There was thus 
no ontological difference between civilised and uncivilised humanity. 
Neither was there any exclusion in the salvation wrought by Christ, for all 
human beings, being rational, possessed a soul needing to be saved.*° A 
bishop was requisite in Sierra Leone not just for the local transplanting of 
the reformed Church of England, but also to superintend the reclamation 
of the irreligion of the European settlers in West Africa.“ It would be a 
reversal of the reproach of English involvement in the slave trade.’ 
Other preachers drew attention to different concerns they had about 
the empire in relation to the Church and its mission, often in conjunc- 
tion with a more critical attitude to the effects of British colonisation 
than Wilberforce exhibited. The 1853 the Ramsden sermon was given 
by the regius professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, W.H. Mill, a former 
high church principal of Bishop’s College in Calcutta. Mill thought far 
too much Christian expansion had been a consequence of the export of 
British settlers, rather than evangelisation of aboriginal inhabitants in 
British colonies.” This had been a consequence of the Church of Eng- 
land’s greater connection with the state that recent legislation was now 
increasingly severing.” This was welcome to Mill, and it would highlight 
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the responsibility on the British, not just for the maintenance of the faith 
of its colonists, but equally to indigenous peoples so that they might be 
“brought into the position of fellow-subjects and fellow-citizens.”>! But 
there were moral ambiguities in British imperialism. In China, Mill was 
conscious of the immorality of the British opium trade: “Happy for us 
if we can remove from ourselves the stigma of which it is impossible to 
think or speak without blushing for the Christianity of a people, whom 
the proclamations of a heathen sovereign have rebuked with too evident 
moral force and justice as the obtruders of an illicit and demoralizing 
traffic on their shores??? 

But Mill was sure of the beneficial effects of greater episcopal extension 
by the Church of England. It would be a remedy for local heathenism 
and degradation, because it would empower the colonial churches. He 
also believed that the severance of the Church-state partnership had 
brought mixed blessings to both sides. India was under the spiritual 
dominion of idolatry, and the Church of England had not undertaken its 
own missions until recently, and initially without the unifying strength 
of a local episcopate.” This need for an episcopate was exemplified in 
New Zealand, where the efforts of Bishop Selwyn were eradicating the 
cannibalism of the Maori and extending the Christian faith to them and 
to the settlers.” South Africa might be seeing the prospect of an end to 
bloody conflicts between settlers and natives, and the consequent spread 
of the Church through the energy of Bishop Gray. But Mill was less than 
flattering about the prospects for Australia, where British settlement had 
preceded the Church in a “most fearful experiment of jurisprudence and 
of polity,’ coupled with little spiritual concern for these penal colonists 
characteristic of that period of British history.” The result of this political 
extension without the Church was “a barbarity” unknown to Christian 
people: “That of inflicting penally the death of the soul: for what less was 
it to banish such persons from a country where the means of grace were 
never wholly closed to the worst; where our gaols and hulks were never 
without chaplains to minister the religion of Him that seeks and saves 
the lost, to a country generally destitute of such means?”** This spiritual 
crime was partially redressed in divine accounting against the British by 
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the work of Bishop Broughton, who had sought to multiply the means of 
grace in Australia.” In the West Indies former slaves had a large claim 
on British magnanimity and to require the British to repair “by careful 
spiritual culture” the consequences of the slaves former condition.** But 
the ability of the Church of England to respond to this world of imperial 
opportunity and obligation was mixed for Mill. On the one hand, there 
were present, bitter party divisions, which contradicted the Church's 
mission to unite earth’s peoples in Christ. On the other hand, objections 
to a colonial episcopate were much muted compared with the past, so 
that the Church was able to extend its appointed “cement and union” at 
every stage of its development.°? 

In 1855, Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand preached a series of four 
sermons at the University of Cambridge, the third of which moved 
beyond domestic concerns to the empire, on the basis of his text from 
Genesis 17,4, that God would make Abraham “a father of many nations.” 
God would give the birthright of Abraham to the nations with the most 
faith, but was just as capable of cutting off unfaithful nations, including 
the Jews. Britain and her national Church had to be involved in missions 
if the country was to be father of many nations, and not allow itself 
to become preoccupied with domestic religious need.® Once again, as 
with Wilberforce’s Noachean view of empire, Selwyn was making the 
common exegetical practice of identifying Britain and her empire with 
a hero of biblical history. In Selwyn’s sermon, it was the British Empire 
which provided an opportunity for a faithful Britain to realise God’s 
promise made to Abraham of becoming the father of many (Christian) 
nations. Selwyn was particularly encouraged in this understanding by the 
formation of parochial associations of the SPG, which raised thousands 
of pounds, and the formation of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund fourteen 
years earlier. This was not before time, “for the stewardship of England 
seemed to be passing away; because her empire had extended without 
her Church, or in association with sin, such as slavery:°! 


North America was long stinted to a presbytery, faithful indeed and ear- 
nest, but unable to reproduce itself. Slavery rested like a dark and chilling 
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cloud upon the West Indian islands. The last native of Newfoundland died 
a heathen outcast. The remnant of the Tasmanian blacks, caught like wild 
beasts, were dwindling away in the little island chosen to be their prison 
... The sin of blood-guiltiness was upon England.” 


The Ramsden preacher in 1856, the bishop of Colombo, also expounded 
the theme of Britains religious responsibilities to the empire. His text 
was from Romans 10,14-15: “How then shall they call on Him in whom 
they have not believed? And how shall they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher? And how 
shall they preach, unless they be sent?” In a comparatively short sermon, 
the bishop maintained the principle of a Christian nation’s accountabil- 
ity before God for evangelisation among heathens committed to its rule. 
He found a number of indicators of divine preparation for this national 
responsibility, including the spread of the English language through- 
out the world and the global dissemination of the British.’ These had 
brought the British into contact with races and religions fundamen- 
tally deficient in comparison. Hindus were pantheistic masochists, Bud- 
dhists apathetic atheists, Muslims bigoted fanatics, and Pacific islanders 
cannibals. The heathen world in one way or another was in thrall to 
demon worship to which British Christianity could bring hope and truth. 
Whereas other nations had been similarly employed by God for this pur- 
pose, they had fallen short and served their own ends rather than God’s.™ 
But the Church of England was also in the divine firing line, and if it 
did not heed the needs of its few and scattered missionaries, or the cry 
of those nations “steeped in ignorance and superstition, unconscious of 
their own degradation and peril,’ then the Church would be also held 
accountable like the state. 

Charles Wordsworth, bishop of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, 
got off to an very different start in his Ramsden sermon by calling for 
greater promotion of Anglicanism through greater frequency of the rite 
of Confirmation in colonial churches. He preached a characteristically 
lengthy sermon at Oxford in 1857, on Matthew 4, 21: “And going on 
from thence, He saw other two brethren, James the son of Zebedee, 
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and John his brother, in a ship with Zebedee their father, mending their 
nets; and He called them.” His call for a greater attention to Confirma- 
tion must have perplexed the missiological interests of his congregation! 
Wordsworth found in the lack of this rite, and the episcopal superinten- 
dence it represented, an answer as to why the Church of England suffered 
such decline in the North American colonies, and so God impatiently 
withdrew these colonies from Britain.® The situation was only restored, 
and, along with it, Anglican spiritual vitality to the United States, by the 
tiny Scottish Episcopal Church's consecrating the first bishop for the new 
nation. In the same way, in the nineteenth century it was also, according 
to Wordsworth, due to bishops that the Anglican Church in the colonies 
had made such unprecedented progress and with its “full [i.e. episcopal] 
organisation.” He pointed to the formation of the Colonial Bishoprics 
Fund spurring the growth of colonial churches as proof of this episcopal 
innovation and leadership, because the Church had acted in conformity 
with the divinely founded episcopal system, unlike its history in North 
America.” 

Henry White, though the curate of Andover when he preached the 
Oxford Ramsden sermon in 1858, had been the principal of the dioce- 
san collegiate school in Cape Town. Addressing the question of how 
evangelism of the heathen was to be undertaken, White maintained that 
the divine blessing of success would only be bestowed upon those who 
observed “the rules He has prescribed” for the work, namely a colonial 
episcopate. White upheld that the Church's polity was not a creation 
of the state, but was from God and therefore its orders were a perpetual 
obligation for the Church to maintain.” 

In 1859, Bishop Wilberforce again preached for the SPG, in Gloucester 
cathedral. Reviewing the empire, he alluded to the Indian Mutiny as an 
illustration of how God shook the foundations of empire in a judgement 
on the tardiness of Britain to spread Christianity there. Elsewhere, Britain 
also had a debt of obligation, because she had wronged China with 
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the merchandise of her opium trade; a debt that applied even more 
to Africa, because of the slave trade. There was, in consequence of 
Britains record and neglect, a storm cloud of judgement hanging over 
the nation.” Wilberforce’s view of the Indian Mutiny and other imperial 
failures as sins is in a similar vein to many London sermons preached 
in the wake of the Mutiny. These have been analysed recently from a 
post-colonial hermeneutic by R.S. Sugirtharajah, professor of biblical 
hermeneutics at the University of Birmingham. He makes it clear how 
ethno-centric and distorted was the prevalent metropolitan Christian 
view of the colonised or overpowered peoples in Britains empire. He 
demonstrates how the Bible was used to reinforce a pro-imperialist, 
British, and Christian, understanding of the Indian Mutiny, or War of 
Independence as some post-colonialist and nationalist Indian historians 
have seen it. Fundamentally, the overwhelming majority of these British 
preachers saw the Mutiny as divine punishment for Britain's failure 
to promote the gospel in this crucial part of their empire. Nor was 
this nationalistic exegesis the work only of Anglican preachers, but the 
hermeneutics were the same in the evangelical nonconformist preachers 
that Sugirtharajah also examined. Using a common evangelical theology 
of a human race totally depraved and deserving divine punishment, it was 
therefore fitting that Britain should be chastised for its sins committed in 
the colonies, or at home, from breaking the Sabbath to exporting opium 
and slaves. However, most of the blame fell squarely on the Indians. The 
British were threatened and betrayed by their hitherto faithful sepoys, 
the preachers predominantly affirmed. What was needed to address this 
Indian heathenish treachery and for Britain to overcome her sin of 
neglect, was for the British, as the New Israel, to bring the Gospel to India, 
the corrupt new Canaan. It was, as Sugirtharajah indicates, a “remarkable 
collusion of biblical text, homiletics and Christian piety, while revealing 
racial attitudes and lopsided interpretation at work within the Christian 
discourse of the nineteenth century”! 

Wilberforce’s uncritical Britishness stands in this same hermeneutical 
pro-imperialist theology. What was needed was not greater understand- 
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ing of Indian, non-Christian culture and religion, but greater imperial 
engagement by church and state to promote the Christianity the Indians 
rejected in the Mutiny. 

The last published Ramsden sermon to be examined in this period 
was by the SPG secretary, Ernest Hawkins, in 1864. On the basis that 
India had been given into the keeping of the Christian British by God, 
it was, therefore, logical that God expected that people to spread their 
religion abroad. Indeed, Britain would only hold it as a trust from God 
for as long as they did so. For Hawkins, as for so many of his preaching 
predecessors, the bringing together of a Christian and a vast pagan 
territory in India indicated the providential ordering of God.” After 
a review of Anglican colonial history, in which Hawkins contrasted 
the period in North America, where colonial Anglicanism survived 
barely without a single bishop, with that following Bishop Blomfield’s 
foundation of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, as the “great movement for 
the full organisation of the colonial Church?” It was surely a sign of 
singular providence that this new life had been breathed into the colonial 
Church of England just at the moment of Britain’s greatest colonial 
expansion.”* The foundation of such numerous colonial sees removed the 
Erastian slur upon the Church of England as being nothing more than 
a creature of the state, “a mere parliamentary establishment,’ suitable 
only to England. It also established its catholicity in the face of Roman 
objections that it was a purely local, English, Church.” No longer was 
Anglicanism confined merely to Britain, but it existed throughout the 
globe, which was not just a matter for pride, but of obligation towards 
the resourcing of the colonial churches, mindful of how generous God 
has been towards Britain:”° 

Let us remember that God has not dealt with any modern nation as with 
our own. Let us keep consciously in mind that through colonization and 
commerce, through the empire of the ocean, and the almost universal 
diffusion of our language, He has given to this nation opportunities and 
openings never accorded to any other. Let us consider, as Christians, that 
these manifold privileges can have been bestowed upon us for no lower 
purpose than that of His glory in the extension of the kingdom of His dear 
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Son. Let us seek for faith, that we may rise to the height of His providential 
designs. Let us desire no honour so much as that of being chosen to be 
‘workers together with Him; for the salvation of a lost world.” 


Hawkins, at the end of our period, affirms what Harding said at its 
beginning: that the empire connected Christian Britain and the Church 
of England with a global world of paganism, which was the intention of 
God in making Britain an imperial power in the first place. This empire 
was, for Harding, both dangerous for England’s Christianity and, for 
Hawkins, an opportunity for it. 

In his important book on the ideologies of the British Raj in India, 
Thomas Metcalf subsumes the British Christian discourse on India into 
his chapter on “Liberalism and empire.” In other words, he recognises 
no Christian ideology of either the Raj or the empire distinct from 
an overarching liberalism, maintaining that, as a consequence of the 
Indian Mutiny, there was “the abandonment of the hoped for conversion 
of India.” He believes that British Christianity in India reverted to a 
religion for Europeans that had little or nothing to do with struggling 
Indian Christianity. In support of this he cites the widespread distaste of 
British residents in India for the SPG proposal that, as a memorial to the 
Kanpure (Cawnpore) massacre, a church be built for the Indian residents 
of the city, staffed by missionaries whose brief would be prayer for the 
conversion of those residents. A church was built as a memorial to the 
Europeans killed in the city during the uprising, but for the use of the 
Europeans and soldiers.” 

What is telling about this incident is not that the church proposed 
for Indians was built for Europeans, as Metcalf claims; rather it is that 
it was the SPG, that most imperialist of all British missionary organisa- 
tions, that should have made the original proposal oriented to the local 
Indian population that so riled the city’s European residents and military. 
It indicates that not only was there a distinctive Christian ideology of the 
British Empire in the 1850s, but that there were in fact two identifiable 
and somewhat antagonistic religious ideologies. One religious discourse 
derived from, and was oriented towards, the European settlers and resi- 
dents in the empire, which was probably supported by the majority, but 
not all, of such British imperial inhabitants. Those with this viewpoint 
saw the Church of England (and other British Churches) as primarily, 
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or even exclusively, for their religious maintenance, and were either not 
interested in or disagreed with the Church placing indigenous missions 
before that agenda. The Church and the empire were for the British first 
and foremost. The other Christian imperial ideology had its locus in the 
empires missionaries. This discourse saw the principal purpose of the 
British Empire as evangelisation and conversion of non-Christian peo- 
ples. However, this was also the very reason why the Anglican SPG sup- 
ported church extension to the colonists too, and why many of the clergy 
it sent out into the empire had a dual purpose: to minister to colonists and 
to convert the heathen. It understood that British colonists were equally 
at risk of declining into heathenism if the Church was not there for them. 
The colonised space was a place not just of evangelistic opportunity, but 
also of religious peril, and the Church needed to address in that space 
both concerns and both imperial populations who inhabited it. 

The evidence of this chapter indicates that not only was there a vibrant 
Christian discourse of empire in the 1850s, but also that, far from an 
abandonment of hope for the conversion of India, or any other part of 
Britains non-Christian imperial possessions, evangelicals (Anglican and 
otherwise), and Anglican high churchmen publicly proclaimed that hope 
with as much emphasis as ever in the 1850s. Imperial administrators 
and politicians may have relinquished it, or become antagonistic to it, or 
have turned instead, in some cases, to the alternative imperial framework 
of espousing religious toleration, as Metcalf suggests. But this chapter 
demonstrates that Anglican clergy at the metropolitan centre of the 
empire knew of no such loss of confidence in their long-term ideal of 
converting a British into a Christian empire. Indeed, the remarkable 
aspect of this decade is that this missionary discourse stayed notably 
intact among Anglican metropolitan preachers, not only in the face of 
the major military challenge to Britain as an imperial, and as a Christian 
imperial power that the Indian Mutiny represented, but also at a time 
when the Church of England was experiencing for the first time its loss 
of political hegemony and partnership with the state. 

The Anglican metropolitan sermons examined here, with their delib- 
erate focus on the empire, point not to any loss of religious confidence in 
the ultimate Christian identity of the British Empire, but to the main- 
tenance of that identity. They largely, therefore, continue some of the 
major themes in the imperial discourse of the Church of England that 
had developed in the very different imperial context of the eighteenth 
century. But a new emphasis can be detected in the portrayal of British- 
ness within the empire, with some preachers asserting British racial supe- 
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riority. British identity in earlier Anglican imperial public proclamation 
had been indeed one of superiority to the various colonised peoples of 
the empire. But that superiority was largely theological and consisted of 
the fact that the British were Christian and colonised peoples were not. 
That superiority could be bridged, Anglicans publicly asserted, by indige- 
nous Christian conversion. Nor was it a superiority the British had always 
had, for they, too, in their past had been a heathen people.” In contrast, 
the superiority asserted by Bishop Wilberforce contained elements not at 
all religious, being considered as something more or less inherent in the 
British race. Wilberforce lauded British empire-builders, not just because 
they were Christian, but also because the British were enterprising and 
industrious, virile, and he contended that they were chosen by God as 
much for racial characteristics as for their Christianity. Heathen peoples, 
in other words, were not only to be made Christian to overcome their 
inferiority, they had to be made British, or as British as possible. 

The Anglican imperial discourse of this decade contains within it 
elements of the prominence of a superior racial British identity alongside 
the older one of a Christian Britishness. That earlier British identity had 
offered less scope for British self-congratulatory back-slapping, because 
it assumed British superiority was both temporary until heathen peoples 
became Christian, and also that it was not inherent, as the British had 
also been heathen themselves in their past. Wilberforce pointed to the 
future when race, rather than religion, would increasingly be the basis 
for a British imperial apologetic. Church and empire would then be as 
much, or more, about the maintenance of superior English ethnicity as 
the spread of their superior Christian religion. This study of sermons 
preached on these themes suggests that Anglicans began that transition 
in the 1850s. 
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PART III 


NEW WORLDS 


DEBATING THE US CHURCH-STATE 
BOUNDARY, THEN AND NOW: 
VIRGINIA AS A CASE STUDY 


FRANK LAMBERT 


From earliest settlement, church-state relations in the New World of British 
North America assumed a different character from those in the Old World. 
While the Church of England was the established Church in Virginia, it was 
a weak establishment with no resident bishop and no ecclesiastical courts. The 
Great Awakening of the eighteenth century and the subsequent migration of 
large numbers of evangelicals into Virginia further weakened the establishment, 
as the newcomers challenged a religious and legal culture that they believed 
undermined freedom of conscience. Thus, in 1776, when the colony joined the 
fight for separation from Britain, evangelicals also sought separation of church 
and state. They found allies from an unlikely source: political leaders, such as 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, who, influenced by Enlightenment ideas, 
were suspicious of any co-mingling of church and state. The result was church- 
state separation that eventuated in a vigorous and diverse religious culture 
operating in a free marketplace of religion. The Virginia formulation offered an 
alternative model for settlers in the New World of Australia and New Zealand, 
who defined their own church-state relations. 


Introduction 


“The past is never dead. It’s not even 
past.” 


William Faulkner, from Requiem for a 
Nun (1951) 


The Reverend Pat Robertson and the religious right are on a crusade to 
reclaim America’s Christian heritage. A Virginian and Southern Baptist 
televangelist, Robertson denounces the doctrine of “separation of church 
and state” as a liberal, anti-Christian ploy to keep God out of public life. 
In a 1993 speech, he made his position clear: “There is no such thing as 
separation of church and state in the Constitution.! It is a lie of the Left 


1 The literature on the religious clauses of the first amendment and on the question 
of separation of church and state is extensive. Some recent works that offer a range of 
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and we are not going to take it anymore.’ He claimed that “atheistic” and 
“non-Christian” people had gotten their hands on the Constitution and 
they had used it to “destroy the very foundation of our society.” The results 
in American society are evident, he noted, no more so than in public 
education: “You see what happened in 1962. They took prayer out of the 
schools. The next year the Supreme Court ordered Bible reading taken 
from the schools. And then progressing, liberals, most of them atheistic 
educators, have pushed to remove all religion from the lives of children.” 

Robertson and the religious right he helped inspire have sparked a 
vigorous debate over the boundary between church and state.’ Their 
argument, with which millions of Americans agree, rests on three claims. 
First, the United States was conceived as a Christian nation. Second, the 
founders did not separate religion from the public sphere. And, third, 
the separation of church and state is a recent attempt by secular liberals 
to drive religion from American public life. 

Novelist William Faulkner’s aphorism, “The past is never dead,’ holds 
true in the current church-state debate. To validate their assertions, 
Robertson and conservative evangelicals search the pages of history for 
support of their claims. Principally, they look for quotes that “prove” 
that the founders created the American republic as a Christian nation. 
Their critics call this exercise historical revisionism, or the creation of a 
“useful past.” The religious right rests its case on carefully chosen “proof 
texts” that, its leaders contend, make an unanswerable case: the founders 
were Christians who never intended to separate church and state. But, 
historian James Hutson argues, such quote-books shed more light on 
present-day arguments than on the founding era. 


What better way to prove that the Founders were grounded in and in- 
structed by Christian principles than by calling the most important of 


interpretations from accommodationist to separationist include: Isaac Kramnick and 
R. Laurence Moore, The Godless Constitution: The Case Against Religious Correctness 
(New York: W.W. Norton, 1996); Philip Hamburger, Separation of Church and State 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2004); Frank Lambert, The Founding Fathers 
and the Place of Religion in America (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2003); and 
Daniel Dreisbach, Thomas Jefferson and the Wall of Separation between Church and State 
(New York: New York University Press, 2002). 

2 For Robertsons quotes, made originally in speeches and on television in his pro- 
gram, The 7oo Club, see a collection of quotes related to the Christian Coalition at 
http://www.geocities.com/capitolhill/7027/quotes.html, accessed 30 August 2008. 

3 In 1979, Jerry Falwell founded the Moral Majority, a political organisation aimed 
at promoting evangelical Christian issues at the local, state, and national level. He was a 
leader of the religious right until his death in 2007. 
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them to the witness stand and letting them testify in their own words to 
the importance of Christianity in their lives? All quote book compilers 
employ this strategy, invariably focusing on Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Franklin, Adams, and a handful of lesser luminaries, culling state- 
ments from their writings that attest to the beneficent influence of Chris- 
tianity on their lives and on the public welfare, and presenting these pro- 
nouncements in serial form. On the basis of the evidence offered, they 
assume that only the most perverse reader could deny that Christianity 
was the formative force in the founding of the United States.* 


This chapter evaluates the religious right's historical claims by examining 
the question of church-state relations within the context of the found- 
ing era. It was a time when Virginians took the lead in debating many 
of the same questions raised by today’s religious right. First, Robertson's 
evangelical forebears confronted the question of whether the new repub- 
lic was a Christian nation and, more particularly, the question of who 
decides how to define “Christian.” Second, from 1776 until 1785, Virgini- 
ans took up the question of the separation of church and state, first in the 
formation of the state constitution and then in the passage of the Vir- 
ginia Statute for Religious Freedom. Moreover, evangelicals were active 
participants in that debate, and their perspectives invite comparison with 
those of their present-day counterparts. And, third, Thomas Jefferson's 
plans for public education in Virginia suggest a powerful secular pres- 
ence from early in Virginias statehood. 

A comparison between evangelical attitudes then and now will not set- 
tle the current debate, but it will provide much-needed historical con- 
text for evaluating the revisionist interpretation. Further, it will caution 
against accepting oft-asserted claims as historical truth. As Virginia’s 
founders discovered, and as present-day Virginians are finding as well, 
in a pluralistic society the truth is hotly contested. 


Sectarian Virginia 


According to one account of the religious right, Virginia was from its 
beginning dedicated to Jesus Christ. Here is an excerpt describing the 
founding of colonial Virginia: 


On April 29th, 1607, a nation was born. Travel-weary Englishmen landed 
at Cape Henry on the shores of Virginia and lay the foundation for what 


4 James Hutson (ed.), The Founders on Religion: A Book of Quotations, (Princeton; 
Princeton University Press, 2005), pp. ix—x. 
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would become the most powerful country the world has ever seen. Act 1, 
scene 1 of the drama that was to be the United States unfolded that day at 
Cape Henry, and sparked the legacy of Godliness on American shores. 


America’s destiny and purpose were sealed with that cross at Cape Henry. 
All that would follow in our nation’s growth hinged on the single procla- 
mation that this land belonged to Jesus Christ.” 


In this retelling of the nation’s founding, America’s leaders in 1776 were 
no less committed to Christ. George Washington had a “pure, Christian 
heart,’ though his religious utterances follow a consistent deist vocabu- 
lary that seldom mentions the name of Christ. Benjamin Franklin, who 
questioned the divinity of Jesus, is remembered as calling for prayer when 
the Federal Convention of 1787 became mired in acrimonious debate 
over the basis of representation. The revisionists fail to mention that 
Franklins proposal was tabled and Franklin noted on his copy of the 
proceedings that “the convention, except three or four persons, thought 
prayer unnecessary.”® 

While present-day conservative evangelicals in Virginia see the found- 
ing era as unqualifiedly Christian, their forefathers debated the issue, 
evinced most dramatically in the question of whether or not Christ’s 
name should be included in the Statute for Religious Freedom. One side, 
led by Patrick Henry, argued that Virginia was established as a Christian 
settlement, and surely the name of Christ ought to be included in the new 
republics founding documents as an acknowledgement that the coun- 
try stood for Christ. The other side, led by James Madison, who enjoyed 
the overwhelming support of Baptists and Presbyterians, countered that 
questions pertaining to religion ought to be left solely to churches and 
individuals and that the state should not make any religious pronounce- 
ments. They pointed out that Christians themselves disagreed over mat- 
ters of faith and practice and, therefore, any religious expression, no mat- 
ter how innocuous-sounding, represented the potential for sectarian dis- 
pute. 

The matter arose in 1785 during debate over Jefferson's bill calling for 
a ban on establishment and the free exercise of religion by all. Before the 
bill came to a vote, Patrick Henry made one last attempt to preserve a 
broadly-stated establishment. He proposed inserting the name of “Jesus 


> http://www.cbn.com/spirituallife/churchandministry/churchhistory/Cape_Henry- 
A_Christian_Nation.aspx, accessed 26 July 2008. 

® Records of the Federal Convention of 1787, ed. Max Farrand, 4 vols. (New Haven: 
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Christ” in the preamble of Jefferson's bill for religious freedom. Jeffer- 
sons draft referred to “the holy author of our religion [my emphasis]; 
and Henry proposed replacing Jefferson's deistic “holy author” with the 
explicitly Christian name “Jesus Christ.” Henry believed that Virginia, 
like all of the United States, was founded on Christian principles and that 
the Assembly should acknowledge that heritage by mentioning the name 
of its divine author. Henry had once proposed the establishment of the 
Episcopal Church as the state’s official, tax-supported religion, believing 
that religion was the fountainhead of moral instruction in a free nation 
and was too important to be left to voluntary contributions of church 
members. After witnessing the powerful opposition to the establishment 
of a particular Christian sect as violating the “liberal principle” that ani- 
mated the new republic, he thought it wise for the state to support the 
“Christian Religion,’ not any particular sect, but Christianity in general. 
He believed that despite sectarian differences, all Christians could agree 
on a set of fundamental principles that would promote republican virtue. 
Surely, Henry thought, all Christians would approve the insertion of the 
name “Jesus Christ” in the statute.” 

James Madison immediately objected. Subscribing to a central tenet 
of Lockean liberalism, Madison opposed any tyranny over the individ- 
ual, including tyranny of the majority. He knew that, while most Vir- 
ginians were Christians, the several sects disagreed with each other over 
basic questions of faith and practice. Further, he knew that each dissent- 
ing sect was a minority, and as such, feared the tyranny of a majority or 
the oppression of an official religion. So, he asked, what authority defined 
Christianity? Was it the Bible, and if so, which edition and what transla- 
tion? Within the Bible, which books were deemed to be canonical and 
which apocryphal? And whose interpretation of those sacred scriptures 
should prevail: the Trinitarian’s or the Unitarian’s, the New Light's or the 
Old Light's, the evangelical’s or the episcopalian’s? Worse still, what would 
happen if Christians could not agree on what is Christian? Then the issue 
would become a government matter, and who in the government would 
determine what is properly “Christian?” Would it be the legislature, or 
judges, or magistrates?’ 

Madison was a student of history and knew that Christians took their 
differences seriously. He was familiar with the bloody religious wars 


7 For the Henry-Madison debate, see Chris Beneke, Beyond Toleration: The Religious 
Origins of American Pluralism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), pp. 163-164. 
8 Beneke, Beyond Toleration (see above, n. 7), p. 164. 
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between Christians in sixteenth-century France and seventeenth-century 
Germany. And while no similar bloodbaths had occurred in British 
North America, the colonies had not been free of religious persecution. 
Before exploring persecution in Virginia, we must first understand the 
colony’s religious landscape. 

Before separating from England in 1776, Virginia was characterised 
by three religious groups, all professing to be Christians, but each highly 
suspicious of the others. First, there was the Church of England, trans- 
planted into the Virginia wilderness from the colony’s early settlement. 
The colony’s charter included a religious mission: to declare the “Chris- 
tian religion to such people, as yet live in darkness and miserable igno- 
rance of the true knowledge and worship of God.” Though the “ignorant” 
meant native Americans, no doubt royal officials also had in mind some 
of the poor English subjects who would settle the land. The important 
thing was for the settlers to plant “true” Christianity in the colony, and 
that meant the Church of England. So successful was the transplantation 
that by 1612, the colony’s Lawes, equating Christianity with the Church 
of England, proclaimed Virginia a “Christian Colonie.” Further, to some 
it was a chosen land. According to John Rolfe, noted more for promoting 
tobacco cultivation than theological orthodoxy, Virginians were a “pecu- 
liar people, marked and chosen by the finger of God.” 

Virginia's Church of England was, first of all, Protestant. Being Protes- 
tant meant that it was vehemently opposed to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the colony’s historical texts are replete with pejorative epi- 
thets hurled at Catholics, such as “Papists” and “Romanists”.’° The Vir- 
ginia Church adhered to such Protestant doctrines as “salvation by faith 
alone” and the sufficiency of scripture for instruction unto salvation, but 
it soon evolved into a latitudinarian sect that paid less attention to doc- 
trinal hair-splitting and more to moral teaching. 

In part, doctrine was downplayed because the Church in Virginia 
was deficient in the institutional scaffolding necessary for strict disci- 
pline. Indeed, Virginias lack of ecclesiastical superstructure represents 
the greatest difference between church-state relations in the Old and the 
New World. In the Virginia wilderness, there was no resident bishop and 
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there were no ecclesiastical courts. Virginias churches fell under the juris- 
diction of the bishop of London, who delegated superintendence of the 
colonial Anglican Church to commissaries. Missionaries of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel (SPG) provided an additional bridge 
between England and Virginia, but, in fact, governance of the churches 
rested primarily with local vestries made up of the planting gentry. It was 
they who claimed and exercised the power to invest and remove clergy- 
men, giving the laity powers unimagined in England." 

From early settlement, the Church of England was the established 
Church. Establishment meant that the Church received state tax rev- 
enues to build and maintain parishes and to support ministers. In 1632, 
the House of Burgesses passed a law requiring that there be a “unifor- 
mitie throughout this colony both in substance and circumstance to the 
cannons and constitution of the Church of England?! While noncon- 
formists enjoyed freedom of conscience, such freedom extended only to 
private thoughts and utterances. In public, all Virginians were expected 
to support the official church, and all were taxed for its benefit. The gov- 
ernment exercised its police powers to punish those who blasphemed the 
church or its leaders and those “heretics” who openly avowed teachings at 
odds with those in the church’s official articles of faith. Further, the legis- 
lature decided whether or not a sect would be granted glebe lands, and it 
dictated that dissenters must provide their own financing to support their 
ministers while continuing to pay taxes to support the Anglican priest in 
their parish. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, Virginias second group of 
Christians had made their presence known. ‘They were evangelicals with 
no affiliation to the established Church. Evangelicals were Protestants 
who distinguished themselves by adhering to a specific set of beliefs that, 
according to historian David Bebbington, includes biblicism, a particu- 
lar regard for the Bible (for example, all spiritual truth is to be found 
in its pages); crucicentrism, a focus on the atoning work of Christ on 
the cross; conversionism, the belief that human beings need to be con- 
verted; and, activism, the belief that the gospel needs to be expressed in 
effort. From the Great Awakening, the evangelical revivals of the 1740s, 
came a fifth distinction: a dramatically new emphasis on the role of the 


1 On Virginias church-state relations, see J.S.M. Anderson, The History of the Church 
of England in the Colonies and Foreign Dependencies of the British Empire (London: 
Rivingtons, 1856). 
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Holy Spirit in conversion, especially as manifested in periodic revivals, 
defined as special seasons of God’s outpouring of grace.!? Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and Baptists began flowing into Virginia in the mid-1740s, 
settling primarily along the frontier. By 1776, evangelical churches col- 
lectively constituted the majority and fastest-growing religious group in 
Virginia, although each sect remained a minority.'* 

The third group consisted of a small but influential body of persons 
who were variously referred to as deists, rationalist Christians, devotees 
of natural religion, or free-thinkers. Some of Virginias leading public 
figures fell into this category, including most notably, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, George Mason, and George Washington. All regarded 
themselves as religious and even Christian, but they insisted on defining 
for themselves what “Christian” meant. Further, they regarded human 
reason as central to understanding how nature and society worked. 
Moreover, they thought that religious claims, including those contained 
within the Bible and deemed to be divine revelation, must be subjected to 
the test of reason. Finally, they had little use for the theological squabbling 
among sectarians, believing instead that morality was far more important 
than orthodox teachings.!° 

While Virginians debated the question of church-state relations in the 
period 1776 to 1785, the three religious groups adhered to different con- 
ceptions of what it meant to be a Christian, making it difficult to agree 
on a single one and helping to explain why Henry’s proposal to insert 
the name of Christ failed. Anglicans believed that bona fide members of 
the established Church should demonstrate their loyalty through a for- 
mal credal statement of the church, hence the requirement from 1689 
that they “willingly and from my heart subscribe to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of Religion.” Evangelicals, especially those influenced by the Great 


13 David Bebbington’s definition of Evangelicalism is found in Mark A. Noll, David 
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Awakening, maintained that only someone who had experienced a spir- 
itual “new birth” could claim to be a Christian. They insisted that good 
works were of no avail in salvation, including that of subscribing to creeds 
and articles of faith. Only the “Indwelling Christ” could bring the con- 
vert from the darkness of sin to the light of grace. Free-thinkers refused 
to allow any church or creed to define what it meant to be a Christian 
and they were sceptical of emotion-laden conversion experiences. In a 
1789 letter, Jefferson wrote, “I never submitted the whole system of my 
opinions to the creed of any party of men whatever in religion, in phi- 
losophy, in politics, or in anything else where I was capable of thinking 
for myself. Such an addiction is the last degradation of a free and moral 
agent.”!¢ All religious truth-claims, he insisted, must be brought before 
the seat of reason for validation. 

Virginians’ civil liberties were directly related to their religious affilia- 
tions. Only members of the Church of England could hold public office. 
By a law of 1705, anyone denying the doctrine of the Trinity, or stating 
that the Christian religion was not true, or contending that the scriptures 
were not of divine authority, suffered greatly. On the first offence, the vio- 
lator lost access to public office. On the second, he faced the prospects 
of his children being taken from him and placed in “more orthodox 
hands.’ In addition, he faced up to three years in prison. Thomas Jeffer- 
son asserted that these laws amounted to “religious slavery?” They also 
account for why he, as an unorthodox officeholder, for the most part kept 
his personal beliefs to himself. 

Thus, when Patrick Henry proposed to insert the name of Christ in 
the Statute for Religious Freedom, evangelicals and free-thinkers joined 
efforts to defeat the measure. Evangelical sects feared that a tyranny of the 
majority would ensue if one faith, no matter how broadly styled, enjoyed 
official status. They knew that if government were allowed any say in 
religion, it would possess the power to regulate or restrict its practice. 
Though an establishment might favour one group at the moment, a 
political shift could bring to power a regime that would persecute the 
group with fervour equal to that once used in its support. Further, 
evangelicals rejected the notion that Christianity needed government 
support, and they pointed out that the Christian faith flourished in times 
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of great persecution by hostile governments. Free-thinkers opposed the 
insertion for two reasons primarily. First, their study of history warned 
against the mischief that politicians and preachers could make if they 
combined their interests. And, second, they thought that public policy 
should rest on human reason, not divine revelation. 


Separation of church and state 


Pat Robertson is right: the words “separation of church and state” are 
nowhere to be found in the US constitution. Of course, his claim is an 
argument from silence and can be easily discredited by pointing out that 
other cherished principles, many dear to Robertson himself, are also not 
mentioned in the constitution, including God, Democracy, Marriage, 
Executive Privilege, the Right to Vote, Political Parties, and No Taxation 
without Representation. But Robertson's claim does raise the question: in 
what sense, then, can one argue that the separation of church and state is 
the constitutional doctrine that governs the place of religion in American 
society? The answer lies in a close examination of not only the founding 
documents, but also the historical context in which they were drafted. 
Our search for answers begins in Virginia in 1776 when the state drafted 
its first constitution. 

Given Robertsons and many present-day conservative evangelicals’ 
denial of separation as a founding doctrine, it is ironic that their spiritual 
progenitors joined such secularists as Jefferson and Madison in the fight 
for separating church and state. While most attention has been given to 
Jeffersons and Madison's opposition to establishment, evangelicals were 
also at the forefront of challenging the Episcopalians. 

A focus on evangelicals illuminates the boundary between church 
and state in the US, both at the creation of the republic and in the 
present day. Why, for instance, did evangelicals in the late eighteenth 
century fight for total separation, and why did their successors in the late 
twentieth century launch a concerted attack on separation? The answer 
speaks to the historians fundamental questions of context and change 
over time: what were the relative positions of evangelicals in American 
society in the two periods, and what were the major changes in society 
and culture that challenged evangelicals in periods separated by more 
than two hundred years? Though the explanation here will of necessity 
entail a broad-brushed approach, it will illustrate a fundamental loss of 
confidence among some evangelicals who now do what their forefathers 
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would never have done: ask for government assistance in carrying out 
the Great Commission whereby Jesus called on his disciples to spread 
the gospel throughout the world (Matthew 28: 16-20). 

In 1776, Virginia's leaders faced two interlocking concerns. First, they 
confronted the task of mobilising citizens in the fight for independence. 
Second, they struggled to draft a constitution that would transform the 
colony into a self-governing republic. On 10 May 1775, the Continen- 
tal Congress named Virginian George Washington as commander of the 
Continental Army, and, on the same date a year later, Congress directed 
the individual colonies to adopt republican governments. James Madi- 
son worried about the response of evangelicals both in regard to fight- 
ing for independence and in supporting the new republic. Madison had 
reason to worry about Baptist loyalty to the state in the fight for inde- 
pendence. After graduating from the College of New Jersey in 1771, he 
returned home and the following year witnessed and condemned the 
persecution of Baptist ministers in Orange and Culpeper counties; their 
offence was preaching the gospel without first obtaining state licences 
mandated by law. The ministers recognised no authority for preaching 
the good news of Christ, except that of divine revelation, and they refused 
to seek state permission.'® While his personal beliefs leaned more toward 
Enlightenment Deism rather than Baptist Calvinism, nonetheless Madi- 
son embraced the notion that no state could restrict the right of people to 
worship according to the dictates of their consciences, and he gave legal 
representation to the Baptists. 

He was, therefore, relieved when in 1775 Virginias Baptists announced 
that they were “fast and firm friends of liberty,” and that their religious 
tenets did not forbid their fighting for their country, and that “the pas- 
tors of their flocks would animate the young of their persuasion to enlist 
for our battles.” But, a year later, the Baptists made their loyalty condi- 
tional. They reminded the legislators that while Americans fought against 
Britains “enslaving schemes,’ some Americans faced severe limitations 
on their freedoms imposed by their own elected representatives. They 
petitioned the Assembly “that they be allowed to worship God in their 
own way, without interruption; that they be permitted to maintain their 
own ministers, and none others; that they be married, buried and the 
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like, without paying the clergy of other denominations.” They closed by 
vowing that if those freedoms were granted, they would “gladly unite and 
promote the common cause.”!” 

Presbyterians also came out early for disestablishment. The Hanover 
Presbytery, the oldest in the state, announced that Presbyterians sought 
no ecclesiastical support from the state, nor would they approve of any 
granted to others. Instead of state support of religion, Presbyterians 
favoured voluntary support of churches. They preferred that every reli- 
gious society be left to “voluntary contributions for the maintenance of 
the gospel.” The authority for ministers to preach the gospel derived from 
“a higher source than any Legislature on earth, however respectable??? 

Evangelicals applauded the passage of Virginia’s Declaration of Rights 
in 1776. In words reflecting both Enlightenment and evangelical influ- 
ence, the document declared that “religion, or the duty which we owe 
to our Creator and the manner of discharging it, can be directed by rea- 
son and conviction, not by force or violence; and therefore, all men are 
equally entitled to the free exercise of religion?” But the declaration did 
not address the question of establishment, and thus the debate continued. 

In 1779, the debate was rejoined, this time addressing the issue of 
church establishment. Two major positions emerged. On one hand, Jef- 
ferson proposed a bill calling for complete religious freedom with no 
establishment at all. On the other, Patrick Henry called for a “liberal 
Establishment,’ that is, a regulated establishment that granted toleration 
to dissenters. In the end, the different sides compromised by deciding in 
favour of a partial establishment that ended state support of the clergy, 
but which entitled Episcopal priests to retain their glebes and a “near- 
monopoly of marriage fees??? Neither side was pleased. But, final resolu- 
tion would have to await the end of the War of Independence. 

Interrupted by that war, Virginias debate over how to define church- 
state relations stretched over a nine-year period. In 1784, Patrick Henry 
attempted to break the impasse by proposing a Christian, rather than 
an episcopal, establishment. Supported by a majority of the Assembly 
and the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church (the successor to 
the Church of England in Virginia), Henry introduced a “Bill Estab- 
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lishing a Provision for Teachers of Religion,” or, as it was soon to be 
known, the “General Assessment Bill” Tax dollars, under this proposal, 
would be allocated to the support of all Christian ministers and churches. 
The rationale rested on the public utility of religion. To Henry, the bill 
answered the primary purpose of religion in society—that of ensuring a 
moral foundation on which law and order rested—and at the same time 
stated that all Christian sects would be treated equally. If passed, it would 
provide for the general diffusion of Christian knowledge throughout Vir- 
ginia, but would contain the “liberal principle” of abolishing all sectarian 
distinctions. No church would be pre-eminent.” 

Reaction from evangelicals was swift and largely negative. A group 
of Baptists voiced their disapproval of even a “Christian” establishment, 
arguing that it would give government a say in religious matters. “When 
legislatures undertake to pass laws about religion,’ they petitioned, “reli- 
gion loses its form, and Christianity is reduced to a system of worldly pol- 
icy? 4 Their concern was protecting religion from government. Madison 
had the opposite concern: protecting government from religion. Writ- 
ing in the early 1800s, but reflecting sentiments he had expressed in 
1785, he pondered the question of a Christian establishment in Amer- 
ica. He wrote, as “starkly guarded as is the separation between Religion 
and Government in the Constitution of the United States, the danger of 
encroachment by Ecclesiastical Bodies” had become evident as churches 
sought favours from government. He cited as an example a Kentucky law 
that exempted churches from taxation, arguing that religious groups were 
undermining the state’s fiscal soundness.” 

Though most evangelicals opposed the bill for a Christian establish- 
ment, the measure caused a rift in evangelical ranks when some Presbyte- 
rian clergymen expressed their willingness to give the measure a chance. 
In considering the bill, the clergy from the Hanover Presbytery first lec- 
tured the Assembly on the proper relation between church and state. The 
states power, they maintained, extended only to temporal matters: “We 
conceive that human legislation ought to have human affairs alone for 
its concern.” Government exists solely for the “preservation and happi- 
ness of society,’ and therefore its public cares should be confined to that 
end. All else is outside the sphere entrusted to statesmen, which means 


3 James, ed., Documentary History (see above, n. 19), p. 129. 

24 Ibid., p., 123. 

25 Jack Rakove, ed., James Madison: Writings (New York: Library of America, 1999), 
p. 760. 
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that citizens’ thoughts, faith, worship, and confessions are “beyond their 
reach.” In sum, “Religion ... [is] a spiritual system, and its ministers in 
a professional capacity, ought not to be under the direction of the State.” 
However, they concluded, if the state would support all religion without 
preference to a particular sect, Presbyterians wanted to participate in that 
support.”° 

James Madison was appalled by the breach in the evangelical ranks. 
He accused the Hanover clergymen of being opportunists. They were, he 
charged, “as ready to set up an establishment which is to take them in 
as they were to pull down that which shut them out? He declared, “I do 
not know a more shameful contrast than might be found between their 
memorials on the latter and former occasion.” 

To Madison's delight, the clergymen soon reversed themselves on 
the question of a broad religious establishment. Two influences seemed 
to sway them. First, Presbyterian laity disagreed with the clergy and 
opposed any government aid to religion. Evangelicals, especially Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians, were lay-led denominations, with congregations 
that did not hesitate to challenge their ministers, especially on social and 
political matters. Second, the clergy, either through pressure from the 
laity or from their own further reflection, grew “alarmed at the proba- 
bility of farther interference of the Legislature, if they began to dictate in 
matters of religion.” If government has power to support Presbyterians 
today, they reasoned, a future government might turn that power against 
the sect.’8 

Supported by evangelicals who were once again united in the cause of 
separation, Thomas Jefferson introduced a bill calling for a ban on any 
religious establishment, no matter how broadly conceived, and for the 
free exercise of religion. Baptists gave the bill their hearty support. The 
Baptist pastor, John Leland, averred that each individual stands before 
God and is answerable only to God for his or her religious choices. 
According to Leland, since every man must give an account of himself 
to God, every man “ought to be at liberty to serve God in that way that 
he can best reconcile it to his conscience.” He added, “religion is a matter 
between God and individuals: religious opinions of men not being the 
objects of civil government, nor any way under its control” Government 


6 James, ed., Documentary History (see above, n. 19), pp. 233-234. 

27 Ibid., p. 130. 

8 Cited in Loren Beth, The American Theory of Church and State (Gainesville, FL: 
University of Florida Press 1958), p. 64. 
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funding of religion as proposed under the General Assessment Bill gave 
control to the state over religion. Leland understood that that which gov- 
ernment finances, government to some measure regulates and controls.” 
No one was more outspoken in support of complete separation of church 
and state. He declared that “government has no more to do with the reli- 
gious opinions of men than it has with the principles of mathematics.” In 
a 4th of July oration in 1802, Leland summarised views that he espoused 
in Virginia. He warned his listeners, “Never promote men who seek after 
a state-established religion; it is spiritual tyranny—the worst of despo- 
tism. It is turnpiking the way to heaven by human law, in order to estab- 
lish ministerial gates to collect toll. It converts religion into a principle of 
state policy ... Guard against those men who make a great noise about 
religion, in choosing representatives. It is electioneering. If they knew the 
nature and worth of religion, they would not debauch it to such shameful 
purposes.”*° 

The Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom passed in 1785, giving 
the state's citizens the broadest possible religious liberty. Everyone was 
included. In Jefferson's words, under the “mantle of its protection” stood 
all people: “the Jew and the Gentile, the Christian and Mahometan, 
the Hindoo and infidel of every denomination”?! With religious liberty 
guaranteed, evangelicals were confident that the gospel would prevail 
against all earthly powers and principalities and, in the end, would win 
the Jew and Mahometan and Hindoo and infidel to faith in Jesus Christ. 
They did not need, nor did they want, the state's assistance. 

Virginia's statute provided the blueprint for the religious settlement at 
the Federal Convention in 1787. There the delegates adopted the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state. While not using that phrase 
explicitly, the framers nonetheless put religion beyond the scope of 
federal government powers. While granting powers over taxation, de- 
fence, interstate commerce, and many other major categories of pub- 
lic concern, the constitution makes no similar grant regarding religion, 
therefore, leaving it to the people and the states. Further, the dele- 
gates built the constitution on the principle of separation. That is, they 
believed that the only way to create a strong central government without 


2 John Leland, The Rights of Conscience Inalienable (Richmond, 1789), p. 4. 

30 L.F. Greene, ed., The Writings of John Leland, (New York: Arno Press, 1969), p. 164. 
The 4th of July Oration is on pp. 260-270. 

31 Thomas Jefferson, Autobiography in The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed., Andrew 
Lipscomb, 20 vols. (Washington, DC: Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association, 1905), 1: 
p. 67. 
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creating a tyrannical state was to separate power. Thus, they separated 
federal and state power. Within the federal government they separated 
power between the three branches. They separated legislative power 
between the House of Representatives and the Senate. And, similarly, 
they separated matters of religion and matters of the state. Moreover, the 
only time religion is mentioned in the constitution is in the negative: “No 
religious Test shall ever be required as a Qualification to any Office or 
public Trust under the United States.” Not all were pleased with the con- 
stitution’s silence on religion. Some delegates to state ratifying conven- 
tions expressed displeasure. Some wanted at least an acknowledgement 
that the United States was a Christian country. Others wanted explicit 
language guaranteeing religious liberty. The result was the first amend- 
ment, which prohibits Congress from making any law respecting estab- 
lishment and guarantees the free exercise of religion. 

By separating church and state, Virginians and Americans created 
what amounts to a free marketplace of religion wherein no sect enjoys 
government support or privilege.” Religion is regarded as private, and 
religious groups are deemed to be voluntary associations of believers who 
are free to debate or co-operate with each other as they wish. For the 
most part, religious groups address public morality indirectly, that is, by 
trying to persuade individuals to follow a particular moral code, one that 
might be, and indeed often is, at odds with the nation’s laws. On occasion, 
religious groups, such as the religious right today, attempt to shape public 
morality in a more direct way through lobbying for specific legislation, 
endorsing particular candidates, and mobilising their members to vote. 
But, given the religious diversity in the US, such politicising of religion 
is sure to be met by opposition from other religious groups who disagree 
and resent the imposition of a moral code to which they do not subscribe. 

While the constitutional settlement placed religion outside the state's 
purview, the framers left to future generations the task of a precise 
definition of the separation of church and state. Again, Virginians have 
led the way. First, in 1802, President Thomas Jefferson responded to 
concerns about religious freedom voiced by a group of Connecticut 
Baptists, by declaring his preference for a “wall of separation” between 


32 For a discussion of the concept of a religious marketplace, see Roger Finke and 
Rodney Stark, The Churching of America, 1776-2005: Winners and Losers in Our Religious 
Economy (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 2005). 
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church and state.’ It is that metaphor, more than any other, that has 
found its way into Supreme Court decisions and political discourse, and 
it is that metaphor that the religious right rejects. To them, a wall suggests 
that religion has no place in American public life. Like Jefferson, James 
Madison interpreted the constitution as separating church and state. His 
language could not have been clearer: on one occasion referring to a 
“total separation of the church from the State,” on another, a “perfect 
separation between the ecclesiastical and civil matters.” But he also knew 
that there was a gap between what the Constitution said or meant and 
how it was interpreted and expressed in practice. In 1832, toward the 
end of his life, he wrote, “I must admit moreover that it may not be 
easy, in every possible case, to trace the line of separation between the 
rights of religion and the civil authority”** He wrote at a time when 
Americans were, as they are now, debating the boundary between church 
and state. So the question is not a new one. But what is different is the 
context. Virginias evangelicals during the nation’s founding constituted 
minority sects who were confident that, if left alone by the government, 
they would change the nation’s morals, not by federal fiat, but by changing 
individuals through preaching the gospel. Today’s evangelicals, on the 
other hand, consider themselves a “moral majority,’ but they express a 
lack of confidence when they demand that the government impose a 
moral agenda that the evangelicals themselves have failed to advance 
through persuasion in the free religious marketplace. 


Secular Virginia 


The final claim that Christian conservatives make in justifying their revi- 
sionist history of the separation of church and state is that present-day 
secularists are responsible for removing religion from the public square. 
In their telling, secularists have only recently had significant influence 
on the nation’s beliefs and values. They insist that the founders believed 
the Protestant faith to be the securest foundation of the country’s moral- 
ity, and if that faith were removed from the public sphere, then moral- 
ity would surely decline. That is precisely what modern secularists have 
done, conservative Christians contend, and the result can be seen in 


33 For a full discussion of Jefferson's “wall” metaphor, see Dreisbach, Thomas Jefferson 
(see above, n. 1). 

34 Robert S. Alley, ed., James Madison on Religious Liberty (New York: Prometheus, 
1989), pp. 237-238. 
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increases in crimes, abortions, divorces, and homosexuality, all clear 
signs of moral declension. They have entered the political arena to steer 
the country back to its Christian roots and actively campaign for candi- 
dates who pledge to support “family values,’ a phrase that has become a 
code for conservatives’ moral agenda. 

While it can be argued that American culture has grown more secular 
in the post-World War Two era, secular influences were powerful from 
the beginning of the republic, and nowhere more so than in Virginia. 
Among Virginia devotees of the Enlightenment, secular meant both that 
government should be conducted separately from religion and that it 
should be rationally, not religiously, conceived.” Far from being a recent 
influence on church-state matters, secular thought helped shape the 
founders’ view of the world and provided them confidence in construct- 
ing a secular state and a liberal society. Indeed, more than a Christian 
moment or a Protestant moment, the founding period was an Enlighten- 
ment moment. That is, Enlightenment thinkers, a category that includes 
virtually all of the framers of the new republic’s founding documents, 
looked at the world of nature as operating according to rational, know- 
able laws. They believed that the Creator had made an orderly universe 
whose laws could be understood by humans through careful observation 
and experimentation. They furthermore thought that reason was suffi- 
cient for harnessing the power of nature for human improvement. Sim- 
ilarly, they believed that societies functioned according to natural laws 
and that people could so arrange political systems as to guarantee maxi- 
mum liberty and justice for all citizens. 

It was that optimism that enabled the founders to create a bold new 
republic. The Declaration of Independence is an Enlightenment docu- 
ment. Inspired by John Locke—fellow Virginian, John Marshall, would 
later say that Jefferson lifted the document straight from Locke—Jef- 
ferson conceived of human society as a social compact, or covenant. But, 
unlike biblical covenants, which were originated and controlled by God, 
this agreement rested on popular sovereignty. Like the writers of Gene- 
sis, Jefferson began his narrative in a “state of nature” and contended that 
people agreed among themselves to separate from that state in order to 
live in a society. Moreover, they agreed to give up some of the individual 
freedom that they had enjoyed in nature in order to gain more security by 


35 For discussion of religion and growing secularisation in modern America, see 
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living under a government of their own choosing. Jefferson's draft, along 
with the many amendments that congress made, reflects compatibility 
between a Creator and popular sovereignty. God, they contended, cre- 
ated the universe and then stepped aside. In this deistic interpretation, 
there is no personal God who interferes with the natural order on behalf 
of individuals. Rather, “Nature’s God” is content to allow humans to exer- 
cise their reason to make their own way.°° 

Similarly, Virginias constitution of 1776 is an Enlightenment docu- 
ment resting on popular sovereignty and the rule of law. Written largely 
by George Mason, the constitution reflects the vision of Virginias leading 
men, who were products of the Enlightenment and believed that not only 
government but society itself could, and should, be reformed through the 
disciplined use of reason. In particular, they expressed a growing confi- 
dence in science, and scientific discourse was prominent at the nation’s 
founding. The founders’ writings are filled with an appreciation for a rig- 
orous, rational approach to nature and society that included a healthy 
scepticism of notions deemed sacred, including those posited by reli- 
gion and contained in the Bible. Jefferson was perhaps the most opti- 
mistic about the effects of science on American society, and he insisted 
that future progress rested on science, not on tradition. He held that the 
human mind was “perfectible to a degree of which we cannot as yet form 
any conception.” He anticipated a bright future, buoyed by the “immen- 
sity in every branch of science” that would surely be discovered. Scientific 
improvement, he added, depended on a free society, one where people 
were free to think for themselves: “for as long as we may think as we will 
and speak as we think, the condition of man will proceed in improve- 
ment.” He worried about political and ecclesiastical “despots” who wished 
to maintain a traditional view of the world, who believed that “it is not 
probable that anything better will be discovered than what was known to 
our fathers.”*” 

While Virginias evangelical sects were primarily concerned about 
protecting their rights of free exercise as religious minorities, Thomas 


36 The Declaration of Independence contains four references to God. In his original 
draft, Jefferson had two references: “natures god” and “creator.” Congress added two 
more: “supreme judge of the world” and “divine providence.” All are deistic formulations; 
none is specifically sectarian or Christian. See Garry Wills, Inventing America: Jeffersons 
Declaration of Independence (New York: Doubleday, 1979), pp. 374-379. 

37 Julian Boyd, ed., Thomas Jefferson on Science and Freedom: The Letter to the Student 
William Greene Munford, June 18, 1799 (Worcester, Mass.: Achille J. St. Onge, 1964), 
pp. 22, 26-27. 
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Jefferson was concerned about protecting public education from sectar- 
ian influence. He wrote: “The priests of the different religious sects ... 
dread the advance of science as witches do the approach of daylight, and 
scowl on the fatal harbinger announcing the subdivision of the duperies 
on which they live”?! He had seen how free inquiry was limited at church- 
sponsored schools and colleges, especially at those in New England under 
the domination of sectarian orthodoxy. By contrast, Jefferson conceived 
of education as rational, free inquiry into all subjects, including those 
that sectarians deemed to be sacred. In 1779, at the same time that he 
was fighting to free Virginians from sectarian control, Jefferson intro- 
duced a bill to provide them with a “liberal education.” In the preamble 
to his Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge, he viewed edu- 
cation as an antidote to tyranny. Tyranny is a perversion of power that 
occurs when the ruled are unaware of the machinations of rulers. Those 
in society endowed with “genius and virtue,” he argued, must be pro- 
vided at public expense a “liberal” education that enables them to “guard 
the sacred deposit of the rights and liberties of their fellow citizens? They 
do that by studying history to learn how the ambitious have manipulated 
power in all ages and to learn how to frustrate such attempts to under- 
mine the peoples natural rights.” The legislature did not pass the bill, 
but Jefferson had begun the conversation on what kind of education was 
needed in the new republic. 

All over the country, similar discussions were occurring.“ How could 
the nation’s children be educated in a way that promoted republican 
virtue and prepared them to become useful, productive citizens? Colo- 
nial education from elementary instruction to college studies had been 
primarily sectarian and private. Colleges existed largely for the interests 
of the church, not the state. Harvard, William & Mary, and Yale were 
started as seminaries to supply ministers for colonial parishes. But, by 
1776, their objectives had been expanded to provide for needs of the 
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state as well. Indeed, the number of lawyers graduating from those col- 
leges now exceeded the number of ministers. In the new republic, there 
began a movement toward providing education that was less sectarian 
and more public. To be sure, religion continued to enjoy an important 
place in education, but founders of the new colleges also had two other 
priorities in designing the curriculum. One was the promotion of public 
virtue, which meant placing the public good ahead of private interest and 
being ever-vigilant, lest the ambitious subvert liberty by a grasp at power 
for their own ends. While the study of religion might be useful in incul- 
cating morals, the study of history was deemed necessary in understand- 
ing how rulers had undermined virtue, often in the name of religion and 
morality. The second was the instruction of science, particularly applied 
science. If the US were to be a great nation, its citizens must exploit the 
country’s vast natural resources, and science was the key. Further, science 
and the scientific method were highly valued in understanding politi- 
cal and economic matters; today we would refer to science applied to 
these issues as the social sciences. Thus, the study of history and science, 
while not supplanting religion in the curriculum, gave public education 
a decidedly secular outlook. 

In 1818, Jefferson founded the University of Virginia, which would act 
as Virginias public institution of higher education, as a secular university 
where science, not theology, would reign supreme. That year’s Report of 
the Commissioners of the University of Virginia set forth the purposes 
to be pursued: 


To harmonize and promote the interests of agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce, and by well informed views of political economy to give a free 
scope to the public industry; 


To develop the reasoning faculties of our youth, enlarge their minds, 
cultivate their morals, and instill into them the precepts of virtue and 
order; 


To enlighten them with mathematical and physical sciences, which ad- 
vance the arts, and administer to the health, the subsistence, and comforts 
of human life; 


And, generally, to form them to habits of reflection and correct action, 
rendering them examples of virtue to others, and of happiness within 
themselves.*! 


41 Report of the Commissioners for the University of Virginia, August 4, 1818. 
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The stated purposes also emphasise the importance of morality and 
virtue as well as science and mathematics in the curriculum, but Jefferson 
insisted that there be no professor of theology offering moral instruction 
from a sectarian perspective. He did invite all churches to provide, at their 
own expense, public worship for the students. 

Jefferson's university invites a comparison with those founded by Vir- 
ginia evangelicals in the late twentieth century. As part of their critique 
of modern US liberal and secular society, both Pat Robertson and the late 
Jerry Falwell established colleges that they saw as restoring higher edu- 
cation to its Christian roots. In 1971, Falwell founded Liberty Univer- 
sity in Lynchburg, Virginia, as a “Christ-centered” college, on the belief 
that learning “occurs most effectively when both instructor and student 
are properly related to God and each other through Christ.’ Then, in 
1978, Robertson founded Regent University in Virginia Beach, and set 
about making it “the nation’s academic center for Christian thought and 
action.’ Liberty and Regent Universities were established on sectarian 
principles and founded on the primacy of revelation, at least, revelation 
based on their respective founders’ particular interpretation of scripture. 
By contrast, the arts and sciences continue to define Jefferson's University 
of Virginia at Charlottesville. Secular, rather than sectarian, the Univer- 
sity of Virginia challenges the revisionist history of the conservative evan- 
gelicals who wish to find secular-humanist villains in their own world, 
not in the state’s sacred past. 

Just as Robertson wants to put a Christian face on public education, 
he wants to put a Christian face on American politics. In a 1992 inter- 
view with the Denver Post, he pledged the full energy of the Christian 
Coalition, a political interest group he helped establish, to “see a major- 
ity of the Republican Party in the hands of pro-family Christians by 
1996.’ It was just such a possibility that Virginians in 1785 hoped to pre- 
vent by the separation of church and state. In words that his evangelical 
allies endorsed, James Madison stated in 1822, when just such a coali- 
tion seemed to be threatening Virginia's religious freedom, “An alliance 
or coalition between Government and religion cannot be too carefully 
guarded against ... Every new and successful example therefore of a PER- 
FECT SEPARATION between ecclesiastical and civil matters is of impor- 
tance ... religion and government will exist in greater purity, without 


2 http://www.liberty.edu/academics/arts-sciences, accessed 30 September 2008. 
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(rather) than with the aid of government: Virginias present-day evan- 
gelicals might find support for their claims within today’s “Moral Major- 
ity,” but they will not find it among their forebears, who cherished the 
principle of separation of church and state. 


44 James Madison in a letter to Livingston, 1822, from Leonard W. Levy. The Establish- 
ment Clause, Religion and the First Amendment (Chapel Hill: University of North Car- 
olina Press, 1994), p. 124. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN NEW ZEALAND, 1835-1870: 
RELIGION, POLITICS, AND RACE 


JOHN STENHOUSE 


Between 1835 and 1870, New Zealand cut its ties to the Church of England to 
become a modern secular and self-governing state. It was formally incorporated 
into the British empire by the Treaty of Waitangi (1840), shortly after the United 
Kingdoms constitutional revolution of 1828-1832 removed many civic disabil- 
ities of Protestant dissenters, Roman Catholics and secularists. George Selwyn, 
first Anglican bishop of New Zealand, accepted, reluctantly, his church’s non- 
established status, but its supporters, collectively dubbed the “church party,’ 
refused to abandon their traditional role of acting as the conscience of the 
state. They championed Maori land and political rights more consistently than 
any other group of pakeha (whites). They were joined by thousands of Maori 
Christians, many of whom identified with te hahi mihinare, (“the missionary 
church”). Literate Christian chiefs defended Maori rights and, during the 1850s, 
formed the King movement to unite the tribes and retain their lands and author- 
ity. Transplanted dissenters and secularists attacked what they saw as a reac- 
tionary campaign to re-establish Anglican dominance, keep land and power in 
old (Anglican and Maori) hands, and oppress ordinary settlers. When Angli- 
can clergy, missionaries and Maori Christians blamed the government for the 
Taranaki war of 1860-1861, the latter groups, helped by anti-clerical Anglicans, 
elbowed aside Selwyn’s church party and the Christian peace party that domi- 
nated the King movement. This study confirms José Casanovas contention that 
modern “secular” states have not always treated religious communities with fair- 
ness and impartiality. 


Introduction 


In a recent essay, José Casanova has argued that the “‘secular’ nature 
of the modern European state and the ‘secular’ character of European 
democracy serve as ... foundational myths of contemporary European 
identity.” Yet their historical foundations require more careful scrutiny 
than they have often received. In modern Europe, contends Casanova, 
“the pattern of caesaro-papist regulation and control of religion estab- 
lished by the early modern confessional absolutist state—by Catholic, 
Anglican, Lutheran, Calvinist, and Orthodox alike—has been main- 
tained, basically unchallenged, until the present” If “one looks at the 
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reality of ‘really existing’ European democracies rather than at the official 
secularist discourse, it becomes obvious that most European states are 
by no means strictly secular, nor do they tend to live up to the myth 
of secular neutrality.” In fact, “no European state can be said to meet 
the criteria of a secular neutral state, which is supposed to offer equal 
access, equal distance, equal respect, or equal support to all the religions 
within its territory.’ However well secular European states may generally 
have treated religious majorities, they have often discriminated against 
religious minorities. It is scarcely surprising, then, that many European 
societies today struggle to accommodate the religious diversity brought 
by new, often Muslim, immigrants.! 

The questions Casanova raises about the ways in which modern secu- 
lar states have treated religions may also be asked about settler colonies 
in European empires. I focus in this chapter on the interconnections 
between the churches and the British and New Zealand state between 
1830 and 1870. New Zealand was formally incorporated into the British 
Empire in 1840, less than a decade after the United Kingdom's consti- 
tutional revolution of 1828-1832 eclipsed the old confessional state by 
giving Protestant dissenters, Roman Catholics, and secularists greater 
equality and freedom in state and civil society.” Not surprisingly, the lat- 
ter groups, joined by Presbyterians from Scotland and Ireland, played 
important roles in severing legal and financial ties between the Church 
of England and the New Zealand state, and establishing a secular state 
committed, in principle, to treating adherents of all religions (and those 
with none) equally.’ Historians have generally approved of this develop- 
ment, widely seen as helping New Zealand transcend the religio-political 
cleavages that periodically wracked the United Kingdom. On this view, 
the founders of New Zealand left such divisions behind in the bad Old 
World to build a better—more tolerant, enlightened, inclusive, cohesive, 
and secular—new society.“ 


1 José Casanova, ‘Public Religions Revisited; in Religion: Beyond a Concept, ed. Hent 
de Vries (New York: Fordham University Press, 2008), pp. 101-119, quotations on 
pp. 110-111, 113. 

2 S.J. Brown, The National Churches of England, Ireland and Scotland, 1801-1846 
(London: Oxford University Press, 2001); D. Hempton, Religion and Political Culture in 
Britain and Ireland: From the Glorious Revolution to the Decline of Empire (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996). 

3 G.A. Wood, ‘Church and State in New Zealand in the 1850s; Journal of Religious 
History 8, no. 3 (1975), pp. 255-270. 

4 See further J. Stenhouse, ‘God’s Own Silence: Christianity, Secular Nationalism and 
the Writing of New Zealand History; New Zealand Journal of History 38, no. 1 (2004), 
pp. 52-71. 
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Instead of simply celebrating the making of New Zealand's secu- 
lar state as a natural, inevitable and unproblematic process, however, I 
approach it in this chapter as a complex and contingent one requiring 
careful investigation. Far from comprehensively retreating into the pri- 
vate sphere, religious institutions and identities transplanted from the 
Old World remained inextricably entangled in New Zealand racial pol- 
itics and state formation throughout this period. Heated debates over 
the appropriate relationship between churches and state, the bound- 
ary between religion and politics, the distinction between good and 
bad religion—and, not least, about who got to decide these questions— 
regularly rocked the public sphere. Between 1837 and 1862, Anglican 
missionaries and clergy, led by the imperious missionary bishop, George 
Augustus Selwyn, championed Maori land and political rights more con- 
sistently and vociferously than any other group of Pakeha (the Maori 
term for whites). Selwyn’s “church party,’ as it came to be called, forged 
significant links with Maori Christians, thousands of whom identified 
with te hahi mihinare, Maori for “the missionary church,’ begun by the 
Church Missionary Society. Anglican leaders also forged close, if volatile, 
links with the Christian chiefs who dominated the pan-tribal Maori King 
movement that aimed to unite the tribes, control land sales and retain 
Maori independence. Settler critics, led by transplanted nonconformists, 
attacked what they saw as a reactionary campaign to re-establish Angli- 
can dominance, retain land and power in old (Anglican and Maori) 
hands, and trample on the rights and welfare of ordinary settlers. During 
the 1860s, when war between the government and some Maori tribes 
erupted across the central North Island, a critical mass of politicians 
elbowed aside Selwyn’s Anglican “church party” and the Christian peace 
party that dominated the King movement. Ultimately, the state decided 
what kind of religion it would encourage and embrace and what kind 
it would exclude. The rise of this secular colonial state, I conclude, was 
scarcely religiously neutral, even-handed and impartial. 


Missionaries, Maori Christians, 
settlers, and the Treaty of Waitangi 


During the 1830s, the beginning of our period, New Zealand lay outside 
the British empire. The Colonial Office was reluctant to incur the cost 
and trouble of annexing new colonies. Yet informal empire was grow- 
ing, as explorers, traders, sealers, whalers, and missionaries explored, 
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exploited, and evangelised the country. The Church Missionary Society 
(CMS), an Anglican body, arrived in the Bay of Islands in 1814, fol- 
lowed by English Wesleyan missionaries in 1823, and French Catholics 
under Bishop Pompallier in 1838. After a decade and a half of Maori apa- 
thy toward the missionary message, Maori Christianities burgeoned— 
in Anglican, Methodist, Roman Catholic, and independent varieties— 
from the late-1820s. Maori enthusiasm for Christianity, peace, law, and 
literacy often developed together. Maori teachers and evangelists, often 
young chiefs or ex-slaves, spread the faith among their own people, often 
well in advance of white missionaries. Christianity, peace, and law offered 
Maori a way out of the devastating intertribal musket wars of the 1820s. 
Driven by the traditional logic of utu (balance or recompense for insult 
or injury), the musket wars drastically escalated the costs of warfare, tak- 
ing serious toll of many tribes. By 1845, mission stations of the Church 
of England—te hahi mihinare, the missionary church—were regularly 
attracting 30,000-40,000 to services, so that it became (as it remains 
today) the largest Maori denomination. CMS missionaries led by Henry 
Williams, delighted by this upturn in the mission’s fortunes, acknowl- 
edged the key role played by Maori Christians.° 

Edward Gibbon Wakefield, an ambitious English political economist, 
and ex-convict, had a substantially different vision. He saw New Zealand 
as an ideal opportunity for systematic British colonisation, and for writ- 
ing his name into history. In 1838, Wakefield's New Zealand Association 
(later Company) lobbied sympathetic whigs and Philosophic Radicals in 
the House of Commons and the Colonial Office to obtain a charter allow- 
ing it to colonise. The Protestant missionary societies feared that their 
hard work and a booming but vulnerable Maori church would be dam- 
aged, if not destroyed, by colonisation. The CMS fought the Association's 
demand for a charter, and won. Wakefield, furious, savaged the CMS for 
trying to keep New Zealand a “Theocracy” and “Levitical republic”— 
probably a reference to the isolated Indian Christian republics estab- 
lished by Jesuit missionaries in seventeenth century Paraguay. Wake- 
fields smear, likening the missionaries to power-hungry Jesuits, would 
often be echoed in the years ahead. Although Wakefield took care to 
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invoke humanitarian rhetoric about civilising and Christianising Maori, 
and to enlist support from churchmen, biographers have described him 
as valuing religion largely for utilitarian and political reasons. The legacy 
of his devout grandmother’s Quakerism, for example, did not prevent 
Wakefield from conspiring with his brother, William, to abduct and 
marry a fifteen-year-old schoolgirl-heiress in 1826, a crime for which he 
spent three years in Newgate prison.” 

Undaunted by missionary opposition, in 1839 the New Zealand Com- 
pany launched a pre-emptive strike. Colonel William Wakefield sailed for 
New Zealand in HMS Tory. After hurried negotiations with local Maori 
chiefs, he claimed to have bought twenty million acres of land, including 
most of the lower North Island and much of the upper South. With the 
Company forcing its hand, the Colonial Office felt obliged to step in. The 
Treaty of Waitangi, signed in February 1840 by Governor William Hob- 
son for the Crown and several dozen Maori chiefs, incorporated New 
Zealand into the empire. In return for ceding sovereignty to the Crown, 
Maori signatories were guaranteed all the rights and privileges of British 
subjects and “full, exclusive and undisturbed possession” of their lands, 
forests, fisheries, and other treasured possessions. The Treaty’s second 
article required Maori to sell land to the Crown, not private purchasers.® 

Missionaries played key roles in the treaty negotiations at Waitangi. 
Pompallier, for example, insisted that the treaty enshrine freedom of 
religion. CMS leader Henry Williams translated the English version of 
the treaty into Maori. Those Christian chiefs who made the decisive 
speeches in favour of signing had close links with English, especially 
CMS, missionaries. According to historian Claudia Orange, “almost all 
the main [Maori] speakers voiced a preference to retain the services of 
the missionaries and [British Resident] Busby, which they argued were 
sufficient to Maori needs”? In the months ahead, CMS missionaries 
carried the treaty around the country, eventually encouraging over 500 
Maori to sign. 

All of New Zealand's early governors— William Hobson (1840-1842), 
Robert FitzRoy (1843-1845), George Grey (1845-1853, 1861-1868), and 
Thomas Gore Browne (1855-1861)—were English Anglicans. So were 
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about half of the settlers that trickled in during the 1840s and 5os. Scot- 
tish Presbyterians made up the second largest group, almost one quarter 
of the total. English dissenters—mostly Methodists, with small minori- 
ties of Baptists, Congregationalists, Quakers, and Unitarians—comprised 
about one-sixth of all settlers, with Roman Catholics, mostly Irish, about 
one-tenth.'° Non-Anglican settlers—English dissenters, Irish Catholics, 
Scottish, and Irish Presbyterians, and secularists—sometimes felt that 
a de facto Anglican establishment governed the colony. English Angli- 
can governors relied heavily on Anglican missionaries to advise them 
on Maori matters. The latter often consulted Maori Anglicans. Accord- 
ing to Octavius Hadfield, a CMS missionary at Otaki and Waikanae on 
the southwest coast of the North Island, government officials regularly 
asked him and his colleagues for “information etc. with respect to the 
natives,” because they knew little about Maori “language, manners, cus- 
toms etc?! Hadfield, who became fluent in Maori by living for four years 
in the Te Ati Awa pa (fortified village) at Waikanae, was regularly con- 
sulted as an expert on Maori customs and land tenure by Governors 
FitzRoy, Grey, and Browne. FitzRoy, a Tory Evangelical whose appoint- 
ment was suggested by the CMS, forged especially close links with the 
CMS. Writing in 1845, the CMS leader Henry Williams claimed that the 
missionaries had become so vital to the functioning of the colony, link- 
ing the state with Maori communities, that the government “could make 
neither war nor peace” without them.” Settler politicians acknowledged 
as much, however grudgingly. Canterbury politician, Henry Sewell, an 
Anglican, observed in September 1860 that “we have nothing to reach 
them [i.e. Maori] with except the missionaries,” who “have the real hold 
of the native mind?” 

Many Maori Christians valued and upheld their links with missionar- 
ies. According to Orange, throughout the 1840s “Christian Maori were 
seeking out local missionaries or native teachers to act as mediators in 
a variety of tribal difficulties,” sometimes turning to “mission tribunals 
which imposed their own fines or punishments, such as expulsion from 
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the pa community.’* The Ngapuhi chief, Hone Heke Pokai, a baptised 
Anglican, forged a close relationship with Henry Williams, who became 
something of a father figure. Heke became the first of 40 influential 
northern chiefs to sign the Treaty. Providing the governor remained 
“all as one” with the missionaries, Heke told the assembly at Waitangi, 
the treaty should benefit Maori as much as had Te Kawenata Hou (the 
New Covenant)—New Testament Christianity. Maori should trust and 
rely on their missionary “fathers,” urged Heke." Yet he did not hesitate 
to defy the government—and missionary advice—when he felt that his 
chiefly mana (supernaturally derived authority) was being undermined. 
In 1845, annoyed by the loss of money and mana caused by the govern- 
ment'’s decision to shift the colony's capital from Kororareka in the Bay 
of Islands to Auckland, Heke’s Ngapuhi warriors repeatedly cut down the 
flagpole bearing the Union Jack, and sacked Kororareka. They carefully 
left untouched Anglican and Catholic churches and buildings.'° Embrac- 
ing Christianity did not turn chiefs into docile doormats who neglected 
Maori temporal interests. 


The Wairau incident of 1843 


Tensions between the New Zealand Company and settlers, on one hand, 
and Maori, Anglican governors and missionaries, on the other, exploded 
near Nelson in 1843. The Ngati Toa chiefs, Te Rauparaha and Te Rangi- 
haeata, resisted Company attempts to survey a large flat and fertile area 
of the Wairau valley by pulling out the surveyors’ pegs, dismantling 
their huts, and sending them packing. The Company’s Nelson agent, 
Captain Arthur Wakefield, and Police Magistrate Thompson, a head- 
strong twenty-eight-year-old, led a hastily assembled settler police party 
to arrest the chiefs on a charge of arson. Te Rauparaha insisted that the 
land was his, and told the party to wait for the government Land Com- 
missioner, William Spain, to decide. Thompson demanded that Te Rau- 
paraha submit to arrest. Puaha, a Christian chief, stood between them, 
holding up a Bible and appealing for peace. Thompson brushed him 
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aside, and tried to handcuff Te Rauparaha—an indignity that no Maori 
chief could tolerate. Te Rangihaeata and several armed Maori sprang 
forward. A shot was fired, possibly accidentally. In the battle that erupted, 
one of Te Rangihaeata’s wives, Te Rongo, was shot dead, along with three 
other Maori. Twenty-two settlers were killed, many clubbed to death after 
surrendering.” 

Alfred Domett, a Nelson lawyer, politician, and poet, sailed to Auck- 
land with Dr David Monro, a Scot, to present the settlers case. Those who 
died at the Wairau were “endeavouring to discharge their duty as mag- 
istrates and British subjects; they insisted, and their “murderers” must 
suffer the “vengeance of the law? Acting Governor Shortland, backed by 
Attorney General William Swainson and Chief Justice William Martin 
(both of whom were Anglican humanitarians close to Bishop Selwyn), 
told Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for Colonies, that the settlers actions 
were illegal. The Wairau was a tragic example of the Company’s habit 
“from the first commencement of its proceedings” of acting “in open defi- 
ance of the Government.”'® Governor FitzRoy held an inquiry attended 
by settlers, naval officers, missionaries, and five hundred Ngati Toa. Rep- 
resenting the CMS, Hadfield pointed out that the presence of women and 
children showed that Ngati Toa were not looking for a fight. Te Rauparaha 
outlined his view of events. After careful deliberation, FitzRoy told the 
Ngati Toa that they had committed a great crime by killing captives who 
had surrendered. But the Englishmen were wrong to start the fighting. 
He would not avenge the slain, and would do justice to all. FitzRoy urged 
Maori to continue to look for guidance to the missionaries and Protectors 
of Aborigines, the latter led by ex-CMS missionary George Clarke. Expe- 
diency as well as humanitarian principle informed this decision; FitzRoy 
had neither the men nor the money to do much else. The Company, furi- 
ous, despised FitzRoy as a missionary-ridden Maori-lover and set out 
to destroy him.’ Domett launched a withering attack on the governor's 
“despotism, which trampled on the “privileges” of the freeborn English- 
man.”? 
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Earl Greys despatch of 1846 


In 1846 Earl Grey, Secretary of State for Colonies, wrote to FitzRoy’s suc- 
cessor, Governor George Grey, recommending the introduction of a new 
constitution granting self-government to the settlers. By restricting the 
franchise to those able to read and write English, this proposal would 
have excluded most Maori. Earl Grey recommended that all lands not 
actually cultivated by Maori should be considered “waste lands,” which 
the Crown could take over and sell.” George Selwyn, first and only Angli- 
can bishop of New Zealand, held elevated ideas of the authority of the 
Church of England and its bishops. The Church, he believed, had a duty 
to act as the conscience of the state. Taking a high view of the Treaty 
of Waitangi, Selwyn knew that Maori Christians had signed it partly 
because they trusted Anglican missionaries. Aware that Maori political 
obedience could not be taken for granted, Selwyn believed that a Maori 
backlash against the government would almost certainly rebound on the 
Anglican church and mission too. Before writing to Earl Grey, Selwyn 
took care to discuss the issues with Governor Grey and Chief Justice 
William Martin.” The Colonial Secretary’s proposals breached the Treaty 
of Waitangi and betrayed Maori and missionaries alike, wrote Selwyn. 
He intended to “use all legal and constitutional measures” in his power, 
he declared, to “inform the Natives of New Zealand of their rights and 
privileges as British subjects, and to assist them in asserting and main- 
taining them.’ Although Earl Grey penned a conciliatory reply, Selwyn 
refused to abandon Maori to “the tender mercies of men who avow to 
take the[ir] land ... and would not scruple to use force for that purpose. 
There is a Cerberus in New Zealand which cannot be sopped by any other 
cake than one composed of English and native rights in equal propor- 
tions??? Martin also condemned Earl Grey’s instructions as a breach of 
the national faith of Great Britain. As soon as the government tried to 
seize or confiscate Maori land, wrote Martin, “we shall appear to be a 
nation of liars.*4 Senior Methodist missionaries supported their Angli- 
can counterparts. Walter Lawry, general superintendent of the Wesleyan 
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mission, condemned the earl’s “waste lands” doctrine as a “direct vio- 
lation of the Treaty of Waitangi” According to Lawry, “there is not an 
inch of the island unclaimed by a native owner,’ and warned that Maori 
would “combine to a man, and defend their property” before they “will 
suffer such a fraud and perfidy to be practiced [sic.] upon them?” Earl 
Grey, furious, took every subsequent opportunity to snub the mission- 
aries, especially the CMS, declaring that “land jobbers” would not be 
heeded while he headed the Colonial Office.” 

Those British MPs who championed Selwyn, missionaries, Maori, and 
a lofty view of the Treaty of Waitangi in the heated House of Commons 
debate that erupted came mainly from England’s Anglican élite. William 
Gladstone, a close friend and correspondent of Selwyn from their Eton 
and Cambridge days, criticised Earl Grey’s proposals as “ill-suited” and 
defended Selwyn’s protest on the grounds that the clergy had been the 
“chosen instrument of the Government for contracting the Treaty of Wai- 
tangai [sic.], and establishing the government of the Queen.” It was the 
“duty of clergy,’ with the bishop as “their head,” to ensure that “pub- 
lic faith” was “carefully guarded, and kept strictly inviolate.” This, not 
some “general disposition to interfere in civil matters,” explained the 
intervention of a bishop renowned for his “sobriety ... prudence and 
practical bearing.” Gladstone also defended the “great capabilities” and 
“noble qualities” of the Maori against their “many” detractors. The earl 
of Arundel championed the right of any bishop, when members of “his 
flock” were being “oppressed,” to defend their “rights” before govern- 
ment. Sir E.N. Buxton, a supporter of the Aborigines Protection Society, 
endorsed Selwyn’s claim that Earl Grey’s proposals would “injure” Maori 
and “trample” on a “great treaty” that the New Zealand Company had 
long tried to “violate.”’” 

New Zealand Company supporters in the House of Commons—most- 
ly wealthy Erastian whigs or secular Philosophic Radicals—attacked 
Selwyn, missionaries, and Maori alike. Vernon Smith denounced Selwyn 
as “the most agitating bishop he had ever heard of? a man more likely 
to “impede” than to “assist” Governor Grey. Henry Aglionby attacked 
the missionaries as “land-jobbers” carried away by “political feelings,” 
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who had long done their “utmost” to “prevent the colonisation of New 
Zealand.” Missionary talk of the “humane qualities” of Maori and of 
their “humanity in war” was “going too far.” Joseph Hume, a Scottish 
Philosophic Radical friendly with Edward Gibbon Wakefield, urged Earl 
Grey to sack Selwyn, a clerical “firebrand” who, backed by “intriguing 
missionaries, dared “dispute the orders of the Home Government.” The 
“ecclesiastical power” must remain “subordinate and obedient to the civil 
power, declared Hume. Britain should give Governor Grey the powers of 
a “dictator” until he freed the colony from such “meddling and dangerous 
interference.’ Selwyn’s example, said Hume, should teach the Secretary of 
State “not to send out more bishops” to the colonies.”® 


Settler self-government and its critics 


In New Zealand, similar sentiments flourished amongst settlers deter- 
mined to liberate the colony from a Colonial Office and governors they 
regarded as overly deferential to missionaries and Maori. Attacking Sel- 
wyn, Alfred Domett at Nelson declared that freedom-loving Britons had 
always shown a “strong and wholesome dislike” to “ecclesiastics inter- 
fering in political matters” because “‘dignified’ clergy” almost invariably 
opposed “any great move to the welfare of the people??? Domett’s hos- 
tility toward clerical “interference” in politics had been simmering ever 
since the Wairau massacre of 1843. He repeatedly attacked humanitarians 
and missionaries whose “morbid and ostentatious sensitiveness to native 
rights” was obstructing the progress of the colony. In Domett’s view, “the 
rights of the aborigines to land, of the capabilities of which they cannot 
avail themselves, are not to be considered of any great value or entitled to 
much respect”? He dismissed the Treaty of Waitangi as “unintelligible, 
universally misunderstood, and repeatedly broken and nullified.” Domett 
regarded Maori as “physically, organically, intellectually and morally far 
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In 1848, constitutional associations pressing for settler self-govern- 
ment emerged in Wellington and Nelson. Landowners, merchants, and 
professionals dominated the Wellington Association, spearheaded by 
Company agent William Fox, a lawyer, and Dr Isaac Featherston, a physi- 
cian. Both were Anglican laymen. In 1851, the Wellington Constitutional 
Association called for a settler assembly to have “absolute control of all 
the internal affairs of the colony without any interference on the part of 
the Imperial government; including the right to remove the governor.*” 
The settler press circulated these demands widely. 

Conscious of the power of the printed word and of the necessity to 
enter political debate, literate Christian chiefs contested such demands. 
Their writings, addressed to governors, missionaries, and sometimes 
directly to the queen, entered the international republic of letters via 
humanitarian networks. In 1851, for example, the Aborigines Protection 
Society, a humanitarian lobby group dominated by Quakers and Angli- 
can evangelicals, published letters from Christian chiefs Wiremu Tako 
Ngatata of Te Ati Awa and Wiremu Tamihana Tarapipipi Te Waharoa of 
Ngati Haua, criticising the settler Constitutional Associations. Tamihana, 
educated and baptised under CMS auspices during the 1830s, estab- 
lished model Christian villages at Te Tapiri in 1838 and Peria in 1846 to 
spread Christianity among his own people. His commitment to a peace- 
able Christian modernity did not stop him from opposing the Constitu- 
tional Associations’ calls for self-government. Our “minds are disturbed 
by the evil talk of the newspapers of the bitter doctor [Featherston] and 
the man of the Pakehas [Fox], that tried to take our lands from us for- 
merly,’ wrote Tamihana in 1851. “The bad men who wrote the rules in the 
Doctor's paper [the Wellington Independent] wish to oppose the Queen, 
to say that she should be Queen no longer, and that they shall govern New 
Zealand and the Maori people.” If such proposals succeeded, Tamihana 
asked: 


Where then is a Maori to look for justice? Not from the people who wish 
to get his land; not from the Governor, for he would be afraid of the talking 
men, who could send him away if did not do their will; not from the Judge, 
or the men of the Governor, who would also be bound to the men of the 
Assembly, who could turn them away; and not from the Queen, for she 
would not then send her letters to New Zealand. 


Settler self-government “might do if there were no Maories, and if all 
the Pakehas were good men” who “did not want land,” wrote Tamihana. 
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But it only needed a “few bad men” to “spit out evil” and then the “good 
men would be afraid, and say nothing” and eventually it would be “with 
the Maories of New Zealand as it has been with many of the Maories of 
America: they would in a little time be seen no longer in the land of their 
fathers.” Tamihana urged the queen “never to give up to the White Men 
the Maori Men that she promised to protect.” Maori “would not like to be 
given into the hands of the bitter Doctor, or his men that wish to possess 
our lands.’ These “ignorant place-seeking quacks” had become “drunk 
and giddy from elevating themselves in imagination to high and public 
places.” Tamihana’s letters appeared in the New Zealand Spectator and the 
Colonial Intelligencer, an Aborigines’ Protection Society organ published 
in London. 

As settlers streamed in during the 1850s, and pressured the govern- 
ment to obtain more land, Maori leaders felt increasingly uneasy. In 
order to retain their land and mana, some North Island chiefs sought to 
build pan-tribal organisations such as the Kingitanga (King movement), 
designed to halt land sales and unify the tribes under a king. Spearheaded 
by Wiremu Tamihana, the “Kingmaker,” the King movement practised a 
Christian politics based on three fundamental principles: te whakapono, 
te ture, and te aroha (faith in God, the rule of law, and love and compas- 
sion to all). Tamihana formed the Kingitanga, he said, to stop the “river 
of blood”—warfare within and between tribes—flowing through Maori 
society.** As he put it in 1858: “The power [the King] is to exercise over 
men and land is the power of protecting them against quarrels, war, and 
murders—a power to extend to all the chiefs and councils of all the tribes. 
Every man is to live on his own land, and the king is to defend him against 
all aggressions against his land or person?” His thinking steeped in Te 
Paipera Tapu (the Maori Bible), Tamihana modelled the Maori king on 
Israels King David and on contemporary rulers such as Queen Victo- 
ria and King Pomare of Tahiti, reasoning that if other Christian nations 
had monarchs than so too should Maori. A Te Arawa proverb summed 
up the King movement's conception of the correct relationship between 
God, Maori, and Europeans: “New Zealand is the house, the Europeans 
are the rafters on one side, the Maori are the rafters on the other side, God 
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is the ridgepole against which all lean, and the house is one.”*° Believ- 
ing that “God was a greater name than the Queen,’ Tamihana’s deep- 
est and most fundamental loyalty was to God. As he told Native Min- 
ister Duncan McLean in 1861, quoting Ephesians 2:13, “my only con- 
nection to you [the government] is in Christ?” To Tamihana (and many 
other Maori Christians), Maori political obedience depended on the gov- 
ernment honouring God. If the government disobeyed God by acting 
unjustly, than Maori Christians had a take (just cause) to go to war. As his- 
torian Lyndsay Head has argued, many Maori besides Tamihana found 
“Christian belief politically empowering, to the point of sanctioning con- 
flict with the state.”*8 

Anglican missionaries and clergy, especially those who held high views 
of the independence and authority of the Church, also clashed with Tami- 
hana’s targets. In November 1856, the “bitter doctor”—Isaac Featherston, 
Superintendent of Wellington province—wrote to Edward Stafford, the 
colony’s premier, warning that Octavius Hadfield was enrolling Maori 
voters. He had enrolled 49 the previous April, and indicated his inten- 
tion to add “a very large number” from Otaki and beyond. These “facts” 
proved the existence of “a scheme to swamp the Europeans at the next 
elections,” warned Featherston, and “to place the whole representation 
of this Province in the hands of the Natives, or rather of certain Mis- 
sionaries.” Fearing that the “dangerous weapon” of Maori voters would 
be “employed against them,” the “Settlers would not hesitate to defeat 
this Missionary move? Although it would be “inevitably defeated,” the 
conflict would prove “disastrous” to the colony. Presenting himself as 
a responsible humanitarian statesman, Featherston aimed to preserve 
“peaceful relations” between the races by exposing this dangerous mis- 
sionary-Maori alliance.” In reply, Stafford assured Featherston that, 
although he could not disenfranchise qualified Maori electors, he “alto- 
gether” agreed that a “party conflict” caused by “fictitious Native votes” 
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would “seriously” endanger “peace?*? Both Featherston and Stafford 
were low church Anglicans, determined to prevent Maori-coddling mis- 
sionaries from stirring up trouble. Hadfield, by contrast, held lofty views 
of the authority of the Church of England and its clergy, a high, though 
never uncritical, regard for Maori (whether Christian or “heathen” 
derived from over twenty years of close contact, disdained Erastianism 
(the doctrine of the subordination of church to state in temporal mat- 
ters), and distrusted most colonial politicians.*! 


The Taranaki war, 1860-1861 


In January 1860 Governor Thomas Gore Browne, who had succeeded 
Grey in 1855, bumbled into war. The government decided to purchase 
the Waitara block in Taranaki, which had been offered for sale the 
previous year. Wiremu Kingi Te Rangitake, the senior Te Ati Awa chief, 
opposed the sale. Previous governments, following missionary advice, 
had respected the right of chiefs to prohibit disputed purchases. This 
time, however, the government sent in surveyors. Kingi’s people, mainly 
old women, jostled them and pulled out their pegs. On 17 March, British 
troops fired on Kingi’s pa (fortified place) at Te Kohia. Thus began the 
main phase of the New Zealand wars, which, spreading north and east 
from 1862, flared sporadically throughout the decade.” 

Taranaki did not spark all-out race war between a monolithic Maori- 
dom and an equally united settler society. An outspoken minority of 
prominent Pakeha, led by Selwyn, Hadfield, Bishop C.J. Abraham, and 
Sir William Martin, held the government responsible. All were devout 
Anglicans who held elevated views of the authority of the Church and 
clergy. Oxbridge-educated, they hailed from upper-middle-class Angli- 
can families with close ties to the English Establishment. Selwyn, edu- 
cated at Eton and St John’s College, Cambridge, regularly corresponded 
with Gladstone, the future British prime minister, and the duke of New- 
castle, the Secretary of State for Colonies, a family friend. On 28 April 
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1860, Selwyn wrote to the colonial government “respectfully” protesting 
its decision to declare martial law in Taranaki before Maori had taken up 
arms. Te Ati Awa had long been “faithful and efficient allies of the Gov- 
ernment,’ wrote Selwyn, among “the most loyal, peaceable and industri- 
ous of the New Zealand tribes.” The government should not have resorted 
to “military force” before exhausting the resources of “civil power” to 
resolve the Waitara dispute. Maori had sold “millions of acres” for “tri- 
fling payments,’ and deserved the settlers’ “respect and gratitude.” Since 
Britain had annexed these islands primarily “for the protection of the 
New Zealanders,” concluded Selwyn, this, the “primary object” of coloni- 
sation, should not be “sacrificed for the aggrandizement of the English 
provinces.’ The bishops final sentence would outrage many settlers, as 
we shall see. 

Hadfield, archdeacon of Kapiti, penned a series of open letters to the 
Duke of Newcastle that were published in London and New Zealand. 
Hadfield had known Te Ati Awa for over twenty years, forging strong 
bonds with many. Senior chief Wiremu Kingi and his father, Rere Taw- 
hangawhanga, had befriended and protected the young missionary soon 
after his arrival on the Kapiti coast in 1839. Regularly consulted by pre- 
vious governors, including Browne, who promised not to buy disputed 
land, Hadfield’s anger and sense of betrayal erupted. By attacking a “great 
chief who had always been loyal to Her Majesty’s Government,’ wrote 
Hadfield, Governor Browne had committed “an act of folly closely bor- 
dering on insanity.” If the Colonial Office delayed intervening, a “war of 
races” might engulf the colony. Taranaki settlers had hatched a “dishon- 
ourable and treacherous conspiracy to drive William King from Waitara” 
several years before 1860, claimed Hadfield. Now the governor and colo- 
nial ministers were trying to “mislead the Colonial Office and the public” 
by claiming they were fighting to uphold “the Queen’s sovereignty and 
the supremacy of law” against Maori “rebels.” Hadfield ridiculed this as 
a “flimsy” and “transparent” ploy to rationalise “illegal conduct.” In his 
view, Maori Christians were defending law, order, and Christian civilisa- 
tion against government “injustice” and “wickedness.”“* 

The writings of Anglican church leaders created a moral crisis at the 
heart of colonial politics. By arguing that Taranaki Maori had neither 
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rebelled nor used violence against the settlers, they held the government 
responsible for the war. Far from providing a legitimate casus belli for the 
state, they declared the Taranaki war unjust. By doing so, they implicitly 
legitimised Maori resistance. 

Maori Christians around the country bombarded the authorities with 
letters and petitions expressing strikingly similar views. At Otaki, almost 
five hundred Maori Christians, including many Te Ati Awa Anglicans, 
sent a petition to the queen complaining that although they had lived 
for many years “under the peace-securing principles of religion,” and 
faithfully “upheld” the “laws” of the land, Governor Browne had “unwar- 
rantably” taken Kingi’s land and then “fired upon” Her Majesty’s 
“loving subjects.” Te Ati Awa aimed “not to trample upon the law,” but 
simply to retain those lands they did not wish to sell. “Your loving chil- 
dren cry to you” to remove the governor before he did further “evil? 
they urged the queen.* In Hawkes Bay, Renata Kawepo Tamakihiku- 
rangi of Ngati Kahungunu, an Anglican, told a great hui (gathering) 
at the Pawhakaairo that when one member of the Body of Christ suf- 
fers, all suffer; Maori troubles in Taranaki deserved sympathy and sup- 
port from Maori throughout the land. Governor Browne had forced 
“hard and uneatable food” on Te Ati Awa by committing “abominable 
murder” in Taranaki. No “palliating words and excuses” from the colo- 
nial parliament—the “lick-platter assembly of the governor,’ as Kawepo 
called it—could excuse him. The queen should remove this “Governor 
gun-feeder, powder-feeder, ball-feeder” and send one offering “soft and 
eatable food” such as “runangas (councils) ... quiet judgements ... love 
and charity, and good works.“ Hadfield brought Kawepo’s views to an 
international audience by including them in his The Second Year of One 
of England’s Little Wars, published in London.*” Humanitarian Christian- 
ity, and the first Maori land rights movement, were bi-racial and transna- 
tional affairs.** 

Many New Zealand historians have assumed that Anglican protests in 
1860 signalled the last gasp of a humanitarian movement that, increas- 
ingly out of touch with mainstream Maori and settler opinion, soon faded 
into oblivion. This supports the broader view of recent scholarship that 
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humanitarian and missionary influence dwindled throughout the British 
world after the 1840s, as the New Zealand wars, the Indian mutiny of 
1857, and the Jamaica rebellion of 1865 galvanised growing cynicism 
and racism.” The former view assumes that the church party was indeed 
out of touch with Maori opinion because it could neither recognise nor 
accommodate King movement demands for Maori political empower- 
ment.” In fact, as the historian Grant Phillipson has shown, church 
party leaders such as Selwyn, Abraham, Martin, and the CMS missionary 
Robert Maunsell took a largely positive, though never uncritical, view of 
the King movement from its formation in the mid-1850s until late 1862. 
They admired Tamihana the Kingmaker, supported his efforts to retain 
Maori land, and believed that he and his fellow Christian chiefs would, if 
they remained in charge, keep the King movement politically responsi- 
ble. Although they tried, unsuccessfully, to convince the Kingites to stop 
using the title King, in 1859 Selwyn and Martin urged Governor Browne 
to create a Maori province (or provinces) in the central North Island. The 
King would govern it (or them) as superintendent and Maori would lead 
in enacting and enforcing law.” 

Selwyn’s church party remained more influential in British and colo- 
nial politics for longer than many historians have acknowledged. The 
church party wanted the government, not Maori, to surrender in Tara- 
naki. Hadfield refused Governor Browne's request to persuade Kingi to 
submit.” Both Selwyn and Hadfield worked publicly and privately to get 
Browne to resign or the Colonial Office to remove him. Backed by Gov- 
ernor Denison of New South Wales, in May 1860 Selwyn again urged 
Browne to incorporate the King movement as a Maori province.” By 
1861, the duke of Newcastle, taking church party views seriously, sug- 
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gested that Browne negotiate a truce with Kingi. In February Bishop Sel- 
wyn wrote to Tamihana asking him to lead a peace mission. Kingi and the 
Kingite taua (war party) withdrew from Taranaki to the Waikato, bring- 
ing peace. By feeding opposition politicians with information, the church 
party helped topple the pro-war Stafford ministry in July 1861. Hadfield, 
in particular, supplied the Wellington politicians Fox and Featherston 
with letters from Kingi and information about Te Ati Awa land rights and 
kinship relations. Shortly thereafter, the Colonial Office replaced Gover- 
nor Browne with George Grey. Church party opposition helped topple a 
colonial ministry and a governor. Far from vanishing, the party’s political 
influence peaked between 1860 and late 1862. 

Most of Newcastle's instructions to Governor Grey reflected church 
party policies: a Native Council with strong humanitarian representation 
to control land purchasing and native affairs; Native Districts with a “dis- 
tinct legislation and administration”; and a Land Court to settle disputed 
claims in a “legal and peaceable manner.” Newcastle made it plain that 
the title “King” could not be considered a legitimate casus belli, and told 
the government neither forcibly to impose the queen's sovereignty, nor to 
crush the King movement's independence. Newcastle advocated indirect 
rule through the chiefs and institutions of self-government as the way 
to restore Maori confidence. He warned Grey not to provoke Maori into 
resisting the queen's authority.** 

Recognising the political influence wielded by Selwyn’s church party 
in London and New Zealand until late 1862, and the strong relation- 
ship it forged with Christian chiefs in the King movement, makes sense 
of evidence which previous historians have neglected. Hostile settlers 
attacked what they saw as an unholy alliance between the church party 
and the King movement. In April 1860, for example, the Taranaki News 
reported that the “church establishment ... deliberately supported” the 
King movement.” In September, the settler-politician Frederick Dillon 
Bell warned the colonial parliament that he saw “the gleam of double- 
barrelled guns” of Maori warriors behind church party protests.°° Writ- 
ing in June 1861, Domett, Bell’s friend and parliamentary colleague, 
complained to Sir George Grey that Bishop Selwyn, by “intriguing” and 
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“proposing terms of peace to the natives” was “taking upon himself all the 
powers of a minister plenipotentiary accredited to some foreign state.’ 
By supporting Maori “rebels,” such critics charged, the church party was 
betraying its own government and people. The Auckland Examiner, the 
most jingoistic settler newspaper in the country, urged the government 
to execute “treason-hatching Bishops” for their “high crime” of justify- 
ing “armed rebellion”! Many settlers saw disturbingly close connections 
between Anglican church leaders and the King movement. 

Parliamentary debates over “native affairs” during the 1860s regularly 
addressed church-state relations and the role of religion and clergy in 
politics. Since most politicians identified at least nominally with some 
Christian denomination, few attempted systematically to exclude reli- 
gious people, issues, and values from the public square. The colony's 
political culture embraced and extolled certain kinds of religion, while 
excluding or execrating others. 

Whereas many Methodist missionary leaders supported Anglican 
opposition to Earl Grey’s dispatch in 1846-1847, by 1860 most supported 
the government. The refusal of Bishop Selwyn to recognise the valid- 
ity of Methodist ordination during the 1840s, angering many Methodist 
missionaries, probably contributed to this fateful split. The Reverend 
James Buller insisted that Governor Browne would not have used force in 
Taranaki unless he had good reason to do so.” The Reverend John White- 
ley, who worked as a missionary in Taranaki and was often consulted by 
settler politicians, urged Wiremu Kingi to surrender on the grounds that 
the Bible required subjects to submit to the governing authorities. Set- 
tler politicians eager for ecclesiastical approval praised Methodist loyalty. 
J.C. Richmond, a member of the Richmond—Atkinson “mob” of inter- 
married English families and brother of the Native Affairs Minister, com- 
mended “the Wesleyan clergy to a man” in parliament for behaving as 
“good citizens and loyal subjects?” Here was good religion: sensible, 
patriotic, and submissive to government. The Methodist church was soar- 
ing in popularity amongst settlers, reported the Auckland Southern Cross 
in July of 1860.% Speaking for an increasingly isolated and embattled 
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“church party, Mary Anne Martin, wife of Sir William, felt “incensed at 
those Wesleyans for all toadying to a man as they do to the government?” ® 
The Methodists, it seemed, had turned the tables on the Anglican elite to 
become, at least temporarily, the colony’s de facto religious establishment. 

This Anglican—Methodist divide mattered, as parliamentary debate 
over C.W. Richmond’s Native Offenders Bill of 1860 illustrated. It pro- 
posed giving the governor the power to declare hostile any “rebel” area 
and to prevent any communication with its inhabitants. The church 
party believed, probably rightly, that advocates intended to isolate Maori 
by driving a wedge between missionaries and Maori communities. The 
bill had the unexpected consequence of pushing two senior Auckland 
Methodist missionaries, the Reverends James Wallis and Thomas Bud- 
dle, into joining Selwyn’s church party in opposing it. This Anglican- 
Methodist united front forced pro-war politicians to change tack. As 
Frederick Dillon Bell told the House, when “Mr Buddle unexpectedly 
comes forward and joins his own appeal to those of the clergy of the 
Church of England, Ministers must surely see that there must be real 
grounds for asking that the Bill be now withdrawn.”™ It was. Realpolitik 
probably inspired Bell’s decision more than respect for clerical and mis- 
sionary opinion. Already battling the “church party,’ Bell may well have 
considered it more expedient to sustain and exploit Anglican—Methodist 
divisions than to drive together the leaders of the two most experienced 
missionary bodies and largest English denominations. 

Transplanted nonconformists led the attack on the church party and 
its Maori “pets.” The Native Affairs Minister, C.W. Richmond, responded 
to Selwyn’s protest by writing a long memorandum to the Colonial Office 
that was reprinted in the settler press. As one of Governor Browne's clos- 
est advisers and Minister of Native Affairs between 1858 and 1861, Rich- 
mond, a lawyer, had been intimately involved in the Waitara purchase. 
The Richmond-Atkinson interrelated settler group, struggling to estab- 
lish productive farms on marginal, bush-clad land in Taranaki, had long 
wanted to get hold of more and better Maori land, especially the flat and 
fertile Waitara. A cultured Unitarian, widely read in the latest science, 
philosophy and theology, C.W. Richmond regarded orthodox Trinitar- 
ian Christians as less than fully rational in religion, a view that Selwyn’s 
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protest reinforced. Although the bishop claimed to be a “disinterested 
witness,’ wrote Richmond, philanthropists were notoriously prone to 
“the disturbing influences of prejudice and passion.” The “irrepressible 
feeling” evident in Selwyn’s letter showed that he had deserted the “calm 
and matured” approach of the rational statesman. Moreover, the bishop's 
“constant bias” in favour of Kingi’s people was inciting “hatred of race.” If 
“the interest of settlers” must remain permanently “subordinate to that of 
the natives,” as Selwyn was suggesting, then “a war of races is inevitable,” 
for which the “European apologists of King[i]” would be responsible.® 
Richmond depicted Selwyn as a Maori-loving religious fanatic, inciting 
race war by trampling on the rights of ordinary settlers. 

In Auckland, Josiah Firth, a Congregationalist son of a Yorkshire 
Congregationalist minister, reinforced the crusade to liberate the people 
from Anglican clerical oppression. Several years earlier, he had become 
a member of a powerful Auckland-based clique of lawyers, merchants, 
financiers, and land speculators led by Thomas Russell, a Methodist with 
missionary links. In 1859, this group formed a direct-purchase associa- 
tion that aimed to buy Maori land directly, defy existing regulations, and 
force the state to obtain more land for settlement in the Auckland and 
Waikato regions. Firth also served as secretary of Auckland's Freedom of 
Religion Society, a group of transplanted nonconformists determined to 
uphold religious freedom and equality by smashing any Anglican or Pres- 
byterian attempt to dominate.® On Saturday 19 May 1860, in a speech 
reported around the country, Firth addressed a “monster meeting” of 
almost a thousand settlers gathered in front of the courthouse on Auck- 
land’s Queen Street. Congratulating Governor Browne on his “manly pol- 
icy” in Taranaki, Firth claimed that Maori had suffered no injustice from 
settlers “always ready to see justice done to all? New Zealand's real villains 
were a group of “aristocrats” and “clerical gentlemen.” Hugh Carleton, 
Anglican son-in-law of the C.M.S. missionary Henry Williams, inter- 
rupted these insinuations by calling on Firth to “Name him!” Bishop Sel- 
wyn, Firth obliged, had long shown “more sympathy for one brown man 
than for ten white ones.’ The crowd convulsed. The bishop and his “cler- 
ical gentlemen,” Firth continued, were sending damning reports about 
New Zealand racial politics to “influential friends at home. If taken seri- 
ously, these might make Britain force the colony to pay for the war. Firth 
and his supporters, by contrast, mere humble folk “of even less impor- 
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tance in England than here,” had no “MPs or right honorables to corre- 
spond with” Yet they represented “the people of New Zealand” And as 
free-born “Englishmen” they would exercise their “right to speak out” 
against clergy interfering in politics. By appealing simultaneously to the 
settlers’ anti- Establishment, anti-clerical, and egalitarian instincts, as well 
as economic self-interest, ever-so-humble Firth slashed down tall Angli- 
can poppies. The crowd, booing and hissing whenever Selwyn’s name was 
mentioned, greeted Firth’s speech with “loud and continual cheering.” 
Only two genteel Anglicans in the crowd—Hugh Carleton and Jerome 
Cadman—had the courage to defend their bishop. Both were shouted 
into silence.°” 

In 1861, Firth joined his fellow nonconformist and business colleague, 
Thomas Russell, in parliament. There, he supported Governor Browne, 
the Taranaki war, and attacked the church party and Maori “rebels? 
When war spread to the Waikato in 1863, Firth fought with the Auckland 
Naval Volunteers, burning Maori villages and destroying crops. Firth 
profited handsomely from the land confiscations forced through parlia- 
ment by his Auckland colleagues, Russell and Frederick Whitaker. Firth 
eventually owned almost 60,000 acres of the Matamata plains, which 
he developed into a showpiece of modern agricultural technology. The 
“Duke of Matamata,” as locals called him, had risen fast. 

If transplanted dissenters spearheaded the attack on the church party, 
some Anglican politicians joined in, as conflicts over racial politics 
wracked the Church of England. These, too, had Old World roots. The 
historian James Obelkevich identified a “streak of anticlericalism run- 
ning through gentry culture” in Victorian England. Many English gen- 
tlemen believed that just as the Church should submit to state control 
in the nation, so the squire should dominate the parson in the locali- 
ties.°* In 18609 New Zealand, the squires put the parsons firmly in their 
place. 

Frederick Whitaker played a leading role in Anglican church affairs 
as well as in colonial law, business and politics. A lawyer, he represented 
the laity in the discussions that led to the 1857 Anglican Church con- 
stitution that enhanced the independence and authority of the laity in 
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church government. As Attorney-General in the pro-war Stafford min- 
istry in power until July 1861, Whitaker supported Governor Browne, 
declared the Taranaki war to be “just; “politic” and “unavoidable,” and 
charged Wiremu Kingi with “treason?” A low churchman who believed 
in Erastianism, in September 1860 Whitaker condemned the “virulent 
attack upon the Governor and Government” launched by Bishops Sel- 
wyn and Abraham. Brimming with “falsehood and misrepresentation,’ 
these protests were “calculated” to “create discontent, distrust and disaf- 
fection toward the Government?” Many Anglican settlers felt similarly. 
In 1861, Albyn Martin warned the Reverend Vicesimus Lush, vicar of 
Howick, of the “deep and encreasing [sic]” dissatisfaction felt by “a large 
body of the Laity towards the Bishop and almost all of the Clergy, for 
siding with the Maories.” If unchecked, said Martin, it would result in 
an “alarming secession” of lay people from the church.”! For a significant 
group of lay Anglicans, then, anti-clericalism, Erastianism, land hunger, 
and racial animosity flowed together, reinforcing one another. 

In 1861, Whitaker joined forces with the Methodist Thomas Russell 
in what became a wealthy and influential law firm. After serving as an 
important member of the pro-war Domett ministry between 1862 and 
1863, Russell became minister of colonial defence under Whitaker, the 
colony’s premier between October 1863 and November 1864. Whitaker's 
ministry ruthlessly warred against Maori “rebels” in Taranaki and the 
Waikato, demanded unconditional surrender, confiscated millions of 
acres of Maori land (from “friendly” as well as “rebel” tribes), and estab- 
lished military settlements to enforce peace. By 1864, Whitaker's appetite 
for using British soldiers and money to seize Maori land had alien- 
ated the Colonial Office, the British military, and even Governor Grey. 
Whitaker, Russell, Firth, and their Auckland business associates all grew 
rich by developing confiscated Maori lands in Auckland and the Waikato. 
Widely perceived as a strong leader, colonial patriot, and champion of the 
ordinary settler, Whitaker, who lived frugally, served several subsequent 
terms as attorney-general and premier, winning a knighthood in 1884.” 
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The Nelson lawyer-politician Alfred Domett was probably the most 
openly secular, anti-clerical and racist politician in parliament. The Tara- 
naki war, “justly begun,” should be “vigorously pursued” against Wiremu 
Kingi, “a marauding cannibal and freebooter, he stated in August 1860.” 
He congratulated Governor Browne on taking a “gallant stand” against 
the “Exeter Hall Party, whose machinations had been detrimental to 
the best interests” of settlers and Maori alike. Domett considered it “a 
much more sacred duty” to “look after the interests of the white set- 
tlers” than those of the “Natives.’”4 In October 1863, Domett, now pre- 
mier, recommended that all the lands of the Waikato and Taranaki tribes 
that were suitable for European settlement should be taken and sold 
for that purpose, which he calculated would raise two million pounds 
for his government. He considered confiscation and military occupa- 
tion the only ways to “cut down the towering notions of savage inde- 
pendence nursed by the Maoris,” to “root up their ill-concealed passion 
for lawless self-indulgence.”” Initially opposed to Governor Grey’s deci- 
sion to return the Waitara block, by May of 1863 he reluctantly gave in. 
Russell and Whitaker, furious, resigned, toppling the Domett ministry. 
An anti-clerical liberal who regarded orthodox Christianity as “supersti- 
tion,” Domett never set foot inside a church in New Zealand.” His friend 
Thomas Arnold commented that Domett looked on Maori with “Roman 
rather than with Christian eyes?” 

The arrival in September 1861 of Governor Grey from the Cape 
Colony initially pleased the church party and many Maori Christians. 
Yet Grey decided to limit Maori political power to district and vil- 
lage runanga (councils) and refused to incorporate the King movement 
within the power structures of the colonial state. The church party, Tami- 
hana, and the Colonial Office had all been prepared in October 1862 
to place the King and his Waikato runanga on a level with provincial 
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superintendents and their provincial councils.” At a meeting of King 
movement leaders at Peria in October 1862, Selwyn proposed that laws 
enacted by the Maori King and his runanga would bind both races in the 
King’s province, bringing all under “one law? He asked the Kingites to 
allow a joint investigation of the Waitara and to return the Tataraimaka 
block in Taranaki to its English owners. Tamihana and the moderates 
agreed to all these proposals, except the return of Tataraimaka. Selwyn 
urged the government to accept a solution endorsed by Newcastle in 
order to “reconcile the Unity of Law with the Duality of Mana [the Gov- 
ernor’s and the King’s]? The bishop reported “absolutely no trace of an 
hostility of Race” at Peria.” Yet Grey reoccupied Tataraimaka without 
first investigating the Waitara, and then ordered General Cameron to 
invade the Waikato. This forced the King movement out of the control 
of Tamihana’s moderates and into the hands of Rewi Maniapotos mil- 
itants.® Appalled by British military atrocities at Rangiaowhia, where 
Maori women and children were burnt to death in a building, Tamihana, 
too, eventually picked up his rifle. 


Conclusion 


By the end of 1862, then, the governor and settler politicians, with 
a little help from Kingite militants, had elbowed aside both Selwyn’s 
church party and Tamihana’s Christian King movement. By late 1863, 
as a colonial state dominated by Auckland business interests launched 
its massive and indiscriminate confiscations of Maori land, the church 
party lamented that, as Caroline Abraham put it, “English greed will 
triumph.”*! Ultimately, lay politicians, not clergy, had decided what kind 
of religion they would heed and what kind they would ignore. A “secular” 
state dominated by dissenters, anti-clerical Anglican laymen, and secular 
liberals were liberating New Zealand from Anglican clergy, missionaries, 
and Maori Christians. 

While colonial New Zealand experienced an unusually long and 
heated period of conflict over racial politics between church and state, 
it was not unique. Other white settler colonies experienced similar con- 
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flicts, especially during humanitarianism’s heyday in the 1830s and 4os. 
In the Cape Colony, for example, Dr. John Philip, superintendent of the 
LMS, led a campaign for Khoisan rights during the 1830s that infuriated 
many settlers and politicians.* Later, during the 1870s and 80s, an Angli- 
can bishop, J.W. Colenso, and his talented daughters, incensed many 
colonists by defending the Zulus.% In colonial Australia, those mission- 
aries and humanitarians who exposed settler atrocities against Aborigi- 
nals sparked fury.** What made New Zealand distinctive, and the con- 
flicts between church and state so heated for so long, was the influx into 
the churches, especially the Church of England, of thousands of Maori 
during the 1830s and 4os. Literate Maori Christians forged links with 
Anglican missionaries, clergy, and humanitarians through which they, 
and white churchmen, criticised the colonial state and settler politicians. 
In Britains southernmost colony, racial politics and church-state rela- 
tions cannot adequately be understood except by taking indigenous reli- 
gious and political agency seriously and refusing to assume that after the 
Enlightenment religion simply retreated into the private sphere and polit- 
ical irrelevance. Instead of treating the rise of the modern secular state 
as normal, natural, and inevitable, historians must ask questions about 
how secular colonial states have actually treated religious communities. 
For scholars employed in universities funded by the state such questions 
may prove challenging. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN THE 
HISTORY OF AUSTRALIAN WELFARE’ 


JOHN MURPHY 


There is a considerable international literature on the contemporary relations 
between church and state in the provision of welfare services. Often this litera- 
ture focuses on the dilemmas and tensions involved, as faith-based agencies find 
themselves contracted to deliver services in ways that may limit their auton- 
omy and compromise their sense of mission. But this contemporary dynamic 
has a long history. As Geoffrey Finlayson pointed out some years ago, the “fron- 
tier” between government and non-government agencies in the delivery of wel- 
fare services has shifted over time, and has been subject to state policy deci- 
sions as well as to the decisions, whims, and priorities of non-government 
organisations. This chapter reviews the experience in Australia since the late 
nineteenth century to examine some of the dynamics of how church agencies 
have negotiated and re-negotiated their place in the mixed economy of wel- 
fare. 


Introduction 


In November 1897, three members of the New South Wales Public Ser- 
vice Board began a Royal Commission into public charities in the colony. 
Senior bureaucrats of influence and refinement—one, Joseph Barling, 
was head of the Public Service Board—they nevertheless took the trou- 
ble to visit the slums of Sydney. In this, they were replicating the face- 
to-face visiting of the poor in their homes that was such a prominent 
part of nineteenth-century charitable practice. In the “poor, close, insan- 
itary neighbourhood” of the Rocks, one commissioner was distressed to 
meet a women aged 33, with five children and an unemployed husband 
bedridden with asthma. He wrote that she answered his questions with 
“an obvious sincerity and abnegation of self that impressed your Com- 
missioner most favourably.’ She collected weekly provisions from the 
Sydney Benevolent Society, but the family was clearly close to starvation. 


* The research for this chapter was supported by an Australian Research Council 
Discovery grant (DP0343854). 
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The commissioner noted “such features of patient suffering, and neglect 
to sufficiently relieve it, that there is difficulty in confining a narrative of 
it to the ordinary language of an official report.” 

It would be easy to scoff at these august public servants visiting the 
poor, fastidiously recording the minutiae of the slums, and struggling 
to convert their horror into their own language. As they recorded their 
impressions, they drew on a genre of accounts of the poor that owed as 
much to the novelist, Charles Dickens, as to the philanthropist, Charles 
Booth. At least they encountered the poor and responded with com- 
passion. Their emphasis on discerning the sincerity of the narratives 
they heard was crucial, for it reflected the system of “inquiry”—the rou- 
tine, face-to-face assessment of the stories of the poor—that was integral 
to the discretionary practice of nineteenth-century welfare. This young 
mother’s “abnegation of self” ensured her credibility was matched with 
his empathy, her appropriate submission with his appropriate superior- 
ity. The filaments of class and gender running through such transactions 
are clear enough. As important was the colouration added by evangelical 
Christianity, for inquiry was less about verifying the facts of poverty than 
about discerning the “character” of the poor. Inquiry was a form of soul- 
searching. This concern with character had a sharp edge, for it was only 
through “inquiry” that the giver of charity could distinguish the deserv- 
ing from the undeserving, the poignant suffering of the legitimate from 
the abject dependence of the “pauper.” 

Another “case” the commissioners investigated suggests how the aged 
poor were being seen in ways that made possible the Old Age Pension, 
legislated just two years later in New South Wales. They described a 
visit to three elderly women in Hart’s Buildings: “Sixteen, more or less, 
dilapidated tenements in a confined, low-lying, dirty square ... The day 
was cold and gloomy. The square was like a vault.” One woman, aged 
70, with no children, had been a widow for sixteen years; she rented 
a room to “two out-pensioners of the [Benevolent] Society ... The old 
ladies chatted freely, and did not complain of the hardship which their 
narratives showed they experienced.” They survived on “rations” from the 
Benevolent Society, and a weekly “ticket for provisions” from the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. The commissioner was distressed at “hardship 
which decent aged persons ought not to be subjected to in a charitable 
community.” He suggested they go into an institution, the government- 


' Second Report of the Royal Commission on Public Charities: Minutes of Evidence, 
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run asylum for women at Newington, but they were horrified; they 
“preferred freedom and comparative want to becoming inmates of any 
asylum ... one old lady remarking with emotion, ‘I would not like to 
go into the poor-house?? As a narrative this has a familiar, sentimental 
ring. As a moral vignette, it suggests how it had become feasible for 
governments to enact legislation to support the aged poor. And as a 
description of how the poor survived on “outdoor relief? desperate to 
avoid the “indoor relief” of the poor-house, it sketches elements of the 
mixed economy of church and state in late colonial welfare. 


Locating the church in the mixed economy of welfare 


Two recent developments in welfare research have opened up space for 
considering the often mutual, sometimes vexed, relationship between 
church and state in the contemporary provision of welfare. The first is 
the experience of faith-based agencies’ entering into tightly-regulated 
contractual relationships as service-providers to the state. The second is a 
renewed focus on the history of the mixed economy of welfare, focusing 
on the division of labour between the state, civil society, the market, 
and the family in delivering care and services. This latter argument has 
allowed recognition of the ways churches, with other organisations in 
civil society, have always been involved in negotiation with the state about 
the provision of welfare. 

With the crisis of the welfare state in the 1970s, and the growth of 
neo-liberal criticisms of state provision, many western governments have 
been attracted to the idea of devolving services to non-government, par- 
ticularly church, agencies. Alan Kidd described the state’s enthusiasm 
“to shift responsibility to the market, the voluntary sector and (ulti- 
mately) the individual”? For the state, non-government agencies can 
appear more efficient, particularly if they are paying lower wages or rely- 
ing on volunteers, and they can be seen as more connected to their com- 
munities, with reserves of trust and experience. But rather than abol- 
ishing state services, this shift in the United States, Britain, and Aus- 
tralia has involved the state sub-contracting to church and other agencies, 


2 Ibid., 3: p. 540. 
3 Alan Kidd, ‘Civil Society or the State? Recent Approaches to the History of Volun- 
tary Welfare; Journal of Historical Sociology 15, no. 3 (2002), pp. 328-342 on p. 329. 
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replacing an older, looser system of subsidies with more rigorous con- 
tracts, often determined through competitive tendering, in which spe- 
cific services are purchased. 

For example, in the United States, provisions for “charitable choice” 
were part of the welfare reforms of the mid-1990s, and led to an expanded 
role for church and other agencies in administering the poor. The re- 
search has raised issues about risks to the autonomy of organisations, 
benefits to them of increased security of funding, and consequences for 
them as to how their organisations must be internally managed.* Com- 
menting on a similar shift in Britain, Jane Lewis argued: “It is a mistake 
to think of contracting as a decisively new form; what is happening may 
best be conceptualised as a process of formalisation. Most commonly, 
services that voluntary agencies have been providing in return for part of 
their grant aid are being subject to contract ... [with] substantial impli- 
cations for the future shape of voluntary organisations in terms of their 
management, the balance of their activities and their distinctive iden- 
tity” Compared with an older system of subsidies, contemporary devo- 
lution involves new levels of formalisation, with greater accountability of 
how services will be valued, what can and cannot be done, and (at times) 
confidentiality clauses restricting public criticism. 

In 1995, the Productivity Commission in Australia released its report 
into what it rather archaically called “charitable organisations,” arguing 
they should take an expanded role in service delivery, but only if they 
were more regulated, professional, and accountable.® It was a signifi- 
cant indicator of the trend. Amongst the most important developments 
had been the Kennett Liberal government’s Funding and Service Agree- 
ments in Victoria in the early 1990s. As Marilyn Webster wrote: “With 
the application of a contractualist approach to the management of their 


4 Mark Chaves and William Tsitsos, ‘Congregations and Social Services: What They 
Do, How They Do It, and with Whom; Nonprofit and Voluntary Sector Quarterly 30, no. 4 
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nal of Church and State 42, no. 1 (2000), pp. 38-67. 
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relationship with government, [church] agencies have been shocked into 
a re-examination of what is fundamental to the content and process of 
their work.” A second significant development was the Howard Liberal 
government's creation in 1997 of a quasi-market for employment ser- 
vices, the Job Network, in which the Commonwealth government pri- 
vatised the management of the unemployed, setting out to create a “fully 
contested market?! Church and community agencies, along with private 
companies, tendered for contracts to run the system and found them- 
selves bound into an administrative structure that could require them to 
penalise the poor for non-compliance. One analysis of the first round 
of contracts argued church agencies were responding to incentives to 
reduce service quality, to refuse co-operation with agencies which were 
now competitors, and to restrict their advocacy by moderating policy 
criticism.’ A high-watermark of unease amongst the churches came in 
mid-2005, when the Commonwealth proposed significantly increased 
penalties if the unemployed failed to comply. An alliance of churches 
joined in condemnation; the Salvation Army argued suspending welfare 
benefits was inconsistent with “Christian justice,” while the Brotherhood 
of St. Laurence described the new rules as turning churches into “welfare 
policemen?! While it should be recognised that the Job Network is a rad- 
ical experiment within the transnational shift towards sub-contracting 
welfare, the experience has jolted some churches into an appropriate 
soul-searching about the place of religious values in ministering to, and 
administering, the poor.'! It has helped revive debate about the respec- 
tive roles of church and state in welfare, and about the tensions between 
efficiency and mission, policy and faith. 
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That debate has its own past, and the second development in welfare 
research helps historicise these contemporary dilemmas. A focus on 
the mixed economy of welfare involves recognition of the long and 
tangled history of relationships between the state, the market, the family, 
and civil society (or what the British call the “voluntary sector”). Key 
contributions include work by Finlayson, who described the moving 
frontier between the state and mutual aid bodies, and Lewis, who gave 
greater prominence to the gendered nature of the ways state, market, 
and family have been positioned by government policy; Kidd provided a 
more historiographical analysis of how the state and the voluntary sector 
had changed since the nineteenth century, while Norman Johnson's work 
was more contemporary, comparing cross-national patterns.’ 

Finlayson and Lewis both warned against ahistorical assumptions 
about the inevitable growth of state welfare at the expense of church and 
other welfare agencies. As the latter put it: “Rather than seeing the story 
of the modern Welfare State as a simple movement from individualism to 
collectivism and ever increasing amounts of (benevolent) state interven- 
tion, it is more accurate to see Britain as always having had a mixed econ- 
omy of welfare”! Similarly, Finlayson argued that the “moving frontier” 
between the state and the voluntary sector in Britain was primarily deter- 
mined by the policies and sentiments of the former, and that the post-war 
declaration that the voluntary sector was dead had proven premature. 
In describing the voluntary sector, he drew on Beveridge’s distinction 
between “self-regarding” groups, such as friendly societies and mutual 
aid associations, and “other-regarding” organisations offering services to 
others, including church agencies alongside charitable and philanthropic 
bodies.'* Such analyses of the mixed economy have developed in parallel 
to histories directing more attention to the performance of the welfare 
transaction, where the giver of charity meets the recipient. Here, histo- 
rians have attended to how both parties are bound into acting out class, 
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gender, and the gift relationship.” As a consequence, there has been some 
moderation of earlier cynicism about the cultural meanings of the gift of 
charity, including Frank Prochaska’s insistence that charity is part of civic 
virtue and often informed by faith, as the ordinary act of kindness that 
helps make civility and community.’ 

One common theme in these studies is a focus on how the action, 
or inaction, of the state shapes the development of the mixed economy 
of welfare. A second is that religious organisations have scarcely figured 
in this discussion. Finlayson wrote without reference to churches, and 
was mostly concerned with networks of charitable trusts, philanthropic 
hospitals, and friendly societies. Johnsons summary of organisations 
making up the voluntary sector today ignores churches, unless they were 
amongst what he called “organisations providing services for groups of 
‘clients? !” Writers such as Prochaska are more alert to the role of faith 
in the charitable act and in the organisations institutionalising it, but 
much of the literature about the mixed economy has focused on self- 
help and mutual aid organisations, envisaged in a largely secular frame. 
Nevertheless, church welfare has been an important part of the history 
of the mixed economy, and shifts in how churches position themselves 
have been a critical part of the relations between church and state.'® 


The mixed economy of late colonial welfare 


There were two legacies of the Old World that Australian colonists often 
struggled to avoid reproducing in the new; these were the established 
(Anglican) Church, and the English Poor Law. As John Stenhouse, Frank 
Lambert, and Hilary Carey show elsewhere in this volume, establishment 
was always an implausible and divisive issue in British colonies; the 
argument was largely over by the middle of the nineteenth century, 
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notwithstanding the sentimental attachment of some Anglicans to the 
idea. But avoiding the Poor Law of the Old World was a more complex 
matter, because this legacy meant different and contradictory things. 

The Poor Law had originally established a system of supporting the 
poor from parish rates, so long as the poor remained in their parish; 
while initially the church had a role, it was increasingly taken over by 
local authorities. With the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, the British 
state conceded to protests that confining the poor to their parish was 
restricting the development of a mobile labour market; the reforms in 
effect abolished “outdoor relief” to the poor outside the institutions of 
the poor-house and the workhouse, with the latter deliberately intended 
to make incarceration for the “able-bodied” less attractive than the bot- 
tom of the labour market. While never fully realised, public assistance 
had in principle ceased, but was often reinvented by philanthropic and 
church charities providing the same assistance to meet the same human 
needs. In this context, the Charity Organisation Society emerged with 
the self-appointed task of co-ordinating charitable action and stiffening 
its resolve, to prevent “imposition” and “pauperism.” 

Thomson’ analysis of the New Zealand case, and Brian Dickey’s of 
Australia, show how important and contradictory this legacy was in the 
New World. For liberals and the middle class, the Poor Law represented 
a notion of the entitlement of the poor, which would only lead to pau- 
perism, a condition of abject dependency mixed with insolent expecta- 
tion. For the labour movement, Poor Law workhouses represented the 
incarceration of the poor, violating their expectations of manly indepen- 
dence in the New World. The Australasian colonists thought about their 
welfare responses with the baggage of English debates, and were keen 
to avoid both the institutions of the Poor Law and its implication of state 
responsibility for the poor, preferring to rely instead on the private action 
of church and philanthropy.” But the division of labour that evolved is 
best seen as a result of state action, rather than as indifference creating a 
vacuum into which church and other associations rushed. As Kidd noted 
of the reduced role of the state in Britain after 1834: “A contraction of 
state provision ... transferred responsibility to the voluntary sector and 
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the family ... Thus in the nineteenth century, an enhanced role of charity 
and self-help ... was to a great extent a result of shifts in official policy. 
The selective discretionary gift of charity was considered preferable to 
notions of entitlement implicit in any legal machinery of relief?” In the 
New World, state action ensured the charitable sector was deliberately 
built around this “selective discretionary gift of charity,’ though often 
with state subsidies. 

The institutions created by the 1890s can be seen as three different 
types, each having antecedents in the Old World. First, often the oldest 
and most prominent, were large institutions run by independent boards 
drawn from their subscribers; hospitals and benevolent asylums in cap- 
ital cities and large country towns had this character. In the colony of 
Victoria, where they predominated, they expressed the ethos of self- 
governance and self-help that was so central to liberalism. They had been 
initiated through private philanthropy, in which the respectable consti- 
tuted a board of management and raised funds through subscriptions, 
while also enjoying state subsidies towards building costs and then main- 
tenance. Being a subscriber gave one the right to recommend “deserv- 
ing” people for care, and to participate in elections to the board of man- 
agement. Membership also, as in Britain, enabled the respectable mid- 
dle class to associate themselves with the prestige of eminent patrons, 
and to dispense their own local patronage through recommendations 
for care.?! The Sydney Benevolent Society, which provided rations to the 
poor who were visited by the 1897 Royal Commissioners, was run on 
this basis. Originally established in 1820, by 1861 the aged poor had been 
moved out to government-run asylums, and the Benevolent Asylum (as 
it was also called) was converted to housing for abandoned children and 
a maternity hospital for poor women. The Asylum had also established 
a weekly distribution of state-subsidised food parcels, as “outdoor relief” 
for those deemed “deserving,” including after “inquiry” in their homes. 
Sir Arthur Renwick, the president of both the Benevolent Society and of 
the State Children’s Relief Board, was married to the daughter of Sydney’s 
first Baptist minister, and was firmly within the evangelical tradition. He 
insisted on the autonomy of the Benevolent Asylum, as an institution “in 
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the hands of the benevolent ladies and gentlemen who devoted their time 
to it, and who, unencumbered by the trammels of Government official- 
dom, performed the work?” 

These subscription-based, autonomous institutions were prominent 
in Victoria, but underdeveloped in South Australia; in the latter colony, 
the state had by the 1860s established a comprehensive distribution of 
rations that looked like the pre-1834 Poor Law system. Dickey noted 
“it is an ironic commentary on the ‘respectable’ non-convict colony of 
South Australia that it alone should have come so close to resurrecting 
the English Poor Law.’ The reasons for such a systematic state role lay 
partly in the planned development of the colony, for selected passage 
implied responsibility for the fate of immigrants. But Dickey speculates 
it was also partly about sectarianism, for if church institutions were 
funded that would involve subsidising the Catholic Church, amongst 
others. On Dickey’s account, this was a case where the state crowded 
out the churches, for one consequence of the state’s role was to be an 
underdevelopment of church welfare bodies in Adelaide.” 

While these subscriber-based benevolent asylums and hospitals were 
inspired by faith as much as philanthropy, they had no direct relation with 
the churches. But a second form of colonial welfare—based on visiting 
the homes of the poor, dispensing charity, and assessing its recipients— 
was more explicitly related to the churches. In both the New and the Old 
Worlds, it was perhaps the most pervasive form of welfare in the nine- 
teenth century, involving complex interactions of sympathy and judge- 
ment on the part of the visitor, to be matched by submission and grati- 
tude on the part of the poor.”* Crucially, it involved the discretionary gift 
of charity, the skill of which lay in reading “character” and scrutinising 
the soul. The most pertinent examples, both of which were more promi- 
nent in Melbourne than in Sydney, were the Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
(LBS), which formed in Melbourne in 1845, and the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, which, after a false start in the 1850s, was established on 
firmer ground in the mid-1880s. 
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24 Prochaska. The Voluntary Impulse. (see above, n. 17). 
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Royal Commissioners and politicians tended to go a little weak at the 
knees describing the wonderful work of the LBS. It had been initiated in 
1845 at the Scots’ Church, when a group of ladies formed a Presbyterian 
Female Visiting Society. By 1891, there were 45 branches across Victo- 
ria. They were highly decentralised, and organised, as Shurlee Swain puts 
it, on a “parish” basis. And they were doing quite different things: dis- 
pensing food and firewood, the Melbourne branch also had an Industrial 
School to teach unmarried mothers laundry work, while the Brunswick 
branch provided small loans to buy sewing machines or workman's tools; 
the Geelong branch provided credit with local traders, and had estab- 
lished cottage homes for elderly women and deserted wives. The home 
visitation of the LBS was easily satirised as the work of “Lady Bounti- 
ful,” distributing largesse and condescension in equal measure under the 
guise of benevolence. Both Swain and Judith Godden have pointed to the 
English precedents for these ladies’ visiting societies, and have noted they 
provided a sphere in which middle-class women could be autonomous 
actors; less clear is the extent to which their philanthropic practice was 
a direct extension of their faith.” Certainly the ladies had a reputation 
for sharp-eyed discrimination. The Reverend Allan McVean, who rep- 
resented the Brunswick branch before a Victorian Royal Commission 
in 1891, said suitable women “must be shrewd and firm so as not to be 
imposed upon.” 

The poor rarely had the opportunity to voice whatever resentment they 
felt at the arrival of patronising ladies in their homes, in encounters where 
submission to cross-examination was exchanged for meagre rations. Like 
the circulation of patronage and philanthropy that ran through hospitals 
and benevolent asylums, home visitation was also a social transaction, in 
which ladies assisted, examined, and instructed the poor. David Bennet, 
the secretary of the Victorian Trades Hall Council, touched on this when 
he told the commission that while “the ladies’ benevolent societies do a 
vast amount of good,” there was “sometimes an air of patronage and a 
mixing up of religious teaching with charity.” Although conceding that, 
as an engineer, he was most connected with “provident people” and “not 
called upon to deal with the poorer class,” he thought “there is always 
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an air of patronage, an objectionable one, with a committee of ladies or 
gentlemen of higher social position managing institutions. I know we 
should resent that???” 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul was, on the face of it, similar to the 
LBS, except for the obvious difference of gender. Composed of Catholic 
laymen, they too visited the poor, distributing “tickets” to be redeemed 
at local shops. They met in small parish groups (“conferences”) to assess 
their encounters with the poor; in 1891, there were only six conferences 
concentrated in the inner suburbs of Melbourne.”® Although ostensibly 
similar to the work of the ladies, there were two significant differences. St. 
Vincent de Paul insisted on independence and received no state subsidy, 
which meant they could only distribute what was collected through their 
parishes. And they were somewhat less concerned about discriminating 
the deserving from the undeserving. As Charles Grondona, the vice- 
president of the society, told the Victorian Royal Commission: “It is better 
that charity should be abused to a certain extent than that it should be 
chained up and trammelled about with all sorts of restraints, as if it were 
a dangerous animal ... I would rather that charity should be bestowed 
unnecessarily on two or three unworthy recipients, than that one case 
of genuine suffering should go unrelieved”””? They were working on the 
principle that Christ’s suffering in the crucifixion was replicated in social 
suffering, and that in meeting the poor they saw the face of Christ. Lay 
Catholic men practised their own sanctification, “esteeming ourselves 
happy ... in offering something to Jesus Christ in the person of the 
poor, and in being able to bring some relief to His suffering members??? 
This approach was rather incomprehensible to the Royal Commissioners. 
They were concerned it led to precisely the “indiscriminate” charity that 


27 Ibid., 6: pp. 778-779; see also Swain, ‘Negotiating Poverty’ (see above, n. 16). 
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the Charity Organisation Society, created in Melbourne in 1887 and well 
represented on the commission, intended to expunge. 

The Society also ran a shelter for destitute men in Fitzroy, and this 
overlaps with the third type of welfare provision, the network of more 
explicitly church-based institutions. They were often small, only occa- 
sionally subsidised, largely autonomous of state direction, and generally 
run by religious communities rather than committees of “ladies or gen- 
tlemen?” The St. Vincent de Paul Home was established in 1887 “to pro- 
vide poor men, who are deserving and for the time being thoroughly 
destitute, with temporary shelter for a few nights, breakfast, and the use 
of the bath in the morning”?! Church-based organisations such as these 
flourished in the depression of the early 1890s, grafted onto older church 
institutions such as orphanages and womens refuges. Institutions shelter- 
ing, disciplining, and reforming unmarried mothers included the Carl- 
ton Protestant Refuge, established in the 1850s with accommodation for 
about 40. This was tiny compared with the massive Abbotsford Convent, 
established by the Catholic Sisters of the Good Shepherd in the 1860s; by 
the end of the century its Magdalen Asylum for “fallen women” housed 
over 300 “penitents; who maintained a farm and a commercial laun- 
dry, and its Industrial School housed another 300 girls.** The churches, 
particularly the Catholics, also had a long-standing investment in very 
large orphanages. But, as with differences in who ran benevolent asy- 
lums, there were differences between the colonies in the respective roles 
of church and state in care for children. In 1881, New South Wales had 
established the State Children’s Relief Board to administer destitute chil- 
dren, with a major focus on foster care, in effect deinstitutionalising its 
former “barrack-like” accommodation. Fostering out became the dom- 
inant model in NSW and South Australia, though the Catholic Church 
resisted the trend in NSW, concerned to maintain its control of souls.” In 
Victoria, churches of various denominations continued to run children’s 
institutions, while the state ran them in Tasmania.*4 
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Alongside these well-established institutions, new church agencies 
emerged in the last decades of the nineteenth century, inspired by social 
Christianity and combining an evangelical worry about the vices of the 
poor with campaigns for social reform. One example was the Salvation 
Army, first established in Australia in 1880. An offshoot of Methodism, 
and inspired by its mission to take Christianity to the inner city poor, the 
Army distributed food vouchers, and ran “Prison-gate Brigades,” shel- 
tering men and women as they left prison; their “Rescued Sisters’ Work” 
included a home to rescue women from prostitution, and a maternity 
home described to the 1891 commissioners as “for the better class of 
young women who may have been led astray under the promise of mar- 
riage.’*> The Wesley Central Mission was similar, established in 1893, on 
the model of Methodist missions to the inner city; its early work included 
a leading role in the campaign against factory “sweating”? Renate Howe 
has described the Wesley Mission, along with the ambitiously-titled Aus- 
tralian Church founded by Charles Strong in 1885, as the main centres 
of a social Christianity that in the 1890s combined inner salvation with 
commitments to social reform.*” 

Strong had also established a “Social Improvement, Friendly Help and 
Children’s Aid Society” in the Collingwood slums, visiting the poor “to 
take charge of and send to homes in the country neglected children, 
or the children of parents in poor circumstances”; it was clear from 
his account this was sometimes against the parents’ will. Receiving no 
government subsidy, the society raised funds through donations. He 
had concluded from working in the slums that while labour was a 
commodity, and competition rather than co-operation prevailed, “justice 
and mercy are ignored, men and women are mere ‘hands, and [the] 
rewards of industry are inequitably distributed”?! Strong’s church was a 
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radical organisation, an incubator of reform campaigns, and was where 
the suffragist, Vida Goldstein, worshipped, along with her father, Jacob, 
a key figure in the Charity Organisation Society. While some of his 
advocacy was about their vices, Strong’s sympathy for the poor also 
revealed the liberalism he had developed through his divinity studies 
at Glasgow University. Marian Sawer has suggested Glasgow was an 
important conduit for the transmission of social liberalism to Australia, 
and hence for the social reform theology described in this volume by 
Stewart Brown.°? 

This complex mixed economy of welfare in the late nineteenth century 
was made up of sedimented layers of thinking about charity. Subscriber- 
based asylums and hospitals grew out of the philanthropic efforts of 
middle-class men, banding together to provide philanthropy and in the 
process to earn social prestige. A second type of welfare, visiting the poor, 
was based on networks of worthy citizens who took their charity into the 
homes of the poor with localised, intimate, and often intrusive visits. A 
third form of provision, specialised church organisations, were an inher- 
itance of earlier institutions, such as orphanages and refuges, now also 
overlaid with new agencies representing the rise of evangelical Christian- 
ity in missions to the urban poor. As much as these were organisations 
for producing charity, they were also associations of like-minded citi- 
zens. This dimension is suggested by the recurrence of the word “society,” 
with its old (Lockean) resonance of a self-governing group that consti- 
tuted itself to further common ends. The Sydney Benevolent Society, the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the Friendly 
Societies: all constituted themselves as voluntary associations. In the New 
World, immigrant communities reproduced the associations of civil soci- 
ety of the Old World, in which small meetings of a suburban branch, of 
a parish conference, or of an asylum committee all produced mutuality 
while performing class and gender. 

Only some parts of these welfare domains had a direct relationship 
to the colonial state. Significant public subsidies for asylums and the 
LBS were a transaction in which the colonial state held responsibility for 
poverty at arm's length; while the organisations would remain without 
regulation, the state would remain without responsibility. Other parts of 
this mixed economy, such as orphanages, missions, rescue homes, and 
prison-gate visiting, received little or no subsidy, and flourished under 
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the seemingly indifferent eye of the colonial state. At first, it could seem 
this mixed economy of church and state action emerged by default, with 
the initiative coming from individuals and churches. But the analyses 
of Kidd and Thomson, of a “liberal state” with a conscious preference 
for leaving the poor to be administered at the discretion of charity and 
faith, point to a more purposive role for the state in shaping this divi- 
sion of labour. The Sydney Morning Herald, in an article about the Syd- 
ney City Mission in 1893, made it plain why private benevolence was 
preferable: “Where a duty is undertaken by the State, and the individ- 
ual is relieved of any personal trouble, he ceases to take personal interest 
in the ills and needs of his fellows, his charitable instincts become atro- 
phied from disuse, and the ... whole moral effect on the public spirit is 
sacrificed.”*° A preference for private action was partly about limiting the 
state, because state provision would encourage pauperism, while replac- 
ing philanthropic action would atrophy “charitable instincts.” 

But this personal, discretionary touch was also fundamentally about 
faith; for only a relationship suffused by faith could lift up the poor and 
ensure the exercise of charity was itself the practice of Christian benev- 
olence; only direct encounters with the poor could ensure the requi- 
site soul-searching of giver and recipient. The autonomy of these groups 
from the state was thus also about the personal responsibility of Chris- 
tian actors, as the practice of their faith and as an extension of their 
church, even when not governed by their church. As the Sydney newspa- 
per, The Presbyterian, put it in 1890, “They who give and those who get are 
alike blessed:”*! The voluntary, local associations of these “societies” sig- 
nified understandings of what bound them together, and this was about 
visions of faith as much as of culture. Their values were more diverse than 
the term “charity” suggests, because charity had different nuances. Some 
insisted self-help and thrift were essential to a well-ordered life, while 
others argued reform, even redistribution, was necessary to improve the 
condition of the poor; there were those for whom individual redemption 
could only come through stamping out the evils of alcohol, prostitution, 
and gambling, and those with a more tolerant view of human failings; 
there were those who thought the bread of charity should be bitter, to 
ensure it remained a salutary lesson, and those for whom it was an obli- 
gation of compassion. 


4° Quoted in Bollen, Protestantism and Social Reform in New South Wales (see above, 
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The moving frontier in the twentieth century 


Welfare state developments over the course of the twentieth century had 
a profound effect in reshaping these relationships between church and 
state. In the last years of the nineteenth century, colonial governments 
in Wellington, Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide debated aged pensions, 
against the backdrop of a transnational discussion. The introduction of 
the pension in the first three of these British colonies significantly altered 
where the frontier between church and state lay in the domain of care for 
the elderly poor. The vignette with which we began showed that if the 
elderly poor could not live on the meagre rations of philanthropic and 
church distribution, they faced the option of entering the asylum; but 
it also showed the revulsion with which incarceration was regarded. As 
Kewley noted, “a reaction against the institutional method of care” for the 
elderly poor played a large part in establishing the aged pension in New 
South Wales.’ In that state, the pension was regarded as an entitlement of 
the “veterans of labour,’ who should not face incarceration. In 1900, New 
South Wales and Victoria followed the New Zealand example in intro- 
ducing an old age pension hedged about with restrictions and a meagre 
ration in itself, but provided as a statutory right with few discretionary 
judgements about entitlement or amounts. For labour and social liberal 
activists, what was most crucial was to remove the arbitrary judgement 
of ladies and gentlemen, and this also meant a contraction of the social 
role of Christian benevolence that had informed those judgements.” The 
moving frontier between state and church shifted, because the pension 
provided a modest alternative to many who otherwise had had to rely on 
charity. 

If we cast our focus over the twentieth century, we can see the ways 
in which this mixed economy changed yet remained much the same. The 
patterns of the late nineteenth century continued; the initiative largely lay 
with governments, there were significant variations between the different 
states, and church agencies reorganised their work as a result. Two 
significant developments at the Commonwealth level were indicative. 
In 1909, the Commonwealth introduced a national old age pension, 
modelled on that of New South Wales, paid from general taxation and 
tightly targeted. Dickey found that the records of the South Australian 
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Destitute Board showed an immediate fall in the number of elderly 
people requiring “outdoor relief?“ A second Commonwealth initiative 
was the maternity allowance, introduced by the Fisher Labor government 
in 1912. Paid as a lump sum to the mother, at every birth, it was without 
a means test and regardless of marital status. Fisher framed it as ensuring 
poverty should not prevent women having medical care, in order to 
lower the risks of childbirth. Here church and state clashed, for some 
Protestant churches objected to unmarried mothers being included. John 
Rentoul, professor of biblical languages and Christian philosophy at 
the University of Melbournes Ormond College, led a delegation to tell 
Fisher “the proposal to give the bonus to unmarried mothers was evil, 
foolish and perilous” and would be “a premium on lust: But Fisher was 
implacable, and the result was a substantial increase in the proportion of 
births attended by a doctor.*® Given the role of churches in refuges for 
unmarried mothers, the maternity allowance would not so much have 
reduced their work as ensured the safety of the women concerned. 

The Commonwealth fell inactive in social policy between 1912 and 
1941, if we leave aside the generous welfare state developed after the Great 
War for war widows, veterans, and their dependents. This was when Aus- 
tralia moved from being a social laboratory initiating reforms, to being 
a “welfare laggard,” just as other countries developed their welfare sys- 
tems.*” Proposals for child endowment and for a social insurance scheme 
to fund new benefits came to nothing, and what little was done was taken 
up by some Labor states. In 1922, the Queensland Labor government 
introduced compulsory unemployment insurance, directed at seasonal 
workers, while the Lang Labor government in NSW introduced widows’ 
pensions in 1926, followed by means-tested family allowances in 1927; 
these latter initiatives were significant in providing income support for 
families in poverty. 

The relative lack of action in social policy meant most Australians 
entered the Great Depression with little protection against the disaster 
of mass unemployment. The first stages of the Depression were dealt 
with entirely by the states, while the Commonwealth struggled with 
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the stringencies of “sound finance.” The general pattern was that state 
governments increased their subsidies to existing agencies to try to deal 
with growing poverty, usually in the form of food rations. In Adelaide, 
the existing Children’s Welfare and Public Relief Department distributed 
rations until 1930, after which an Unemployment Relief Council was 
established and took on the work of distributing rations, and then work 
for sustenance.** In Sydney, the Benevolent Society was given additional 
resources to distribute rations; Robin Walker argues food was the major 
part of “Mr. Lang’s Dole.” But increasingly in NSW, distribution was 
through police stations and labour exchanges and, in January 1931, 
the historic role of the Benevolent Society as a distribution outlet was 
terminated. “It was an unremarked but nevertheless significant turning 
point by which the state ... took over the whole direct responsibility for 
unemployment relief?” 

Ronald Mendelsohn described the initial approach to the Depression 
in Melbourne and Sydney as “almost amateur,” with its reliance on exist- 
ing “voluntary societies ... as their relieving agents”? While in South 
Australia and NSW churches had no formal role, in Victoria two of 
the older faith-based agencies were critical in the first years, as govern- 
ments relied on the Ladies’ Benevolent Society and the Salvation Army 
to deal with the crisis. In 1927, the LBS had 25 branches across Mel- 
bourne, though its central branch was by far the most influential; cov- 
ering the inner-city working-class suburbs, it received over half the total 
government grant.”! It took on added responsibility for distributing state- 
subsidised food, while continuing its investigations of the poor in their 
homes. When a conservative government returned to power in late 1928, 
the subsidy was reduced; the premier claimed they were being too soft 
and “the State was being taken down.” The ladies protested that “it must 
be remembered that we are really doing [the governments] work,” but 
that work was increasingly difficult as the tide of human misery rose. 
Although a new Labor government in 1929 restored the level of subsidy, 
the ladies were still overwhelmed. They expressed their despair in their 
1930 Annual Report: “Surely it is not too much to ask that if committees 
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such as ours are voluntarily giving up our time, thought and sympathy 
to our less fortunate fellow beings, they may be spared the ever present 
worry of insufficient funds??? 

The Salvation Army was doing the government's work at a greater 
distance, without subsidy, when it was assigned the responsibility for 
dealing with single unemployed men. Mendelsohn described the Army 
as the largest charity in Melbourne. “It avoided enquiring into applicants’ 
religion or other antecedents, it had a no-nonsense approach, and it was 
known as strictly disciplined and authoritarian, but fair and reasonably 
generous?” They prided themselves on not judging the poor as did other 
charities; as the War Cry declared in March 1930: “[A] man might be 
down but never out, while God lives and loves. Every man can be led 
to the right path.”*4 The Army was also tenacious about its independence 
from the state; it had not registered with the Charities Board, and received 
no state grants. As the crisis deepened, they established new night shelters 
for single men and several soup kitchens, partly funded by public appeals. 
In 1930, the government handed over responsibility for a shelter in an old 
repatriation depot at Jolimont; this was the point at which the Salvation 
Army began receiving government subsidy for the work.” 

In the first years of the Depression, the state in Victoria had relied 
on church-based agencies to distribute increased food rations. These 
ramshackle arrangements were substantially altered in mid-1930 with 
the Unemployment Relief Act; in addition to funding relief works, it 
established a fixed rate of sustenance pay, as opposed to discretionary 
charitable relief.” The LBS agreed to distribute this sustenance, but was 
soon running out of funds again. Disputes with the government about 
the level of funding were countered by the Labor premier’s accusation 
they were being too lenient, and criticism grew of the ladies’ humiliating 
treatment of the unemployed. A union deputation to the premier in May 
1930 argued that “the average trades unionist would not go to the Benev- 
olent Societies because they did not care to humiliate themselves”; they 
demanded work instead.” Such sentiments spoke of a long tradition of 
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working-class resentment against Lady Bountiful, as well as of the pre- 
carious position of male breadwinning identity during mass unemploy- 
ment. And this was the beginning of the end for the ladies. By mid-July, 
municipal councils were taking up a government offer to distribute sus- 
tenance in return for local works, and by August the LBS was largely out 
of the picture. The Salvation Army also lost most of its position in the 
same period. After criticism of the quality of their shelters, single unem- 
ployed men were transferred to a former army camp at Broadmeadows, 
with a Lieutenant Colonel as “camp commander”. There was a clear 
expectation that increasingly militant and restive single men could be 
kept under better control in such a camp. Hence, by the end of 1930, the 
states response to unemployment had shifted from relying on two major 
charitable organisations to replacing them with municipal distribution 
underpinned by work for sustenance. 

In retrospect, it is astonishing that governments in the Depression 
at first thought they could rely on old patterns of church and philan- 
thropic aid. In part, they underestimated what was happening; contem- 
porary policy-makers could not envisage they were at the start of the 
Great Depression. In addition, it was about walking into the future while 
looking backwards, something policy often does. When the scale of the 
cataclysm became clear, the state slowly shouldered greater responsibili- 
ties, but the Victorian Charities Board continued to champion the char- 
ity model, declaring in 1933 that government initiatives, including suste- 
nance work had “rendered the work of the Ladies Benevolent Societies in 
their legitimate sphere difficult by competition ... The position is obvi- 
ously unsound and should be rectified, otherwise many Societies will be 
forced out of existence and the care of the poor will become entirely a 
governmental responsibility’? This warning about taking on a govern- 
mental responsibility, and being seen to take it on, signalled a major shift 
that was in fact underway. 

The assumption from the mid-twentieth century was that church and 
other charitable welfare had been replaced by a state taking on its rational 
responsibilities. For key policy figures, such as Mendelsohn in Australia 
and Richard Titmus in Britain, the failures of the Depression demon- 
strated that only a state-based system could be both just and ratio- 
nal. As Mendelsohn put it: “Church social endeavour moved towards 
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community support activities when the State took over the duty of social 
security support on a universal basis?”® An old form of welfare based 
on the discretionary judgement of the middle-class, informed by Chris- 
tianity, and predicated on distinguishing the “deserving” from the “unde- 
serving, was to be replaced by administrative rationality, predicated on 
notions of entitlement. It was a key principle of administrative planning 
after World War Two. Pinker described Titmus’s hostility to voluntary 
involvement as “uncompromising ... any significant expansion in the 
role of the private and voluntary sectors would undermine the principle 
of equity, increase inequalities and weaken social solidarity.’®' Similarly, 
Mendelsohn wrote: “The Depression removed forever the voluntary soci- 
eties as the main source of relief. While it was in progress it overtaxed 
them, but more importantly it outmoded their philosophy of relief, the 
nineteenth century emphasis on moral failure to cope. ... By the begin- 
ning of the 1939-1945 war, voluntary charity as the mainstay of support 
against industrially caused distress had faded away.’ For the champi- 
ons of post-war administration, the largely church-based charitable sec- 
tor had been effectively extinguished by the state taking on its rational 
“duty of social security support? But Finlayson has more recently mod- 
erated this assumption of the extinction of church or voluntary welfare 
with a more balanced assessment: “Although the simple linear model of 
a progression from “active citizen” to “active state” overlooks the con- 
tinuing presence of voluntarism, there can be little doubt that, over the 
period as a whole, the proportions of the component parts of the mixed 
economy changed in favour of the state? This judgement about Britain 
holds equally true in Australia. With the establishment of an expanded 
set of welfare benefits, the balance had clearly shifted towards the state. 
Child endowment in 1941, initiated by the Menzies government, was fol- 
lowed by widows’ pensions in 1942, funeral benefits in 1943, and unem- 
ployment and sickness benefits in 1945, with the latter seen by Labor 
as finally implementing unfinished business.® The consequences of this 
tightly means-tested welfare state for the balance of church and state in 
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the mixed economy were profound. Income support for the poor was 
never generous but, like the aged pension, provided support for those 
who had otherwise always been the charity sector’s main “clients.” 

However, rather than losing their welfare function, in the post-war 
years the churches maintained the niche they had in children’s institu- 
tional care and expanded into some new areas, such as care for the frail 
aged. These changes can be seen in the annual reports on the charitable 
sector in Victoria. In 1945, there were 45 children’s homes across Victo- 
ria, at least 25 of which were clearly church-based; they included large 
Catholic orphanages (St. Vincent de Paul’s Boys and Girls Orphanages, 
and St. Catherine's and St. Augustine’s Orphanages), as well as the Wesley 
Central Mission Training Farm, the Church of England Homes for Chil- 
dren and the Salvation Army Children’s Home. In addition, the Charities 
Board provided grants-in-aid, on a relatively parsimonious scale, to nine 
church-run “foundling homes’, six “rescue homes” for pregnant women, 
and five “refuges and reformatories,’ including the Melbourne City Mis- 
sion Maternity Home and the Presbyterian Girls’ Home. There were also 
eleven “homes for the aged and infirm’, most of which were religious, 
and 32 registered church organisations, such as the Abbotsford Prison 
Gate Home, run by the Salvation Army and the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul.® 

How had this changed fifteen years later? Far from declining, the 1960 
annual report listed more children’s homes (51) and of these, at least 
30 were clearly church-based. In addition, twelve “foundling homes and 
refuges” were being supported, but only four “Rescue Homes (Female)”. 
The most significant change since 1945 was in the number of hostels for 
the aged, signalling realignment along the frontier of the mixed economy. 
The number of homes for aged care had grown from 21 in 1945, to 
79 in 1960 across Victoria. At least 23 of these were faith-based, to 
judge by their names, such as the Yarlee Methodist Old People’s Home, 
Eventide Lutheran Homes, the Hillsview Home for Aged Christians, 
the Wangaratta Wesley Homes and the Maryknoll Cottage Scheme for 
Elderly People.®* And a decade later, in 1970, the number of children’s 
homes had increased somewhat; but, more remarkably, the total number 
of hostels for the aged (including benevolent homes that had taken on 
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the same function) had grown dramatically, to 142 across Victoria. At 
least 27 of these were evidently church-based, and this may be an under- 
estimation where homes did not have an explicitly religious name.” 

This major shift in the roles of church and state in care for the aged 
reflected deliberate government policy. In 1954, the Menzies govern- 
ment, in the Aged Person’s Homes Act, had established a Commonwealth 
matching grant to cover part of the capital costs of building accommo- 
dation for the aged, and, in 1957, the funding was increased to a ratio 
of two to one, further increasing the incentives. The act restricted eli- 
gibility for these matching grants to churches, charitable or benevolent 
bodies, and ex-servicemen’s organisations. The policy was very effec- 
tive in its intention, to entice non-government groups, and especially 
the churches, into providing aged accommodation on the principle of 
encouraging voluntary effort and self-help. It was an opportunity par- 
ticularly taken up in Victoria, where church and other welfare agencies 
moved into aged care.® Like the earlier development of children’s insti- 
tutions, this represented a substantial contracting-out of aged services 
to the non-government, especially the church, sector. And it signalled 
another niche for the churches in the mixed economy of welfare, driven 
again by state policy. 


Conclusion 


Much of this chapter has focused on the mixed economy of welfare 
established by the end of the nineteenth century and, in many impor- 
tant ways, this no longer exists. Subscriber-based benevolent asylums in 
country towns, where they still stand, have been transformed into gov- 
ernment hospitals; the Ladies Benevolent Society is no more, though 
St. Vincent de Paul continues its work. But some over-arching themes 
suggest continuity as much as disjunction. The divergent trajectories of 
colonial welfare continued into the modern period, particularly in chil- 
dren's institutions, which remained the sphere of state governments. The 
eventual establishment of national welfare benefits, however, must have 
had an evening-out effect on the colonial divergences in the balance 
between state, and church, and other organisations. Most significantly, 
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it is clear that—although church and other civil society groups can take 
initiatives—it is the state which most influences where the frontier lies 
in this mixed economy. Whether it was the colonial state in Melbourne 
eschewing responsibility to encourage private faith-based effort, or the 
colonial state in Adelaide taking on a larger role and crowding out the 
development of church agencies, in both cases political action shaped the 
division of labour. With the post-war system of welfare benefits, the divi- 
sion of labour changed again, but did not consign church and other agen- 
cies to extinction. The expansion of church homes for the aged after 1954 
demonstrates how significant policy and public funds are in re-shaping 
the mixed economy, and how adroitly some churches seized the oppor- 
tunity. 

Contemporary policy shifts to devolve service delivery to church and 
other non-government agencies occur in a radically different policy 
climate. There are more significant constraints built into purchaser- 
provider contracts than in the old system of subsidies with occasional 
inspections. When the Salvation Army’s Employment Plus became the 
largest Job Network contractor in the nation, it was not simply reprising 
its role in Victoria in the Depression; it was contractually bound to the 
state to deal with welfare recipients in accordance with administrative 
rules of governance and incentives of funding. A range of dilemmas has 
emerged in the contemporary debate about church and state in welfare, 
including whether church agencies should do the states work under 
such conditions; whether a church agency becomes part of the state 
or remains in any meaningful sense part of the church; whether such 
agencies can contain what has been called “mission drift,” a term with 
both corporate and religious resonances; and whether the necessities 
of compliance and efficiency change the character of a church agency. 
In the late nineteenth century, church welfare was largely autonomous 
from a state that sometimes subsidised it, and doing welfare work was an 
extension of an individual’s faith and an exercise of personal discretion; 
today, we could say that church welfare is substantially controlled by 
the state that pays for it, and church agencies struggle to maintain any 
meaningful link back to their founding church and its faithful. The 
frontier between church and state appears not so much to move as to 
blur, because church and state, provider and purchaser, are difficult to 
distinguish. If that is a new dilemma in the relationship of church and 
state in welfare, it is nevertheless one with a deep history. 


FROM ANGLICAN GAOL TO RELIGIOUS PLURALISM: 
RE-CASTING ANGLICAN VIEWS 
OF CHURCH AND STATE IN AUSTRALIA 


BRUCE KAYE 


The convict colony of New South Wales was established at a time when Great 
Britain was a Protestant nation with an established episcopal church in England, 
which held significant state power. The oath declared by the governor at Sydney 
Cove in 1788 included a denial of Roman Catholic teaching on the nature of the 
Eucharist. The only religious services were provided by an Anglican chaplain. 
Less than fifty years later, the special relationship of the Church of England to the 
colonial state was changing and new political and religious plurality was in place 
within a period of fifteen years. This was not before important social institutions 
had been established embedding social values influenced by the old values while 
looking to the future. Although the Australian Constitution of 1900 retained the 
idea of public religion, the nature of the state and the institutional fracturing 
of the Anglican Church meant that old categories of church and state had 
fundamentally changed. This chapter considers the contemporary relationship 
between church and state in Australia in the light of the country’s origins as an 
Anglican gaol. 


This chapter raises questions about the value of the categories “church” 
and “state” in dealing with the present social and religious conditions 
in Australia. Considerable research has been done on social values, but 
there has been less said about the social institutions which express and 
sustain those values. Anglicans represent a useful study of the changes 
in the character of religion in Australia which directly affect notions 
of church and state. The category questions relate to a range of issues 
with which other contributors have engaged. This chapter looks to a re- 
casting of the categories and a more systematic and nuanced idea of 
institutions. 

On the 26 January 1788 the Union flag was raised at Sydney Cove by 
marines from the ship Supply; a volley was fired and three cheers were 
raised, some port was drunk as well. Eleven days later, Arthur Phillip 
addressed a gathering of convicts and a small band of others following the 
first night of full settlement at Sydney Cove. He made it crystal clear to 
all present that order would be enforced by the power he had been given 
as governor. His commission was read out and also an act of the British 
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parliament establishing a court of civil jurisdiction, which showed that 
order was also be imposed on the small number of free settlers who had 
come on the first fleet. 

A more solemn event occurred on 13 February when Phillip took 
his oaths of office before Judge Advocate David Collins. The first oath 
asserted that King George III was the “lawful and rightful king of the 
Realm” against other listed claimants; the second assured Phillip would 
defend that right. The third declared “that I do believe that there is not 
any Transubstantiation in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper or in the 
elements of Bread and Wine at or after the consecration thereof by any 
person whatsoever.’ This was a penal colony of late eighteenth-century 
Protestant Britain, a Christian nation with two established churches, the 
Church of England and the Church of Scotland. Its newest colony was 
essentially an Anglican gaol with a singular focus of authority in the 
governor, whose instructions gave him almost unqualified power.' 

Two-hundred-and-twenty years later, on 5 September 2008, Quentin 
Bryce swore that she would bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth the Second, her heirs and successors according to law, and that 
she would well and truly serve according to law, in the office of Governor- 
General of the Commonwealth of Australia, and would do right to all 
manner of people after the laws and usages of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, without fear or favour, affection or ill will.” In the speech delivered 
at her swearing-in ceremony, she began by acknowledging the traditional 
indigenous keepers of the land and identified her position as forming part 
of the institutions of Australia’s parliamentary democracy.’ She went on 
to describe contemporary Australia as having a growing capacity to bal- 
ance tradition with renewal which, she said, was a sure and uplifting sign 
of our standing as a sophisticated and highly functional civilised soci- 
ety, and member of the global community. Underpinning that capacity 
were: respect for the dignity, worth, and human rights of every individ- 
ual; insistence on equality of access to justice and opportunity; belief in 
each other's ability to contribute to our enrichment and endurance; and 
an abiding commitment to a fair and inclusive society. 


' See F. Watson, Historical Records of Australia (Sydney: Library Committee of the 
Commonwealth Parliament, 1914-), Series IV Legal Papers, Section A, 1: pp. 19-22. 

2 ‘Commission of Quentin Alice Louise Bryce to the Governor-General of Australia; 
Commonwealth of Australia Gazette No. $181, 10 September 2008, pp. 3-4. 

3 ‘Address by Her Excellency Ms Quentin Bryce AC on the Occasion of Swearing- 
in Ceremony as Governor General, Parliament House, Canberra, 5 September 2008; 
http://www.gg.gov.au/governorgeneral/speech.php?id=463, accessed 15 November 2008. 
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A great deal had happened in between these two events. The gaol 
had become a democratic nation. The singular authority of the gover- 
nor and its military power was long gone, and in its place there was now 
a governor-general’s office that was simply one part of a more widely dis- 
persed set of political institutions. The indigenous people were acknowl- 
edged. A set of social values and public institutions had developed and 
the society was inclusive. There was no monopoly religion or church. 
There was no theological commitment to define the obligations of public 
office or the religious commitment of the state. The Crown was still there, 
but it was a crown established under Australian laws locally enacted. It 
was an inclusive and plural society from the standpoint of the character 
of its population and also in the operation of its social institutions. 

How did such a transformation take place? A great deal of the literature 
on church-state relations for the Anglicans in Australia has been written 
in order to answer questions about the legal status of the church and 
as part of the study of the emergence of church constitutions.* During 
the nineteenth century the broader social and political side of the debate 
was how to deal with a plurality of churches that were of more or less 
equal legal standing in the community. Those issues were resolved in 
general in the middle of the nineteenth century by dismantling the 
Anglican hegemony and later abolishing state aid to churches. These 
changes reached their climax in the later education acts which provided 
for a state system that was secular in that it was controlled by the state 
and not the church, but religious in that general religious education 
was part of the curriculum and churches were allowed access to teach 
the particularities of their tradition. This division between general and 
particular was unacceptable to Roman Catholics who established their 
own separate school system at their own very considerable cost.” 

At Federation the constitution set out in Clause 116 some appar- 
ently clear guidelines while retaining in the preamble a clear reference to 
God—as indeed did the oath of the current governor-general. The High 
Court interpretation of clause 116 has taken Australia in a different direc- 
tion from the USA. Whereas the US tradition has moved to a doctrine of 


4 See for example P. Young, ‘Church and State in the Legal Tradition of Australia, 
Journal of Anglican Studies 1, no. 2 (2003), pp. 92-118, R. Border, Church and State 
in Australia 1788-1872: A Constitutional Study of the Church of England in Australia 
(London: SPCK, 1962), J. Davis, Australian Anglicans and Their Constitution (Canberra: 
Acorn Press, 1993). 

5 See A. Austin, Australian Education 1788-1900: Church, State and Public Education 
in Colonial Australia (Melbourne: Pitman, 1961). 
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separation of church and state and a doctrine of non-entanglement, the 
Australian version has moved to a position of non-separation of church 
and state and a doctrine of equitable entanglement. The broader and 
social institutional effect of this has been to assert that religion has a 
recognised place in public life and in public institutions in a way that is 
quite different from the USA.’ Australia may not be a religious state, but 
it is a state that incorporates religion in the statutory view of public life. 

Clause 116 refers to the actions of the federal government and pub- 
lic offices established under the constitution. It does not refer to the vast 
complex of institutions that make up the fabric of life in Australia. The 
institutions of commerce, industry, and every kind of social activity are 
not affected by this clause.* Yet the shape of these institutions directly 
affects issues of social value. They inform the character of social relation- 
ships for those within the institutions and also for those individuals and 
groups who relate to the institutions.’ These institutions house what has 
come to be called the social capital that enables community life to be sus- 
tained.'° 


® See R. Ely, Unto God and Caesar: Religious Issues in the Emerging Commonwealth 
1891-1906 (Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 1976), B.N. Kaye, “The Role of Tra- 
dition in Church State Relations in Mid-Nineteenth Century NSW: The Cases of Bishops 
Broughton and Barker, in Tradition and Traditions, ed. D. Dockrill and R. Tanner in Pru- 
dentia, Supplementary Number (1994), pp. 224-242; B.N. Kaye, ‘An Australian Definition 
of Religion, University of New South Wales Law Journal 14, no. 2 (1992), pp. 332-351 and 
T.R. Frame, Church and State: Australia’s Imaginary Wall (Sydney: UNSW Press, 2006). 
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However, such enduring public institutions are inevitably the locus 
of interpretative conflict. For example, in the Anglican Church the role 
and authority of bishops faced significant challenges with the coming of 
synods in the Australian colonies in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.’ The dependence on local parish finances gave lay people a new 
power that enabled them to give expression to their political values in 
the shaping and operation of the new synodical governance structures. 
The Anglo-Catholic revival in the early part of the twentieth century re- 
configured that relationship by giving the clergy, and especially the bish- 
ops, a higher personal religious significance in an institution interpreted 
hierarchically. The evangelical revival at the end of the twentieth century 
has given bishops a higher political significance in an institution inter- 
preted democratically. On the one hand, the constitutional and canon 
law definition of the role of Anglican bishops and clergy has changed lit- 
tle over the last hundred years. At the same time, the powers of bishops 
within the continuing institutions of church governance have developed 
in new ways for both evangelicals and Anglo-Catholics. The institutional 
structure has thus been a vehicle of both continuity and change in insti- 
tutional roles and of social values. Not surprisingly the inherent tensions 
in these arrangements have led to struggles within the Anglican church 
of Australia about the interpretation of the values and beliefs of the com- 
munity and the institutional shape of the church. 

If an institution has become important in the ongoing life of the 
broader community then the interpretation of the character and values 
of the institution becomes similarly part of the struggle to give meaning 
to the nature of that society. In this sense institutions become quite inter- 
esting examples of the general question of historiographical legitimation 
of the present and of proposals for the future. 

That process can be seen in the account of the origins of the University 
of Sydney in its official history.'? That account elides references to the 
Christian values of the wider society, which many of those involved 
in the founding of the university thought would be served by the new 
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institution. It rightly draws attention to the conflict between the pro- 
moters of the university and the ecclesiastical authorities, especially the 
Anglican bishops. It highlights that the conflict centred on the exclu- 
sion of theology from the teaching of the university and inclusion of the 
teaching of only “secular” subjects. However, it fails to incorporate into 
its account the fact that key promoters of the project were in fact “card 
carrying” church members and brought a Christian frame of reference to 
their work. 

At the inauguration of the University of Sydney, Sir Charles Nicholson 
pointed out that the preamble to the bill setting up the university declared 
that “it is expedient for the better advancement of religion and morality, 
and the promotion of useful knowledge, to hold forth to all classes and 
denominations of her Majesty’s subjects resident in the colony of New 
South Wales, without any distinction whatever, an encouragement for 
pursuing a regular and liberal course of education.” This claim remains 
to this day in the charter of the university.” Because of the debates about 
the secular character of the university, Nicholson went on to set out the 
relation between that secular character and religion. 


Indirectly, we believe, but in no small degree, will the secular teaching of 
the university subserve the cause of religion and of revealed truth. For it 
may safely be affirmed that a mind disciplined and enlarged by habits of 
study, and by the acquisition of knowledge, must be better prepared for the 
reception of divine truth, than one that is uncultivated and uninformed ... 
Whatever tends to enlarge the domain of thought, to make us acquainted 
with the things that have gone before us, and the things that are beyond 
us, serves but to impress us the more deeply with sentiments of humility 
and reverence for the Great Author of all things. 


In a later section of his speech he declared that the training the student 
would receive at the university will enable him to fulfil his responsibilities 
“in the particular station in life in which God’s providence has placed 
him”. Further, he declared that “the foundation of the faith can never be 


13 “Now know ye that we, taking the premises into consideration, and deeming it 
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finally impaired by knowledge.” These remarks reveal what assumptions 
could be counted on in a public address in the colony about the place of 
religion in society in the middle of the nineteenth century. What people 
did in society was a station to which God had called them. Knowledge 
and faith were allies not enemies, and a secular university was secular 
only in the sense that it was not controlled by clerics or the church, and 
because it did not teach sectarian theology. In no sense did that mean 
that it had no interest in Christian faith; on the contrary, it served exactly 
to support and promote that faith. 

Extended and determined argument took place in the early formation 
of the university on this point. Some who wanted the university teaching 
to be secular were not sympathetic to religion or Christianity. But the 
key protagonists advanced the argument that on the basis of a social 
strategy the university should only teach secular subjects, that is, not 
divinity. By this means all in the community would be able to access 
the teaching of the university on an equal footing. By pursuing this 
strategy the university would advance religion and morality in the wider 
community and promote useful knowledge. This is in some contrast to 
the foundation of the University of Virginia in 1818, discussed by Frank 
Lambert elsewhere in this book. In Virginia religion was excluded from 
the university on the grounds that it was a private matter. The promotion 
of particular forms of religion was the responsibility of the churches 
and was quite separate from the purposes of the university. The notion 
of indirect agency for the university in Sydney in promoting Christian 
religion is entirely absent from Virginia." There was in the American 
model of the separation of religion and state a view that held that this 
meant that the religions were thus more free to compete with each other 
and that has in the event meant greater success on this point for churches 
in the US than in Europe and European derivatives such as Australia. 

The main churches, and principally the Anglicans, and amongst them 
mainly some of the bishops and clergy, thought that the exclusion of 
religion made the university a godless place. They objected to the exclu- 
sion of clergy from the senate and of religion from the teaching curricu- 
lum. In the final bill provision was made for up to four clergy on the 
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Senate, but religion was still excluded from the curriculum. The Angli- 
can bishop William Grant Broughton declined a place on the senate of 
the university for himself or any of his clergy.'° As a consequence, the 
first senate included no Anglican cleric.” It is interesting to note that 
the Roman Catholic Church, unhindered by sentiments of the Royal 
Supremacy, was able to co-operate with the new institution much more 
easily and directly. It was not until Broughton’s death that a compromise 
was reached. This was largely worked out through the efforts of Bishop 
Arthur George Selwyn, who was the senior bishop until Broughton’s suc- 
cessor was appointed. This compromise allowed religion into the univer- 
sity by providing for compulsory attendance at religious instruction to 
be given by the denominational colleges associated with the university. 
For those who were not members of these colleges, this instruction was 
to be given by some authorised body from the student’s own denomina- 
tion.'® All degree certificates had to include a statement that the Senate 
of the University was satisfied that the graduand had received such reli- 
gious instruction.!? The compromise did not last and, in August 1858, the 
parliament repealed the part of the act that required the certificate. The 
church voice divided and, under lay leadership, St. Paul’s College went 
ahead in 1854 as a residential college for Anglican students, presided 
over by an ordained priest, to be followed by St. John’s College for Roman 
Catholics in 1857, and St. Andrews for Presbyterians in 1867.” 

These arguments provide a window into the struggle that took place at 
a formative stage in the development of social institutions in Australia. 
These were not questions about the relations between church represented 
by the ecclesiastical structures and state represented by the institutions 
of government. These were about the nature of the institutions that were 


16 W.G. Broughton to E. Coleridge 1 February 1851 and 9 May 1851. This correspon- 
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to sustain and shape the life of the community. These institutions had 
to relate to the state, not least to provide the framework within which 
they could work, and also often the resources to enable them to function. 
They also related to the values and beliefs of the society, which was 
gradually becoming more religiously plural but not much less religious 
overall. 

The struggle in the early days of the University of Sydney illustrates 
the way in which the university tried to establish itself on the basis 
of a particular relationship to the state, the wider community and its 
values and interests, and religion represented at the time mainly by 
the larger churches. It also illustrates that the Church of England, in 
particular, was in the process of emerging from the institutional mono- 
structure embodied in the established position of the Church of England 
in England. The bishops had found that lay action could be a powerful 
influence in the formation of church constitutions. Now it was becoming 
clear that the same could be true in relation to public education. In 
the end, Anglican lay leaders carried the day with the university in the 
creation of a particular pattern for a church presence in the university 
through the residential colleges. 

Another arena of social life that had implications for relations with the 
state and the values of the wider society was the emergence of Friendly 
Societies in Australia. The first such Friendly Society was the Shipwrights’ 
United Friends Benefit Society, established in Sydney in 1830 with nine 
members. One of its chief purposes was to provide mutual support in case 
of sickness and loss of work, a constant threat in the early colony. Many 
of these early friendly societies were trade-related, though a broader- 
based Trades Union Benefit Society, later called Australian Union Bene- 
fit Society, which took in members from all trades, was formed in 1834. 
Throughout the 1830s and 1840s many such societies were formed. There 
had been English and American precedents for such co-operatives and 
in due course international connections were established with the forma- 
tion of societies in Australia from existing societies overseas. However, 
the local organisations had their own characteristic egalitarian style. In 
1843, well after a number of them had been formed, the local legisla- 
ture passed a Friendly Societies Act to regulate their activities. They were 
societies of mutual benefit. They were fraternities to encourage individ- 
ual independence and forethought. They promoted social activities and 
created a community within the community. At the Victorian Oddfellows 
celebrations for the societies’ diamond jubilee this social values character 
to their ethos was on display. 
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Although Friendly Societies cannot be looked upon as political institu- 
tions, they possess the genuine ring of Democracy. They are the true “lev- 
elers” of the age, class distinctions fade away before them, and they have 
done more to lift people out of a state of serfdom than all merely politi- 
cal agitations could have accomplished. Friendly Societies have imparted 
a well-grounded spirit of independence to our toilers and moilers.”! 


In 1913, some 46 per cent of all Australians were receiving the benefits 
of friendly society services, though this figure fell during the depression 
of the early 1930s.” The second half of the twentieth century saw this 
whole movement transformed and decimated by the introduction of gov- 
ernment programs for health and unemployment. What the movement 
illustrates, however, is that within a critical period of the formation of 
Australian culture and social understanding, friendly societies were inde- 
pendent organisations, creating part of the institutionality of the Aus- 
tralian nation which was distinct from the state and which fed on and 
fostered a range of social values. 

One of the most significant of these friendly societies in terms of its 
extensive and long-term influence in Australia was the Australian Mutual 
Provident Society that began in 1848 in Sydney. It was created on the 
initiative of three young friends in their thirties: the Anglican priest at 
Christ Church St. Lawrence, W.H. Walsh, his close family friend and 
parishioner, Thomas Sutcliffe Mort, and Thomas Holt. Mort was moti- 
vated by concern to provide some sort of pension for Anglican clergy, 
such as his friend Walsh. Like Mort, Holt was an increasingly successful 
merchant. Walsh wrote the prospectus for the Provident Society, which 
was adopted at a meeting of these three that he chaired. The new society 
was not directed to any particular sub-group, such as the shipwrights. 
They sought members from the public at large. Perhaps because it had 
to create its own constituency it struggled at first, but in due course the 
AMP became one of the largest and most influential institutions in Aus- 
tralia. Geoffrey Blainey goes so far as to say that, “Within Australia its 
long period of influence is matched only by the major religious denom- 
inations, several big public companies, major sporting leagues and per- 
haps a few national newspapers?” He points out that it was amongst the 
first to grant women certain legal rights, and “was probably the first insti- 


21 Victorian Oddfellows Christmas Annual (Melbourne 1871) p. 16, quoted from 
D. Green and L. Cromwell, Mutual Aid or Welfare State: Australia’s Friendly Societies 
(Sydney: George Allen & Unwin, 1984) p. 19. 

22 Green and Cromwell, Mutual Aid or Welfare State (see above, n. 21), p. 221. 

23 G. Blainey, A History of the AMP 1848-1998 (Sydney: Allen & Unwin, 1999), p. vii. 
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tution in Australia to work in effect as a federation.” In being a mutual 
society it had a special form of participatory democracy that was active 
in the early decades but diminished as the society grew in size and geo- 
graphical scope. When it was corporatised in 1998, the AMP changed 
dramatically “in culture and direction” In 1848 the three founders were 
creating an institution from their own experience and values as commit- 
ted churchmen and introducing these into a novel situation where there 
was a clear social need. Many friendly societies reflected these social val- 
ues; the AMP society was simply one of the largest and most successful. 

Similar processes of precedent and innovation can be seen in the 
institutions of law.” Bruce Kercher in his history of law in Australia 
argues that there are five phases in the development of Australian law. The 
first is what he calls the frontier period, followed by professionally staffed 
superior courts and a colonial legislature, a period following responsible 
government for the colonies in 1850, and a fourth phase, which began 
with federation in 1900. He adds a fifth phase, from the 1960s onwards, 
which was marked by a rejection of deference to English legal ideas and 
of any appeal to the Privy Council in England. He underlines that from 
the earliest times a strong inherited body of common law was applied 
insofar as it was possible or locally practicable. In this contextualising 
process the law displayed its own generative force and from a very early 
period Australian characteristics emerged in the development of the 
common law and in attitudes to the vision of that law. Furthermore, these 
developments did not arise endogenously within the processes of the 
law and the courts. Rather, they arose in response to the broader social 
context in which the law was being developed and applied. As Kercher 
notes: “Australian law has been made as much by its general population 
and the material and social conditions in which they lived as by the 
adherence to the ancient laws of England?” 

Nevertheless, within that process there was conflict.” The point is 
amply illustrated in one of the key High Court judgements on section 
116 of the Federal Constitution dealing with religion. In 1983 the court 
set itself the task, probably inappropriately, of deciding whether or not 


24 B. Kercher, An Unruly Child: A History of Law in Australia (Sydney: Allen & Unwin, 
1995) in general and more particularly on this point K. Mason, Constancy and Change: 
Moral and Religious Values in the Australian Legal System (Sydney: Federation Press, New 
College Lectures, 1990). 

25 Kercher, An Unruly Child (see above, n. 24), p. 204. 

26 Tid. 
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members of the Church of Scientology had a religion. All three judge- 
ments handed down responded in the affirmative, but the reasoning was 
quite different in each case. The differences were not just in terms of the 
logic of the argument or the interpretation of the evidence before the 
court. Rather, the differences were shaped by the vision of the law to be 
applied in this case and the source to which appeal might be made. All 
revolved around the warrants deployed in the argument and the charac- 
ter of the law as a whole that might apply in an Australian jurisdiction.’ 

Kercher also notes that as legal and judicial independence grew and 
the local government became more responsible for an increasing array 
of public activity, more semi-independent organisations were created. 
Between 1856 and 1900, fifty acts of parliament set up an array of regula- 
tory authorities covering most areas of concern to modern governments, 
from public health to land administration.** The very process of devel- 
oping a local government and a local shape to the instruments of state 
led to the creation of significant public institutions by the state itself. The 
dynamic of transition and development in terms of the broad social and 
physical circumstances interplays here with the creation of institutions 
that serve the needs of the society at large. These institutions embody 
social values in the relational architecture of their organisation and func- 
tions. Similar stories of institutional change and continuity can be seen in 
other areas, such as the professions generally,” the armed forces,” busi- 
ness, and the economy. The institutional complex that sustains the Aus- 
tralian community is in constant flux as it responds to new forces, both 
external and endogenous. Looking back over a ten-year project on Aus- 
tralian institutions, Geoffrey Brennan and Francis Castles draw atten- 
tion to a consensus that in the last two decades of the twentieth century 
“something significant has been happening in Australian institutional 
life, a kind of institutional re-positioning, a move to a more ‘competitive’ 
institutional order increasingly like that of the United States and increas- 


27 Church of the New Faith v Commissioner of Pay-Roll Tax (Vic) (“Scientology case”) 
[1983] HCA 40; (1983) 154 CLR 120 (27 October 1983). See B.N. Kaye, ‘An Australian 
Definition of Religion; University of New South Wales Law Journal 14 no. 2 (1992), 
PP. 332-351. 

28 P, Finn, Law and Government in Colonial Australia (Melbourne: Oxford University 
Press, 1987), p. 58. 

29 P Boreham, A. Pemberton and PR. Wilson, The Professions in Australia. A Critical 
Appraisal (Brisbane: University of Queensland Press, 1976). 

30 For example in the Royal Australian Navy, see T.R. Frame, No Pleasure Cruise.: The 
Story of the Royal Australian Navy (Sydney: Allen & Unwin, 2004). 
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ingly unlike the Australian egalitarianism of the past”?! It was the end 
of the so-called “Australian Settlement” in labour relations and institu- 
tional regulation in the market place.” This analysis draws attention to 
some social implications of this change: patterns of relationships were re- 
configured; clients of professionals, passengers in airlines and elsewhere 
became customers. This commercialisation of the language of social rela- 
tions affected also the contemporary orthodoxy of institutional relations 
within churches, especially in schools and welfare organisations. In 1993, 
Hugh Mackay examined Australian life and found changes in the roles of 
men and women, marriage, the labour market, politics, and the racial 
and cultural composition of society amounted to a reinventing of Aus- 
tralia.’ 

These changes in the broader society influenced the churches and par- 
ticularly Anglicans.** Throughout the “Australian Settlement; the Angli- 
can Church retained social prominence and its representatives often 
exercised significant social and political influence. It is, thus, not surpris- 
ing that up to and during this twilight period at the end of the twenti- 
eth century discussions amongst Anglicans of relations between the Aus- 
tralian nation and the Anglican Church of Australia were often shaped 
by the longer experience of those relations in the Church of England. In 
the twentieth century the Church of England focused on gaining free- 
dom from its entanglement with the state as it sought for a constitution 
to order its ecclesiastical affairs.” History had made it possible for the 
terms “church” and “state” to mean something in England. England was 


31 G. Brennan, and FG. Castles, Australia Reshaped: 200 Years of Institutional Trans- 
formation (Melbourne: Cambridge University Press, Reshaping Australian Institutions, 
2002), p. 1. 

32 See also a popular account of this in P. Kelly, The End of Certainty: The Story of the 
1980s (Sydney: Allen & Unwin, 1992) and for its significance for Australian Anglicans, 
B.N. Kaye, Reinventing Anglicanism. A Vision of Confidence, Community and Engagement 
in Anglican Christianity (New York: Church Publications, 2004), pp. 47-89. 

33 H. MacKay, Re-Inventing Australia (Sydney: Angus and Robertson, 1993) and his 
subsequent work, H. Mackay, Advance Australia ... Where? (Sydney: Hachette, 2008). 

34 On the general question of the history of Anglicanism and Australia see B.H. Flet- 
cher, The Place of Anglicanism in Australia. Church, Society and Nation (Mulgrave, Vic.: 
Broughton Publishing, 2008). 

35 See the series of reports on church and state in Church of England. Church of 
England. Archbishops’ Commission on the Relations between, Church and State, Church 
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much more centralised, as was the Church of England. Even today, the 
Church of England is one of the most centralised national ecclesiastical 
bodies in worldwide Anglicanism, whereas the Anglican Church of Aus- 
tralia is one of the most decentralised and institutionally differentiated.*° 
The imported English categories were increasingly out of touch with local 
realties. 

To take just one historical example, the opposition of Bishop Brough- 
ton to Governor Richard Bourke’s Church Act (1836) was in fact the last 
serious attempt to sustain even an informally established position for 
the Anglican Church. It failed, even though the establishment sentiment 
lived on amongst Anglicans for many decades.*” However, these terms in 
which the question of “church and state” has been posed in Australian 
Anglicanism have become increasingly irrelevant to the way in which 
institutional Anglicanism relates to the institutional life of Australia. 

The question is further complicated by the fact that major public insti- 
tutions in Australia were initiated at a time when Christian beliefs and 
practices were pervasive in society and so there was a significant conso- 
nance between the values of public institutional life and those espoused 
by Christians, including Anglicans. But a lot has happened since then, 
and not only for Anglicans. The point might be put baldly, by way of 
contrast with the experience of Roman Catholics in Australia. By and 
large, Roman Catholics who came to Australia from the United Kingdom 
had a church identity and social understanding which was uncluttered 
by the baggage of establishment which burdened colonial Anglicans.** 
In the new environment, Irish Catholics in particular formed attitudes 
and institutions to sustain their tradition in the face of significant oppo- 
sition. However, in a longer perspective it has given them resources to 
deal more readily with the more recent developments in Australian soci- 
ety.” While there may have been an Anglican establishment for the first 
forty years of the colony—and an Anglican ascendancy for somewhat 


36 See B.N. Kaye, An Introduction to World Anglicanism (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2008). 

37 See R. Strong, “An Antipodean Establishment: Institutional Anglicanism in Aus- 
tralia, 1788-c.1934, Journal of Anglican Studies 1 no. 1 (2003), pp. 61-90. 

38 In the case of Broughton, see B.N. Kaye, “The Baggage of William Grant Broughton: 
The First Bishop of Australia as Hanoverian High Churchman; Pacifica 8 (1995), pp. 291- 
314. 
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longer—that all disappeared in stages. However, Anglicans presumed an 
established state tradition and an ascendancy and precedence in soci- 
ety, and thus more easily assumed collaboration with the prevailing pub- 
lic institutions of society. As a consequence, they did not form strong 
independent institutions like the Roman Catholic school system, semi- 
naries or a range of social welfare organisations. During the last quarter 
of the twentieth century Roman Catholics eclipsed the Anglicans as the 
most numerous religious tradition. The irony in this period is that Roman 
Catholics are faced with adjusting their independent and often dissent- 
ing traditions to their more prominent and central position in Australian 
society. On the other hand, Anglicans struggle to develop the concep- 
tual tools appropriate to an independent identity within a modern plural 
society. While many Anglicans have long thought the establishment tra- 
dition of the Church of England in their heritage was a burden, the insti- 
tutional mentality has not readily embraced alternative ways of think- 
ing. 

In the second half of the twentieth century two key developments in 
the institutional profile of the Anglican Church became apparent and 
each refers to particular social activities rather than to what is generally 
referred to as the ecclesiastical structures, that is to say the synods, 
parishes, and clergy. On the one hand, external factors led the educational 
and welfare activities of the church communities to move away from 
the central controls of the ecclesiastical structures of the synods and 
clergy. The pattern differed greatly around the country and in different 
places internal traditions of free enterprise societies long embedded in 
Anglicanism also had an influence. 

The broader social move away from co-operative structures to cor- 
porate models of governance has meant the governing bodies of these 
organisations have had to accept the responsibilities of directors set out in 
corporations law. A significant increase in dependence on federal govern- 
ment funds for their activities has increased this trend. The government 
needs to deal with the entity doing the work: the school or the welfare 
agency. The church agencies have had to negotiate corporate structures 
that have distinguished or separated them from the ecclesiastical struc- 
tures of synods and dioceses. 

Changes in tax laws and accounting standards combined with these 
trends to move these agencies in the direction of publicly accountable 
and government-relating entities. In Sydney, these forces affected the 
investment body of the synod in 1987 when the NSW Supreme Court 
ruled that the financial and investment arm of the Anglican diocese of 
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Sydney should be treated for tax purposes as a commercial entity and 
rather than as part of the church, the latter enjoying significant benefits 
under some tax laws.” 

In 1964 an early warning bell had been sounded on this development 
in relation to schools. When Sydney’s Anglican synod debated its long- 
standing opposition to state aid to church schools, members discovered 
at the synod that some of their most prestigious schools had already 
decided to accept the money on offer from the Commonwealth govern- 
ment, without waiting for the synod to debate the matter. The Synod 
of the Diocese of Sydney passed resolutions against state aid to non- 
government schools on a regular basis through the 1960s. Specifically 
in 1962, the synod resolved against any state aid.*’ At the 1964 synod in 
his Presidential Address, Archbishop Gough reported that the Standing 
Committee had established a committee to consider the recent offer of 
the federal government to give financial assistance to church schools for 
buildings and equipment, but “it was discovered that our School Coun- 
cils were already applying for grants.’ Standing Committee resolved 
to encourage the schools to apply, but the synod passed a resolution 
opposing any such move. Nevertheless, the schools continued to seek 
and receive aid from the federal government despite the resolution of the 
synod. Clearly the schools were beginning to separate from the ecclesias- 
tical structure where vital economic issues were at stake. Subsequent dra- 
matic increases in government funding have only accelerated that pro- 
cess. 

Similar patterns of finance and corporate governance issues moved the 
welfare agencies in a similar direction. Furthermore, the schools and wel- 
fare agencies have become larger and stronger with vast resources, while 
in general the ecclesiastical structures have struggled with diminishing 
resources and numbers. John Murphy, elsewhere in this book, reviews 
the frontier between church and state in the delivery of welfare services 
in Australia in recent times. 

The difficulties of the ecclesiastical structures have been quite marked 
in the last quarter of the twentieth century. In 1962, a new constitution 
for the Anglican Church of Australia came into force after decades of 


40 Glebe Administration Board v Commissioner of Payroll Tax, (1987) 10 NSWLR 352. 
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debate. This encouraged a fresh sense of being a “national church,” in 
the restricted sense that the separate dioceses were now more connected 
with each other. Some thought that perhaps the old regionalism would 
be overcome under the new constitution. In 1978 a new Prayer Book for 
Australia was authorised by the General Synod, complete with images of 
Australian flora. It was widely adopted and, as Primate, the Archbishop 
of Sydney, Marcus Loane, toured the country visiting dioceses and com- 
mending the new prayer book. In less than twenty years this unanimity 
had dramatically diminished. A second prayer book was authorised by 
the General Synod in 1995 in the midst of considerable conflict. A num- 
ber of dioceses refused to adopt the new book, including Sydney, from 
which Marcus Loane had retired. The Anglo-Catholic dioceses of Bal- 
larat and The Murray also rejected the book. These more extreme forms 
of Anglo-Catholic and evangelical Anglicanism that developed in the lat- 
ter part of the twentieth century also combined in the divisive debates on 
the ordination of women as priests and as bishops. These conflicts have 
led to a flight to the local and the reinforcement of distinguishing differ- 
ences. 

Moreover, in the last quarter of the twentieth century participation in 
church life has declined noticeably. This may be partly from a decline 
generally in religious observance, but also partly due to a rejection 
of institutional religion in favour of personal spirituality. David Tacey 
has tracked a theme of spirituality in relation to the land in his book 
Edge of the Sacred,*® and in a second book he has moved to the links 
between what he sees as this rising spirituality and “tradition, history 
and our religious ancestry.“ In this context, he explores the relationship 
between old religion, mainly represented by dogma and morality, and 
the new more affective spirituality, in which he sees the possibility of a 
re-enchantment of Australian life. This movement in the culture is also 
reflected in a rejection of institutional religion. Just as participation in 
church life has been declining, volunteering for community and social 
projects has been increasing. Clearly there are demographic variations 
to these trends, but for Anglicans and their ecclesiastical structures the 
numbers are still striking. 


8 D. Tacey, Edge of the Sacred: Transformation in Australia (North Blackburn: Harper 
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In the last 40 years of the twentieth century the percentage of Aus- 
tralians identifying themselves as Anglicans in the census fell from 36 
to 20 per cent. Moreover, of those the percentage of Anglicans attend- 
ing church more than once a month fell from 11 per cent in 1970 to 
five per cent in 1998.* In 2006, the General Synod published a report 
called Building the Mission Shaped Church in Australia, which addressed 
the participation and church life crisis. In the preface, Andrew Curnow, 
chair of the working group that prepared the report, said: “The Anglican 
Church has been floundering around not knowing what shape to take in 
a secular environment.” The public estimation of the Anglican Church 
of Australia was severely damaged in this period by revelations of sexual 
abuse in the church. Even though the church took reasonably clear steps 
to deal with this,“ it was a morale-sapping time for church members and 
the generality of the clergy. The last 25 years have been very difficult for 
the organisational arrangements of the Anglican Church. 

The present condition of Anglican religious expression is thus marked 
by very significant differentiation. The ecclesiastical structures have expe- 
rienced marked decline, more difference, and conflict, and a centrifu- 
gal flight to the local. On the other hand, Anglican schools and welfare 
organisations have experienced extraordinary expansion and resources 
growth, and a strong centripetal move to a national point of reference. 
Given this contrast, it is not surprising that within Anglicanism in Aus- 
tralia there has been under way for some time a re-negotiation of the 
nature of the institutional arrangements that can be called Anglican. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the “church” in church- 
state relations could be clearly identified in singular institutional terms. 
There was, firstly, an archdeacon and then later, after 1836, the bishop 
who was a corporation sole in this role. At the beginning of the twenty- 
first century such a simple identification is not possible. The institution 
has differentiated and the profile of the parts changed significantly in the 
last quarter of the twentieth century. On the other side of the relationship, 
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the public institutions of the nation have also differentiated and the 
profile of their parts has changed over time. For the Anglicans “church” 
and “state” are not adequate terms for serious debate of the central issues 
of the place of Anglicans in contemporary Australian life. They are too 
narrow in scope and do not encompass the really significant questions 
of social and religious life in Australia. Any re-thinking of this nest of 
questions will require a more nuanced account of the nature of social 
institutions and their relationship to values and beliefs. 

A quite important issue is at play in contemporary Australian Angli- 
canism, which lies behind the layered history of church-state relations: 
namely, how should Australian Anglicans understand the relationship 
between their practices and beliefs and the evolving practices and values 
in Australian society? The mental habits appropriate for an Anglican gaol 
are not just out of place in a plural society, they fail to display either the 
adaptive and engaged capacity of the longer tradition of Anglican Chris- 
tianity or the dynamic changes in Australian society. This is not just about 
institutions, it is about the way in which Anglicans think of their place in 
Australian society. 
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